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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Commencing with 1958, Volume 6, the title of the 
British Journal of Animal Behaviour has been 
changed to Animal Behaviour. “. . . the change of 
title to Animal Behaviour and the addition of Ameri- 
can colleagues to the editorial staff . . . are the re- 
sults of a liaison now established between British 
members of the Association for the Study of Animal 
Behaviour and their fellow workers on the other side 
of the Atlantic—a relationship which should prove 
fruitful to both. The first consequence is this much- 
enlarged Journal which enables us to accept addi- 
tional American contributions without reducing the 
publication facilities which were available to our 
original members. Moreover, the increased circula- 
tion which is another important consequence of the 
new liaison will insure that the Journal will become 
available to a wider circle of readers, and that dis- 
coveries on each side of the Atlantic will be more 
quickly appreciated on the other side.” 

Psychoanalysis has acquired the rights and title to 
Psychoanalytic Review. The volume numbering of 
the latter will be retained. Editorial Note, 
Psychol. Abstr., 1958, 32(2).) The first combined 
issue will be Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic 
1958, Volume 45 (1 and 2), Spring- 


(See 


Review, 
Summer. 
~ * * 


The following paperback reprints have been re- 
ceived from the publishers indicated : 

Abrahamsen, David. Who are the guilty? <A 
study of education and crime. Grove Press. $1.95. 
(See 27: 3666.) 

Reik, Theodor. 
periences of a psychoanalyst. 
(See 30: 6607.) 

Tolman, Edward Chace. Behavior and psychologi- 
cal man; Essays in motivation and learning. Univer. 
California Press. $1.95. (See 25: 7167.) 

Cylor, Edward Burnett. The origins of culture. 
Harper. $1.75. 

Tylor, Edward Burnett. 
ture. Harper. $1.95. 


The search within: The inner ex- 
Grove Press. $2.95. 


Religion in primitive cul- 
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4730. Adler, Alfred. The progress of mankind. 
J. indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 9-13.—Originally pub- 
lished in 1937, this is the first time this paper has 
appeared in English translation. Human progress 
may be defined “as a function of a higher develop- 
ment of social interest.” As long as mankind exists, 
human progress is inevitable—A. R. Howard. 

4731. Anastasi, Anne. Differential psychology: 
Individual and group differences in behavior. 
(3rd ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1958. xii, 664 p. 
$7.50.—Although about half the material reported 
in the present edition (see 24: 1528) is new, the 
book as a whole has been shortened. Individual dif- 
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ferences are discussed under the chapter headings 
of distribution and extent, heredity and environment, 
physique and behavior, constitutional types, training 
and individual differences, age differences, family 
resemblance, and trait organization. The author also 
is concerned with major traditional groupings such 
as the subnormal and the genius, the sexes, and 
racial, national, and cultural groups. Chapter bibli- 
ographies.—R. E. Perl. 

4732. Bachrach, Arthur J., Banghart, Frank W., 
& Pattishall, Evan G. Human behavior: Capacity, 
communication and control. Neuropsychiatry, 
1956-57, 4, 59-79.—Imbedded in the feedback cir- 
cuitry of a closed loop system are the 3 variables of 
capacity, communication, and control, which are in- 
volved in an operational model of human behavior. 
Breakdown in efficiency can be attributed to func- 
tional interference with the feedback system, as in 
faulty learning, or to organic interference, as in bio- 
chemical disturbance or organic destruction. Schizo- 
phrenia is discussed as illustrative of breakdown of 
feed back circuitry. 18 references —W. L. Wilkins. 

4733. Carus, Carl Gustav. Vorlesungen iiber 
Psychologie. (Lectures in psychology.) Darm- 
stadt, Germany: Hermann Gentner Verlag, 1958. 
xliv, 460 p. 26 DM.—This book is a new edition of 


a classic work in the history of psychology. First ap- 
pearing in 1831, it has been described as “the embryo 


of all psychology.” This collection of lectures pre- 
sents a comprehensive view of human behavior within 
a developmental frame of reference. Many concepts 
of modern psychology and psycho-analysis are an- 
ticipated here to a remarkable degree.—M. Muth. 


4734. Choisy, Maryse. Le pont entre la physi- 
que et la psychologie. (The bridge between physics 
and psycholegy.) Psyché, Paris, 1956, 11, 257-272. 
—Physics and psychology made tremendous advances 
in the last years. The author revises what she stated 
in 1946 speaking about Freud and Bertrand Russell, 
about psychology and natural sciences being the only 
true sciences. She feels she must retract her previ- 
ous statement in the light of recent scientific changes. 
Einstein’s physics is not anymore Newton’s physics 
and even psychoanalysis has changed enormously 
since Freud. In this era of nuclear physics, psycho- 
analysis has an essential and specific role. When 
human beings try to be machines they are defeated 
before they start, since they cannot compete with 
machines, that are more precise, more rapid and more 
efficient than any human being can ever be. Psy- 
choanalysis is not a rigid system, and like other sci- 
ences nowadays it finds itself ready to correct its 
own theory.—M. Knobel. 


4735. Crider, Donald B. Cybernetics: A review 
of what it means and some of its implications in 
psychiatry. Neuropsychiatry, 1956-57, 4, 35-58.— 
Reviewed is the general problem of communication in 
therapy, the significance of information theory in 
psychiatry, some relations between concepts of cy- 
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bernetics and controls to problems of neurotic patients 
and to certain aspects of the functioning of the nerv- 
ous system. 28 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


4736. Feuer, Lewis S. The principle of sim- 
plicity. Phil. Sci., 1957, 24, 109-122.—In an ex- 
amination of various expressions of the principle of 
simplicity, the meta-scientific principle of simplicity, 
mathematical and logical simplicity, the biological 
principle of least effort, and Bertrand Russell’s con- 
structional simplicity are all rejected in favor of 
treating the scientific principle of simplicity as a 
special case of the principle of verifiability. Occam’s 
Razor is a device for controlling the obtrusion of 
auxiliary hypotheses whose primary utility would be 
to circumvent disconfirming evidence. 33 references. 
—M. B. Turner. 


4737. Hebb, Donald Olding. A textbook of psy- 
chology. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1958. x, 276 p. 
$4.50.—The 13 chapters of this book aim “to include 
the ideas and information needed for the understand- 
ing of psychological problems . . . and to exclude the 
merely traditional.” Psychology is presented as a 
biological science that provides the basis for the 
separate disciplines of social and applied psychology. 
Chapters 1, 2, and 13 are concerned with methodol- 
ogy; other chapters cover response mechanisms, nerv- 
ous system, neural transmission, maturation, learn- 
ing, motivation, perception, thought, statistics, and 
measurement. Each chapter includes a summary and 
“notes” containing references for further reading.— 


R. S. Harper. 


4738. Hofstatter, Peter R. Psychologie. (Psy- 
chology.) Frankfurt, Germany: Fischer Biicherei, 


1957. 367 p.—lIn this paperback encyclopedia, the 
author presents an alphabetically arranged compila- 
tion of 66 psychological topics, ranging from theo- 


retical through applied areas. Also included are 94 
figures, 22 tables, extensive citations of German and 
English language publications, a bibliography of 
major references, and subject and name indices.—H. 
P. David. 

4739. Lal, Ram Surat, & Mishra, Ram Gopal. 
Sadharan manovigyan. (General psychology.) Al- 
lahabad, India: Garg Brothers, 1956. 462 p. 7.50 Rs. 
—This is the second revised edition of the book which 
is written as a textbook for graduate students. The 
chapters are written on topics like historical back- 
ground, introduction, psychology of nervous system 
and organs, sensation, perception, action, attention, 
imagination, learning, memory, emotions, personality, 
maturation and development, intelligence testing, 
heredity and environment, consciousness, motivation, 
thinking and dreams.—U. Pareek. 


4740. McGuigan, F. J., & Calvin, Allen D. Cur- 
rent studies in psychology. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1958. xiii, 226 p. $2.65.—This is a 
collection of 35 experiments representative of post- 
1950 research. Each has been “translated” by the 
editors “so that the beginning student could under- 
stand it and still not lose the essence of the original 
experiment.” Technical language, including detailed 
statistical analyses, has been minimized. The selec- 
tions are grouped into 6 sections, approximately equal 
in length, on learning, motivation, developmental, 
personality and behavior disorders, perception, and 
social. The introduction consists of an elementary 
sketch of experimentation in psychology. An ap- 
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pendix suggests the relation of these selections to 
several contemporary beginning texts.—2. S. Harper. 


4741. Mehrotra, S. N. Bureau of Psychology, 
Allahabad: An account of work done. Shiksha, 
1956, 9(2), 155-158—Bureau was established in 
1947. The work done so far is mentioned. It in- 
cludes construction, adaptation and standardization of 
tests, individual guidance, case work, therapeutic 
work, group allocation work, training of psycholo- 
gists, selection and publications.—l’. Pareek. 

4742. Pap, Arthur. Belief and propositions. 
Phil. Sct., 1957, 24, 123-136.—A set of axioms is de 
veloped to “serve as adequacy criteria for behavioristic 
interpretations of ‘belief’.”. The problem arises from 
the predicament that a person may believe logically 
inconsistent propositions. “No reliable inference can 
be drawn either from a belief-hypothesis to a verbal 
response or conversely unless an assumption about 
an act of interpretation is warranted.”—M. B. Turner. 


4743. Read, Herbert. The tenth muse: Essays 
in criticism. New York: Horizon Press, 1958. ix, 
330 p. $4.50.—These 40 eSsays dealing with art. 
literature, philosophy, religion, and the theory of art 
include essays on religion and culture, C. G. Jung, 
tribal art and modern man, and the problem of the 
Zeitgeist —A. J. Sprow. 

4744. Reik, Theodor. A declaration of intellec- 
tual independence. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5 
(1), 147-151.—“A mild scepticism towards the ‘eter- 
nal’ character of science which we placed on the 
throne lately vacated by God, is a desideratum of our 
age.” Psychoanalysis will be psychology or it will 
not be. We don’t know much about the communica- 
tion that goes on between the unconscious of one 
person and that of another and we know still less 
about unconscious communication between genera- 
tions. The years to some will see the severing of the 
navel string connecting psychoanalysis with psy- 
chiatry and neurology.—D. Prager. 

4745. Sinnott, Edmund W. A biological basis 
for teleology. J. indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 14-23.— 
“The only purpose of the present paper is to sug- 
gest a basis in the life sciences for a teleology that 
seems to be strictly scientific. . . . The foundations 
of it can perhaps be examined more directly by the 
student of morphogenesis than by the student of be- 
havior.”"—A. R. Howard. 


4746. Tinker, Miles A., & Russell, Wallace A. 
Introduction to methods in experimental psy- 
chology. (3rd ed.) New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1958. x, 282 p. $4.50.—31 experiments, most 
requiring 50-120 minutes for data collection using 
inexpensive equipment or tests (see 22: 2394). Chap- 
ters on scientific method and elementary statistical 
techniques as well as the explanations preceding each 
experiment are textbook-like in thoroughness. Most 
traditional psychophysical and memory experiments 
are replaced by measurement Of aptitude, learning, 
and personality. For small classes there are addi- 
tional data for statistical treatment. References, sta- 
tistical tables, discussion questions, data forms and 
graph paper.—E. Bakis. 

4747. Ushenko, Andrew Paul. The field theory 
of meaning. Ann Arbor: Univer. Michigan Press, 
1958. xxii, 182 p. $4.75.—The question of what 
gives meaning to an informative statement is ap- 
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proached from the standpoint of recent work in the 
psychology of perception and modern logical and 
semantic analysis. Meaning is contextual and thus 
words have clear informative meaning only when 
embedded in a field of meaning. 5 chapters deal with 
the following topics: the contextual thesis, the ex- 
istence proposition, the field of meaning, the referent, 
and meaning and being.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


Tueory & SYSTEMS 


4748. Bénassy, Maurice. Psychanalyse et psy- 
chologie. (Psychoanalysis and psychology.) Rev. 
franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 225-243.—Psychoanaly- 
sis is accused of being concerned with man, but un- 
scientifically; psychology of being scientific but un- 
concerned with man; of an atomistic approach which 
will never add up to the principles of human behavior. 
However, through the medium of neurophysiology, 
the two can approach each other. A neurophysiologic 
model of human behavior can be constructed which is 
not in contradiction with the totality of psychoanalytic 
and psychological data. The general analytic theory 
is closer to this model than is any particular psy- 
chologic theory. Is man anything besides his be- 
havior? This is a metaphysical’ question stemming 
from feeling and belief; but these can be considered 
objects of science by the analyst who considers his 
own intellectual curiosity also an object of science.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4749. Berger, Joseph, & Snell, J. L. On the con- 
cept of equal exchange. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 111- 
118.—Mathematical conditions for systems in equi- 
librium (systems in which there is an equal exchange 


between subsystems) are presented based upon Mar- 


kov chain theory. Applications to the problem of 
social motility are noted and it is concluded that a 
perfectly mobile society is a strict exchange system. 
—J. Arbit. 

4750. Ellenberger, Henri. The unconscious be- 
fore Freud. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 3-15. 
—Under the term “unconscious” very different phe- 
nomena have been described. They can be classified 
into 4 groups: (1) the metaphysical unconscious (the 
“will,” the “absolute unconscious”); (2) the bio- 
logical unconscious (the “physiological unconscious,” 
the “mnene,” the “psychoid,” the “organic uncon- 
scious”). The phenomena of instinct and habit make 
the transition between this type of unconscious and 
conscious activity; (3) the deep psychological uncon- 
scious (the unconscious of the mystics, the seat of 
unconscious creative activity, of Jung’s collective sym- 
bols); (4) the more accessible psychological uncon- 
scious, including forgotten memories, subliminal per- 
ceptions, and Helmholtz’s “unconscious inference.” 
To these, Freud added a new concept: the dynamic 
unconscious of the repressed, whose study had been 
anticipated by Charcot, Bernheim, Janet and Flournoy 
by which Freud explored and described and made a 
vital part of psychiatry. 27 references.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

4751. Hendrick, Ives. Facts and theories of 
psychoanalysis. (3rd ed.) New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958. xxi, 385, xvii p. $6.00.—Though there 
has been substantial editing to clarify and amplify 
the presentation of the basic propositions of the point 
of view, the body of the material deemed basic is 
substantially unchanged from earlier editions (see 14: 
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852). Expansion of the presentations of psycho- 
sexuality, aggression, and personality structure is 
particularly to be noted. The section on the psycho- 
analytic movement has been brought up to date, and 
in particular there is greater coverage of psycho- 
therapy in general, the applications of psychoanalysis 
to the study of psychoses, psychosomatic problems, 
and treatment of children. A revised glossary is 
more comprehensive than in prior editions—C. L. 
Winder. 

4752. Hesnard, A. Psychanalyse et phenomenol- 
ogie. (Psychoanalysis and phenomenology.) Psyché, 
Paris, 1956, 11, 193-202.—After analyzing 4 major 
subject areas that it is possible to find in the psycho- 
analytic theory, the author concludes that there are 
many happy contacts between psychoanalysis and 
phenomenology. The themes considered are: (1) 
The discovery of a reason for human behavior; (2) 
Integration (or reintegration) of sexuality within 
the human person; (3) A critique of psychological 
objectivism and an appreciation of subjectivity; (4) 
The intersubjectivity present as something funda- 
mental in interhuman relationship—M. Knobel. 


4753. Kantor, J. R. Interbehavioral psychology: 
A sample of scientific system construction. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1958. xvi, 238 p.— 
Naturalistic constructs begun over a third of a cen- 
tury ago in the author’s Principles of Psychology are 
here continued and refined in an attempt to smooth 
psychology’s path toward its goal of a natural sci- 
ence. Part I treats of the cultural and philosophical 
backgrounds of the interbehavioral system, the type 
of logic most serviceable to it, the interbehavioral 
continuum involved in scientific as well as non-scien- 
tific activities, and gives a detailed analysis of scien- 
tific systemology. Part II considers metasystemic 
features of interbehavioral psychology. Part III of- 
fers an exposition of the interbehavioral system with 
illustrations of its manner of handling specific events. 
Part IV discusses psychological systems and sub- 
systems as a way of considering particular issues and 
of illuminating certain important psychological ques- 
tions. In Part V, -the interrelations between psy- 
chology and other sciences are considered.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


4754. Kuhlenbeck, Hartwig. Brain and con- 
sciousness: Some prolegomena to an approach of 
the problem. Conf. Neurol., 1957, 17, Suppl. iv, 
344 p.—cContains 3 main sections entitled: the ma- 
terialistic approach; the idealistic approach; pes- 
tulational psycho-physical parallelism; and an ap- 
pendix: synopsis of the fundamental epistemic argu- 
ment. 413-item bibliography—M. L. Simmel. 


4755. Ledermann, E. K. A review of the prin- 
ciples of Adlerian psychology. /mnt. J. soc. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 2, 172-184.—‘“A philosophical analysis 
of Adlerian psychology has shown that it is based 
on the principles of scientific determinism in its vari- 
ous forms, on holism, on non-materialistic ethics, and 
on existentialism. In this analysis, the patient is 
considered from the objective and subjective points of 
view. The discussion includes a reference to the 
therapist and defines the requirements of the Adlerian 
in distinction from the Freudian and Jungian thera- 
pist. The Principle of Existentialism was invoked to 
demonstrate how Adlerian psychology should be ex- 
tended.” 41 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 
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4756. MacIntyre, A. C. The unconscious: A 
conceptual analysis. New York: Humanities Press, 
1958. ix, 100 p. $2.50.—The author concerns him- 
self with the concept of the unconscious, particularly 
as it has been developed by Freud. The concept ap- 
pears to promise “a general formula by means of 
which a theoretical unification might be achieved in 
the study of human behavior.” In speaking of “the” 
unconscious, however, we may have left science for 
metaphysics in “an attempt at a more-than-scientific 
unification of concepts.”"—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

4757. Russell, Claire, & Russell, W. M.S. An 
approach to human ethology. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 
169-200.—An approach to human ethology through 
synthesis of ideas and generalizations from lower ani- 
mal ethology, psychoanalysis, cybernetics, and neuro- 
psychology. This synthesis allows for a discussion 
of the human family, the development of human be- 
havior, clinical psychopathology, culture, art, and sci- 
ence. 77 references.—J. Arbit. 

4758. Smythies, J. R. A note on the fallacy of 
the “phenomenological fallacy.” Brit. J. Psychol, 
1957, 48, 141-144.—The author points out and dis- 
cusses “a number of entangled confusions and mis- 
takes” in the argument which Place puts forth in his 
discussion of the “phenomenological fallacy.”—L. E. 
Thune. 


4759. Spence, Kenneth W. The empirical basis 
and theoretical structure of psychology. Phil. Sci., 
1957, 24, 97-108.—From a physicalistic position the 
criterion for the basic vocabulary of psychology is 
that terms designate a class of observations of high- 
est intersubjective consistency. Experiences such as 
feelings, moods, thoughts, memories do not meet this 
criterion. Nor does much of the complex behavior 
described under the psychology of human adjustment, 
nor do our interests in the “ ‘existential richness of 
human life’ (Allport).” Scientific theories are 
either high order abstractions of empirical relations 
(“empirical construct type”), or hypothetical scien- 
tific calculi (“axiomatic-model”). Psychology has 
not progressed beyond building deductive systems 
about “specific laws found in the various learning 
situations.” However, such theory (e.g., Hullian), 
in making use of intervening variables, “attempts to 
provide for the unification of what, without theory, 
would be a multiplicity of isolated, specific laws.” 
17 references.—M. B. Turner. 

4760. Walker, Nigel. Science and the Freudian 
unconscious. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5(1), 
117-124.—The Freudian unconscious belongs to the 
respectable group of scientific models which are 
necessary if we are to think effectively about com- 
plex phenomena.—D. Prager. 


4761. Waters, Rolland H. Reinforcement in 
learning theory: A proposed realignment. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1956, 54, 149-154.—“The problem of the 
role of reward and punishment emerged from studies 
in which the investigator’s interest was in acquisition, 
not retention. This being so, the trend of assuming 
that reward and/or punishment play a role in ac- 
quisition rather than in retention was established 
and we have repeated this assignation ever since... . 
Inferential and experimental studies support the no- 
tion that acquisition takes place in the presence of 
increasing drive, that drive reduction does not facili- 
tate but interferes with this acquisition. In the light 
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of these considerations, this paper proposes a re- 
alignment of the role of reinforcement such as will 
make it a condition not of acquisition or learning 
per se but of retention.” Efforts at conciliation be- 
tween opposing theories as well as experimental stud- 
ies are suggested. 27 references.—G. E. Rowland. 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


4762. Gusel’nikov, V. I. Metodika registratsii 
élektroéntsefalogramm u melkikh laboratornykh 
zhivotnykh pri pomoshchi mikroélektrodov v 
khronicheskom éksperimente. (Methods of record- 
ing electroencephalograms in small laboratory animals 
with the help of microelectrodes in chronic experi- 
ments.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 626- 
628.—The preparation of microelectrodes for use in 
chronic experiments with fish, turtles, etc., is de- 
scribed along with the operative technique employed. 
The methods utilized in recording the EEG’s are also 
described.—/. D. London. 

4763. Hindley, C. B., & Falkner, Frank. A one- 
way window. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 105.— 
“The screen ... is very easy to make, and has proved 
to be eminently satisfactory. It consists of a sheet of 
fine-gauge copper-wire mesh (30 to the inch), sand- 
wiched between ordinary plate glass on the front 
surface (i.e., the testing room side), and dark blue 
glass, of the type used in ambulances, behind ((.e., 
the observation room side). The layers of the ‘sand- 
wich’ are fixed together at the edges by transparent 
cellophane, which is entirely hidden within the groove 
of the window support. . . . The window has proved 
to be satisfactory, even when the level of illumina- 
tion is the same in the two rooms, though, of course, 
clarity is increased by heightened illumination in the 
testing room. Little sound penetrates the screen.”— 
L. E. Thune. 

4764. Laner, S., Morris, P., & Oldfield, R.C. A 
random pattern screen. Qwart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 9, 105-108—A method is described for pro- 
ducing a black on white screen whose pattern was 
built up synthetically using random number sequences. 
The screen is to be used to provide “noise” in experi- 
ments in visual processes. Copies are available from 
one of the authors.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4765. Porter, Douglas. A critical review of a 
portion of the literature on teaching devices. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1957, 27, 126-147.—Complex elec- 
tronic, optical, or electro-mechanical devices developed 
principally during the past 30 years which are de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of teaching are con- 
sidered. Classification is attempted in terms of the 
broad categories of stimulus device, response device, 
and stimulus-response device, although the concept of 
“teaching device” applies most properly only to the 
last group. Only articles on one type of stimulus- 
response device, immediate reinforcers, are critically 
evaluated with emphasis upon such theoretical issues 
as reinforcement and its conditions, and transfer ef- 
fects. Problems of design and methodology are recog- 
nized in evaluation of the few experimental studies 
reported. 124-item bibliography—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

4766. Radushinskii, L. A. Primenenie tenzome- 
trii dlia izucheniia rabochikh dvizhenii cheloveka. 
(The application of tensiometry for studying work 
movements in man.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 
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804-805..—An instrument and its use are described 
for assessing manipulative efficiency in man.—I/. D. 
London. 

4767. Shackel, B. Diminishing the zero drift in 
recording DC from the human body surface. 
Ouart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 109-110.—“. . . a 
preliminary communication of electrode and subject 
preparation techniques which have been found to di- 
minish considerably the zero drifts when recording 
DC potentials in the range from 10 microvolts to 10 
millivolts."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4768. Shakhnovich, A. R. Pribor dlia avtoma- 
ticheskoi fotozapisi krivykh zrachkovykh reaktsii 
i dvizhenii glaza s kinokadrov. (Apparatus for 
automatic photorecording of curves of pupillary re- 
actions and of eye movements from film.) Biopizika, 
1958, 3, 248-251.—Details of an apparatus are given 
for which it is claimed that finer data than hereto- 
fore possible are procurable on the character of 
pupillary reactions and their relationship to eye move- 
ments.—/. D. London. 

4769. Stevens, S. S. On the psychophysical law. 
Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 153-181.—The general psy- 
chophysical law is that equal stimulus ratios produce 
equal subjective ratios. A first-order approximation 
is a power function whose exponent varies from 0.3 
(loudness) to 2.0 (visual flash rate). This holds for 
Class I (prothetic) or quantitative continua, distin- 
guishable by 4 criteria: “the j.n.d. increases in sub- 
jective size as psychological magnitude increases, 
category rating-scales are concave downwards when 
plotted against psychological magnitude, comparative 
judgments exhibit a time-order error ... , and equi- 


section experiments exhibit hystersis” (a lagging be- 


hind of apparent sense differences). Class II (meta- 
thetic) or qualitative continua are lacking in these 4 
criteria. Psychological scales based on direct ratio 
methods are better than Fechnerian methods, e.g., 
method of paired comparisons. 75 references.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

4770. Suchkov, V. V. K_ metodike raboty s 
termicheskim razdrazhitelem. (On methods of 
working with thermal stimulus.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1957, 43, 1000-1002.—Construction and use of a de- 
vice are described for controlled thermal stimulation 
where the experimenter may be at a distance from the 
subject. The advantages claimed for the device are 
constancy of: (1) degree of thermal stimulation; (2) 
area of stimulation; (3) pressure of the thermoele- 
ment; and (4) time of application —/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4876, 4884, 4930, 4966, 5011, 
5422, 6082) 


New TEsTs 


4771. Bennett, George K., Bennett, Marjorie G., 
Wallace, Wimburn L., & Wesman, Alexander G. 
College Qualification tests. Forms A and B, timed, 
80 minutes testing time, college freshmen. Combined 
booklets ($5.00 per 25), answer sheets ($3.50 per 50), 
machine scoring keys ($.55 with manual). New 
York: Psychological Corp., 1957.—A series of 3 
ability tests developed for use by colleges in admis- 
sion, placement, and guidance. Scores provided are 
total; verbal; numerical; information-total, -science, 
and -social studies. The manual, pp. 34, includes 
norms on newly admitted college freshmen, by sex, 
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for type of school, type of curriculum and one geo- 
graphical section. Reliability coefficients, validity 
coefficients with grade point average, intercorrela- 
tions, and correlations with ACE, SCAT, and other 
tests are also given.—R. L. McCornack. 

4772. Brainard, Paul P., & Brainard, Ralph T. 
Brainard Occupational Preference Inventory. 
Form R, untimed, 30 minutes, grades 8-12 and 
adults. Booklets ($3.25 per 25 with manual and 
key), answer sheets ($1.90 per 50), specimen set 
($.35). New York: Psychological Corp., 1956.— 
An inventory for the systematic study of vocational 
interests. Both sexes obtain scores in the fields of 
commercial, mechanical, professional, esthetic, and 
scientific; while for boys an agricultural and for 
girls a personal service score is obtained. The 
manual, pp. 12, presents the new percentile norms by 
sex, retest and odd-even reliability and intercorrela- 
tions among the field scores. —R. L. McCornack. 

4773. Buhler, Charlotte, & Manson, Morse P. 
The Picture World Test. Group, 1 form, age 6— 
adult, untimed, 15-50 minutes. West Los Angeles: 
Western Psychological Services, 1956. iv, 86 p.— 
This manual describes a projective technique in which 
the subject makes up a world and a story with 12 
scenes. Initial studies with 94 adults and 22 children 
are described. The characteristics of 6 clinical groups 
and 32 sample stories with interpretations are pre- 
sented.—R. L. McCornack. 

4774. Cassel, Russel N. The Cassel Group Level 
of Aspiration Test. Group, 1 form, 20 minutes, per- 
sons with fifth grade reading ability. West Los An- 
geles: Western Psychological Services, 1957.—This 
revision yields 7 scores which assess the discrepancy 
between the real world and the world as it is per- 
ceived by the individual. The manual, pp. 24, in- 
cludes test-retest and Spearman-Brown reliability 
data, score intercorrelations, correlations with other 
tests, validation studies with normal, delinquent, and 
prison groups, and norms for various groups.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

4775. Ellsworth, Robert B. The MACC Be- 
havior Adjustment Scale. Adult, 1 form, untimed, 
individual. West Los Angeles: Western Psychologi- 
cal Services, 1957.—A 14-item rating scale designed 
to assess the levels of behavioral adjustments of hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patients using the observations 
of nonprofessional personnel. The manual, pp. 10, 
includes a description of the 4 independent and total 
scores, and a summary of several reliability and 
validity studies —R. L. McCornack. 

4776. Forer, Bertram R. The Forer Structured 
Sentence Completion Test. Child-adult, 4 forms, 
timed, group. West Los Angeles: Western Psycho- 
logical Services, 1957.—A fairly highly structured 
100-item test designed to reveal valuable diagnostic 
information by a wide and systematic coverage of the 
subject’s attitude-value system. Separate forms for 
children and adults of each sex are provided. A 
record form for scoring is described in the manual, 
pp. 15.—R. L. MeCornack. 

4777. Forer, Bertram R. The Forer Vocational 
Survey. Adult, male and female forms, untimed, 
group. West Los Angeles: Western Psychological 
Services, 1957.—The 80 incomplete sentences are de- 
vised to explore the work adjustment, attitudes, in- 
terests and conflicts of the subject. The record form 
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is an ll-category outline for classifying interpreta- 
tions of the sentence completions.—R. L. McCornack. 

4778. Gough, Harrison G. California Psycho- 
logical Inventory. 1 form. Untimed (45-60 min.). 
Manual, 40 p. ($3.00), test booklet ($6.25 per 25, 
$21.75 per 100), hand-scoring or IBM answer sheet 
and profile sheet ($3.75 per 50, $16.50 per 250, $27.25 
per 500), hand-scoring or IBM stencils ($3.00 per 
set), specimen set ($1.00). Palo Alto, Calif.: Con- 
sulting Psychologists Press, 1956, 1957.—A 468-item 
personality inventory (200 MMPI items included) 
“intended primarily for use with ‘normal’ (non-psy- 
chiatrically disturbed) subjects.” Research testing 
has been done with males and females from age 12 
through 70 on some 50,000 cases. Standard score 
norms are based on more than 6,000 cases for each 
sex. The present 18 scales which are designed to 
assess personality characte~istics important from a 
social interaction point of view are grouped in 4 
broad categories emphasizing effective interpersonal 
functioning: measures of poise, ascendancy, and self- 
assurance ; socialization, maturity, and responsibility : 
achievement potential and intellectual efficiency: and 
intellectual and interest modes. The manual presents 
extensive information on development of the scales, 
on scale validities. description and interpretation of 
individual scales, interactions among scales, as well 
as interpretation of profiles and a discussion of dis- 
simulation and faking. 54 references—W. RB. Hall. 

4779. Grayson, Harry M. The Grayson Per- 
cevtualization Test. Forms A & B. adults, 4 min- 
untimed, group. West Los Angeles: Western Psycho- 


logical Services, 1957.—A rapid-screening instrument 
used as an aid for the detection of cortical impair- 


ment. The manual, pp. 9, describes this revised test. 
the method for obtaining the speed and quality scores, 
and the standardization of the 2 forms with groups 
of normals and organics totalling 75.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

4780. Lee, Edwin A., & Thorpe, Louis P. Oc- 
cupational Interest Inventory. Untimed, 30-40 
minutes, 2 levels, grade 7 to adult and grade 9 to 
adult. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1956. 
—aAn inventory designed to appraise and analvze the 
vocationally significant interests of the individual. 
The advanced form differs from the intermediate form 
in reading level and in the level of occupations repre- 
sented. Both forms yield 6 scores in occupational 
fields, 3 tvpes of interests scores, and an interest level 
score. The manuals, pp. 28 and pp. 36, present in- 
formation on reliability, validity, intercorrelations of 
scores, correlations with other tests, and profile in- 
terpretation.—R. L. McCornack. 

4781. Sherman, Murray H. The Sherman Men- 
tal Impairment Test. Group, 1 form, adults, 10 
minutes. West Los Angeles: Western Psychological 
Services, 1956.—A rapid and objective means for 
determining mental impairment. Norms for 7 clini- 
cal groups of young adult males are presented for 
both the letter finding and reaction time scores. Also 
given are correlations with Wechsler-Bellevue IQs. 
—R. L. McCornack. 

4782. Tiedeman, H. R. The Tiedeman Arith- 
metical Knowledge and Information Test. Forms 
A & B, 50 minutes, grades 7-13. West Los Angeles: 
Western Psychological Services, 1957.—The 90-item 
test is designed to measure the ability to respond to 
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arithmetical problems involving a wide variety of 
applications of arithmetic fundamentals. Equivalent 
form and Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients and 
percentile grade norms are presented in the manual.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


4783. Tiegs, Ernest, & Clark, Willis W. Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests. Group, forms W, X, Y, 
& Z, 162 minutes testing time, five levels for grades 
1-2, 3-4, 4-6, 7-9, and 9-14. Los Angeles, Calif. : 
California Test Bureau, 1957.—A revision involving 
a restandardization and extensive changes in content 
and format. This battery is designed for measure 
ment, evaluation, and diagnosis of school achievement. 
Each basic skill is divided into 2 parts: reading into 
vocabulary and comprehension, arithmetic into rea 
soning and fundamentals, and language into mechanics 
and spelling. The manual includes reliability coef 
ficients, information on content and construct validity, 
percentile and grade norms, and suggestions for the 
interpretation and diagnosis of profiles —R. lL. Mc- 
Cornack. 


STATISTICS 


4784. Cleven, Walter A., & Meador, B. J. 
Punched-card calculation of the D statistic. [duc. 
psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 142-148.—“A method of 
computation of the D statistic for positive single-digit 
integers by means of [BM punched-card equipment 
is presented, including the necessary wiring diagram. 
The 602-A Calculating Punch is the only machine re 
quired, aside from the usual key punching, sorting, 
and printing equipment. The adaptation of the pro 
cedure for obtaining sums and sums of squares of 
single-digit score sets, useful in computing means and 
variances, is also presented.”—H’. Coleman. 

4785. Cornfield, Jerome, & Tukey, John W. 
Average values of mean squares in factorials. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1956, 27, 907—-949.—Formulas, 
depending only on the selection of factor levels, are 
given for crossed classifications with no interaction. 
The two-way and three-way classifications are treated 
in detail. Relations to other recent work are dis 
cussed. 26 references.—P. Ratoosh. 

4786. Dressel, Paul L. The development of a 
test of uniqueness. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 
17, 43-54.—Ways are suggested for “systematically 
producing large numbers of equivalent multiple choice 
test items for which one alternate possesses an unique 
property.” Accompanied by suitable directions un- 
ambiguous items are assured. If tests are desired to 
measure originality, examinees must be required to 
indicate the reasons for the alternate chosen on am- 
biguous items.—lHI". Coleman. 

4787. Frankard, Paul. Analyse critique de la 
notion de validité: Contribution 4 la méthodologie 
psychométrique. (A critical analysis of the concept 
of validity: Contribution to psychometric methodol- 
ogy.) Louvain, Belgium: Catholic Univ. Louvain, 
1957. 145 p.—Literature on validity is summarized 
and discussed. Though most of the 172 references 
cited are by American and British psychometricians, 
some 34 articles and books by other writers (chiefly 
French) supplement these.—J. C. Stanley. 

4788. Griffin, Harold D. Graphic calculation of 
Kendall’s tau coefficient. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1957, 17, 281-285.—The studies of S. C. Holmes in 
the 1920s suggest a simpler graphic method of com- 
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puting the tau coefficient than Bright’s method (see 
29: 6506). Examples are given of the use of Griffin’s 
adaptation of the method.—W. Coleman. 

4789. Jones, Robert A., & Michael, William B. 
An empirical study of systematic errors in esti- 
mates of item difficulty obtained from use of upper 
and lower 27 per cent criterion groups. duc. 
psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 131-135.—“Through use 
of two statistical models positive evidence was found 
that for item-total score validities in excess of .50 a 
significant degree of systematic error occurs in the 
estimation of level of item difficulty from use of upper 
and lower 27 per cent criterion groups. It is recom- 
mended that for items with validities of .50 or higher 
some consideration be given to making corrections in 
estimates of indices of difficulty level.”—IW. Coleman. 


4790. Lindley, D. V. On a measure of the in- 
formation provided by an experiment. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1956, 27, 986-1005.—“‘A measure is intro- 
duced of the information provided by an experiment. 
The measure is derived from the work of Shannon 
and involves the knowledge prior to performing the 
experiment, expressed through a prior probability 
distribution over the parameter space. The measure 
is used to compare some pairs of experiments with- 
out reference to prior distributions; this method of 
comparison is contrasted with the methods discussed 
by Blackwell. Finally, the measure is applied to 
provide a solution to some problems of experimental 
design, where the object of experimentation is not 
to reach decisions but rather to gain knowledge about 
the world.”—-P. Ratoosh. 

4791. Lubin, Ardie. Some formulae for use with 
suppressor variables. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 
17, 286-296.—Formulae are developed for determin- 
ing whether to use a variable as a suppressor. Their 
use is discussed with qualifying conditions and ex- 
amples are given. In general, to obtain the highest 
correlation with the criterion, the valid predictor 
minus the product of the suppressor variable and the 
suppressor-valid correlation should be used.—W. 
Coleman, 

4792. McHugh, Richard B. Determining sam- 
ple size in validation research. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1957, 17, 136-141.—An equation is developed 
to help determine the size of sample wanted in valida- 
tion research. Parameters included in the equation 
are the amount of precision (1) desired for the esti- 
mate, and the permissible risk (I1) of failure to 
achieve the precision. Examples are given and the 
rationale presented.—W. Coleman. 

4793. McQuitty, Louis L. Elementary linkage 
analysis for isolating orthogonal and oblique types 
and typal relevancies. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 
17, 207-229.—Elementary linkage analysis is a method 
of clustering objects, e.g., people, into types to achieve 
typal structure. A case illustrating the method is 
presented for which “. . . types were isolated from a 
15 variable matrix in only 5 minutes with but pencil 
and paper. Only one additional hour was required to 
compute the relevancies of the variables on the typal 
centroids of the 2 types into which they were classi- 
fied.” Related work by Cattell and Stephenson is 
reviewed and the mathematical rationale presented. 
3 extensions of linkage analysis are briefly described: 
centroid-linkage analysis, hierachical linkage analy- 
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sis, and differential linkage analysis. 19 references. 


—W. Coleman. 


4794. McQuitty, Louis L. Isolating predictor 
patterns associated with major criterion patterns. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 3-42.—Three meth- 
ods of pattern analysis are reviewed and their limi- 
tations indicated: cumulative, multi-prototypes, and 
“dual-pattern.” The contributions of Horst and of 
Lubin and Osburn to the solution of the Meeh!l Para- 
dox are described and extended. A new method of 
pattern analysis for unordered data is presented. 
This method yields differential results depending on 
which theory of behavioral organization best fits the 
test item responses. Use of the dual-pattern method 
is illustrated by its application to a large group of 
air force aircraft and engine mechanics. A battery 
of 5 predictors was administered and 6 criterion rat- 
ings obtained for each mechanic. The criterion rat- 
ings for each subject in the standardization group 
were then subjected to a multiple classification by 
agreement analysis. Responses of subjects in each 
criterion pattern classification group were then tabu- 
lated for the predictor items. Through some addi- 
tional steps described in detail by McQuitty, cutting 
scores were derived on the standardization group and 
cross-validated with a second group.. Coefficients of 
dependability of prediction were computed reflecting 
comparability to linear models. 28 references.—IlV. 
Coleman. 


4795. Madden, Edward H. Aristotle’s treatment 
of probability and signs. Phil. Sci., 1957, 24, 167- 
172.—Aristotle treated probability with respect to: 
(1) frequency; (2) opinion based on authority; and 
(3) confirmation. None of his conceptions are de- 
veloped according to modern points of view, as wit- 
ness, for example, his disconcern with the problem 
of inductive inference. However, granting the causal 
premise upon which his inductive argument is based, 
there is, in the minds of some modern philosophers, 
no quarrel, since there is “no more sense in demand- 
ing that induction be ‘justified’ deductively, than 
deduction ‘justified’ inductively."—M. B. Turner. 


4796. Ryans, David G. Research designs for 
the empirical validation of tests and inventories. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 175-184.—Drawing 
from his experience in the Teacher Characteristics 
Study, Ryans outlines his conceptualization of validity 
research and validity design. He covers designs for 
item validation and selection with homogeneous and 
multiple populations and designs for estimating con- 
current and predictive validity of item combinations. 
The latter includes random sampling and _ validity 
generalization designs —W. Coleman. 


4797. Salmon, Wesley C. The predictive infer- 
ence. Phil. Sci., 1957, 24, 180-190.—Argument in 
an earlier paper (“The Short Run”), in which pre- 
dictive inference was justified on the assumption 
that we have knowledge of long run probabilities, 
is now extensively qualified. Since there are an 
infinite number of “asymptotic rules,” the selection 
of any one for predictive inference is arbitrary, and 
we have no a priori means of knowing which rule of 
inference is superior. If short run inference is to be 
salvaged, “it seems likely that the conception of 
probability must be finitized, i.e., referred to finite 
sequences.” Proofs are appended.—M. B. Turner. 
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4798. Thomas, H. L. Introduction to applied 
statistics. New York: Scholar’s Library, 1957. ii, 
78 p. $2.75.—This presents a fairly elementary treat- 
ment of generally common statistical concepts and 
procedures. High school algebra is stated to be the 
only prerequisite mathematics. The contents include 
chapters on Chi square, variance analysis, the t test, 
and linear regression and simple correlation.—C. V. 
Riche. 

4799. Walker, Helen M., & Lev, Joseph. Ele- 
mentary statistical methods. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Holt, 1958. xvi, 302 p. $4.75.—A rela- 
tively nonmathematical one-semester introduc- 
tory text similar to its predecessor (see 17: 2565). 
The first 4 chapters cover the use of statistics and 
the collection and presentation of data. The next 4 
take up summary descriptions of distributions and 
the placement of individuals relative to the group. 
Chapters 9-11 discuss regression and correlation. 
Chapter 12 covers the normal distribution. The 
last 4 chapters deal with sampling statistics involving 
the use of the normal distribution and t. Problems 
are included immediately after the pertinent exposi- 
tion. Additional pages include a 12-table appendix, 
glossary of symbols, list of formulas, and answers to 
problems.—R. S. Harper. 

4800. Wherry, Robert J. The past and future 
of criterion evaluation. Personn. Psychol., 1957, 
10, 1-5.—In the past, criteria have been evaluated 
in terms of reliability, accessibility and cost, ac- 
ceptability, predictability, and agreement with other 
criteria. Recent developments have stressed emphasis 
upon job and situational analysis and identification of 
basic structure through factor analysis. Future im- 
provements will result from continued study of: (1) 
the ultimate criterion; (2) criterion equivalence; (3) 
job and situational analysis; (4) empirical valida- 
tion of rational approaches; (5) appropriateness of 
criteria.—A. S. Thompson. 

4801. Wilk, M. B., & Kempthorne, O. Some 
aspects of the analysis of factorial experiments in 
a completely randomized design. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1956, 27, 950-985.—Some aspects are dis- 
cussed of the analysis of factorial experiments in a 
completely randomized design. This paper is a por- 
tion of an investigation of the role and meaning of 
linear models in randomized experiments. 18 refer- 
ences.—P. Ratoosh. 


4802. Woolf, Barnet. The log likelihood ratio 
test (the G-test): Methods and tables for tests 
of heterogeneity in contingency tables. Ann. hum. 
Genet., 1957, 21, 397-410.—The theoretical basis of 
the log liklihood ratio test G = 23a(Ina—Inm) 
where a is the observed number and m the expected 
number in a cell is described and detailed instructions 
and tables are given for its use as a test of hetero- 
geneity in contingency tables.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


(See also Abstract 5339) 


REFERENCE WorKS 


4803. English, Horace B. & English, Ava 
Champney. A comprehensive dictionary of psy- 
chological and psychoanalytical terms: A guide 
to usage. New York: Longmans, Green, 1958. xiv, 
594 p. $8.00.—This dictionary of more than 13,000 


terms aims to define all terms frequently used in a 
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special or technical sense in the psychological sciences 
as well as relevant terms from mathematics, medicine, 
the natural and social sciences and other related 
fields. To clarify the relationships of data from 
various fields, clusters of meanings and their related 
contexts are brought together by means of cross refer- 
ences.—A. J. Sprow. 

4804. UNESCO. List monidale des périodiques 
spécialisés dans les sciences sociales. (2e éd.) 
(World list of social science periodicals.) (2nd ed.) 
Paris, France: UNESCO, 1957. 209 p. $3.00.— 
924 social science periodicals are arranged by coun- 
try of publication with indexes of titles, of scientific 
institutes, of subjects, and by subject field (see 28: 
6833). Information for each entry includes editor, 
address, publisher, periodicity, etc., and a description 
of an issue so as to provide an exact idea of its con- 
tents.—A. J. Sprow. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


4805. American Psychological Association. 


Committee on Health and Accident Insurance. 
1957 Report on health and accident insurance for 
psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 216- 
217. 


4806. American Psychological Association. 
Committee on Public Relations. Suggestion for 
public relations. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 218. 

4807. American Psychological Association. 
Division of Experimental Psychology. Commit- 
tee of Division 3 on Relations with APA. The 
Division of Experimental Psychology and the 
APA. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 200-203. 

4808. American Psychological Association. 
Policy and Planning Board. Proposed changes in 
the rules for membership in the American Psy- 
chological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 
12, 194-199. 


(See also Abstract 4844) 


History & BroGRAPHY 


4809. Aron, Willy. Fartsaykhnungen vegn 
opshtam fun Freud un vegn zayn yidishkeyt. 
(Notes on Freud’s ancestry and his Jewishness.) 
Yivo Bleter, 1956, 40, 166-174.—Freud’s father, born 
in formerly Austrian Galicia, grew up in a Jewish 
orthodox atmosphere which had an important influ- 
ence on young Sigmund’s development. Also his 
mother’s ancestry was orthodox. Data were col- 
lected from Freud’s letters (especially those to 
Schnitzler ), from his enunciations about the Hebrew 
University and the Yivo (Jewish Scientific Insti- 
tute) and about the Hebrew and Yiddish translations 
of his writings; also his Theodor Herzl dream is 
given—in order to explain his relation to Jewish 
life and culture—H. Ormian, 

4810. Beharriell, Frederick J. Freud’s debts to 
literature. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5(1), 18 
30.—Freud conceded debts to the German writer 
Ludwig Borne, the Swiss author C. F. Meyer, and 
above all to Arthur Schnitzler, the famous Viennese 
poet and physician whom Freud avoided meeting 
because he did not wish to see his double—D. 
Prager. 

4811. Beritov, I. K razvitiiu fiziologii tsentral’- 
noi nervnoi sistemy v sovetskom soiuze za 40 let. 
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(On the development of physiology of the central 
nervous system in the Soviet Union after 40 years.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 1021-1036.—A historical 
account is given of progress in Soviet physiology of 
the central nervous system during the past 40 years.— 
!. D. London. 

4812. Biriukov, D. A. Zametki ob osnovnykh 
étapakh razvitiia reflektornoi teorii. (Notes on 
the chief stages in the development of reflex theory.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 77-82.—The history of 
reflex theory is sketched with special emphasis on the 
contributions of Sherrington, in honor of whose 100th 
birthday the article was written.—/. D. London. 

4813. Burrow, Trigant. A search for man’s 
sanity: The selected letters of . with bio- 
graphical notes. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 
1958. xxi, 615 p. $8.75.—The Editorial Committee 
of the Lifwynn Foundation (William E. Galt, Chm.) 
has arranged Trigant Burrow’s letters chronologi- 
cally in 15 chapters with biographical text. Burrow’s 
life and work showed 4 major emphases. “From 
the first phase only a few letters to his wife and 
young son are included. . . . The second period is 
represented by the series of letters written to his 
mother during the year of study with Jung. .. . From 
this point on it is easy to follow, through his corre- 
spondence, the significant events and developments of 
lrigant Burrow’s life and studies . . .” in the develop- 
ment and research in group analysis with emphasis 
in the final period on the internal physiological 
changes accompanying external behavior. 71-item 
bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

4814. Christian, Paul. Nachruf fiir Viktor Frei- 
herr von Weizacker. Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 155- 
156.—Obituary. 

4815. Danilov, I. V., & Kupalov, P. S. Osno- 
vnye cherty razvitiia fiziologii vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nost posle velikoi oktiabr’skoi sotsialistch- 
eskoi revoliutsii. (Main features of the develop- 
ment of the physiology of higher nervous activity 
after the Great October Socialist Revolution.) 
Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 1008-1020.—The con- 
tributions of the major workers in the field of Soviet 
physiology are presented and discussed in the his- 
torical context of the 40 postrevolutionary years. 
Progress has been impressive, but the following sub- 
jects have not received their necessary development: 
“physiology of the subcortical formations,” clinically 
useful formulations of “types of higher nervous ac- 
tivity,” “experimental neuroses and methods for their 
cure,” etc. “A real necessity is the establishment of 
closer contact with psychiatry and psychology, the 
joint working out of general problems connected with 
the 3 disciplines—higher nervous activity, psychology, 
and psychiatry.”—/. D. London. 

4816. Delgado, Honorio. Kraepelin y Freud a 
cien afios de su nacimiento. (Kraepelin and Freud 
on their 100th birthday.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1956, 19, 452-473.—While Kraepelin gave psy- 
chiatry the firm scientific foundation it needed, Freud 
gave it what it needed to be of practical use in psy- 
chotherapy. English, French, and German sum- 
maries.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4817. Desmonde, William H. G. H. Mead and 
Freud: American social psychology and psycho- 
analysis. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5(1), 31-50. 
“. .. both Mead and Freud were stimulated by Dar- 
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win’s theory to regard man as a natural phenomenon 
which could be scientifically investigated. Both 
sought to find the determinants for human conduct, 
and both regarded mind as a social emergent. The 
results of their inquiries are surprisingly similar.” 
However, Mead opposed Freud’s emphasis upon sex- 
ual factors in personality.—D. Prager. 

4818. Ey, Henri. De Kraepelin a Freud. (From 
Kraepelin to Freud.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1956, 19, 437-451.—Whereas Kraepelin attempted to 
view patients objectively, Freud endeavored to under- 
stand them better from within. Both have made 
worthy contributions to psychiatry. These contribu- 
tions are reviewed in this paper. English, French, 
and German summaries—R. M. Frumkin, 

4819. Frank, G. M., & Kuzin, A. M. Razvitie 
biofiziki za 40 let posle velikoi oktiabr’skoi sotsial- 
isticheskoi revoliutsii. (Development of biophysics 
during the 40 years after the Great October Socialist 
Revolution.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 545-551.—A sketch 
is given of biophysical developments in the Soviet 
Union over the last 40 years. Among others the fol- 
lowing are noted for their contributions: P. P. La- 
zarev (ionic theory of nerve excitation, biophysics 
of vision), L. A. Orbeli (sensory functions), A. A. 
Samoilov (electrophysiology of nervous excitation), 
S. I. Vavilov (quantum theory of vision), S. V. 
Kravkov (sensory interaction), N. T. Fedorov (color 
vision), D. N. Niuberg (biophysics of vision).—/. 
D. London. 

4820. Freud, Sigmund. An unpublished letter 
on parapsychology. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 
5(1), 12-13.—The letter was written in 1921 in re- 
sponse to Carrington’s invitation to join the Ameri- 
can Psychical Institute. Freud admitted his fascina- 
tion for the field but refused to join so as to keep 
psychoanalysis distinctly apart from the occult.—D. 
Prager. 

4821. Ginetsinskii, A. G., Kreps, E. B., & Ton- 
kikh, A. B. Leon Abgarovich Orbeli. Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1957, 43, 595-599.—An appreciation and ac- 
count of Orbeli’s work are tendered on the occasion 
of his 75th birthday. 

4822. ————-. 
oktiabr’skof sotsialisticheskoi revoliutsii. 


K 40-i godovshchine velikoi 
(On the 
fortieth anniversary of the Great October Socialist 


Revolution.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 1005-1007. 
—A list of the accomplishments in the field of Soviet 
physiology, including that of the conditioned reflex, 
is given for the forty years since the revolution.— 
I. D. London. 

4823. Kvasov, D. G., & Fedorova-Grot, A. K. 
Pavel 1Ur’evich Rostovtsev i otsenka ego nauch- 
noi deiatel’nosti I. P. Pavlovym. (Pavel [Ur’evich 
Rostovtsev and I. P. Pavlov’s estimate of his scien- 
tific activity.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 82-86.— 
The physiological contributions of a long neglected 
pupil of Pavlov and Bekterev are presented and an 
appreciation rendered on his behalf—J. D. London. 

4824. ————.. Lenoid Timofeevich Zagorul’ko. 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 493-494.—A necrology 
of Zagorul’ko, noted for his work on sensory inter- 
action, nervous coordination, central and peripheral 
vision, as well as other subjects related to the physiol- 
ogy of vision.—/. D. London. 

4825. Lindner, Robert. Psychoanalysis in 2001 
A.D. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5(1), 143-144.— 
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The incidence of neurosis arising from intrapersonal 
causes will remain the same in 2001 as it does today. 
But neurosis arising from social factors will have 
decreased markedly because by 2001 many of our 
political difficulties will have been worked through. 
With the increase of consciousness, new and un- 
dreamed-of potentialities of the human mind will be 
disclosed. Intrapersonal crime will never be wholly 
eliminated since it depends on factors that vary with 
the degree of consciousness obtained. There is a 
race between forces seeking to contract and forces 
seeking to expand man’s awareness of himself. Man’s 
future will depend on which forces win that race.— 
D. Prager. 

4826. Morgenthaler, W. Heinrich Meng zum 
70. Geburtstag. (Heinrich Meng on his 70th birth- 
day.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 16, 131- 
132.—An appreciation. 

4827. Schneck, Jerome M. Thomas Sydenham 
and psychological medicine. Amer. J. Psychict., 
1957, 113, 1034-1036—Thomas Sydenham (1624— 
1689), who is important as the founder of modern 
clinical medicine, also holds an important position in 
the history of psychiatry. “He described hysteria, 
recognized its existence in men as well as women, 
but more important, he voiced his awareness of the 
very widespread existence of psychological illness 
during the course of an active clinical practice of 
medicine.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

4828. Schultz, I. H. Viktor Freiherr von Weiz- 
sicker, 1886-1957. 7Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 
3-4.—Obituary. 


4829, Sears, Robert R. L. M. Terman, pioneer 


in mental measurement. Science, 1957, 125, 978. 
—Obituary. 

4830. Silbermann, Maximilian. Julius Wagner 
Von Jauregg, 1857-1957. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
113, 1057—1058.—Obituary. 

4831. Stewart, R. A. The Institute of Social 
Psychiatry. IJnt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 2, 214-219. 
—Tells about the history and development of the In- 
stitute of Social Psychiatry since its founding in 1946. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

4832. T[{horne], F[rederick] C. C. M. Louttit, 
1901-1956. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 99.—Obitu- 
ary. 

4833. Viereck, G. S. An interview with Freud. 
Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5(1), 1-11.—Freud’s 
immortality did not concern him. He felt that every- 
thing that lives must perish. The analyst must con- 
stantly analyze himself. The analyst’s complexes are 
both the source of his weakness and of his strength. 
Freud felt Americans made few original contributions 
to psychoanalysis. Freud said: “To leave psycho- 
analysis solely in the hands of doctors would be fatal 
to its development. A medical education is as often a 
handicap as an advantage to the psychoanalyst.”— 
D. Prager. 

4834. Volokhov, A. A. Leon Abgarovich Orbeli. 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 629-636.—An 
appreciation and description of Orbeli’s life work are 
offered on the occasion of his 75th birthday. His in- 
vestigations in the physiology of the sympathetic 
nervous system and of higher nervous activity are 
rated high.—/. D. London. 


GENERAL 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4835. Bhatt, L. J. Psychology as a profession. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1956, 31, 1-13.—Presidential ad- 
dress, Section of Psychology and Educational Sci- 
ences, Indian Science Congress, 1956. Psychologists 
in India are active in universities, teaching, research, 
clinical work, guidance, testing, and service to busi 
ness and industry. Many more school psychologists 
are needed. Universities should develop research in 
connection with teaching, and probably with different 
specializations in different universities —H. Wunder- 
lich. 

4836. Cook, Stuart W. Beyond law and ethics: 
A proposal for collaboration in psychological prac- 
tice. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 267-272.—Few 
below-standard activities result from deliberate choice. 
Psychologists in practice should have regular contact 
with some of their colleagues; the level of perform- 
ance will be higher if psychologists do not operate in 
isolation from professional colleagues. Institution- 
alizing small collaborating groups of psychologists is 
desirable on the assumption that the groups would 
take up at the point where training procedure left 
off. Other advantages are increased opportunities 
for discussing problems, clarifying issues, getting 
help, checking judgments with others, an’ . continu- 
ous re-examination of one’s own professional tech- 
nique.—S. J. Lachman. 


4837. Fuchs, Alfred H., Klare, George R., & 
Pullen, Maxwell S. Student reactions to topics in 
general psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 
219-221.—“Two hundred students in four general 
psychology classes were asked to rank 16 topics on 
five dimensions. The topics used on the ranking 
sheets were the 16 chapter titles in Ruch’s “Psychol- 
ogy and life,” the textbook used in the general psy- 
chology course. .. . The five dimensions along which 
the chapters were ranked were Interest, New In- 
formation, Organization (preferred order of topics), 
Ease of Understanding, and Usefulness (in everyday 
life).” Results are presented in two tables and dis- 
cussed. “The five dimensions themselves were ranked 
in importance by Ss as follows: (1) Usefulness; (2) 
Interest; (3) Ease of Understanding; (4) Organiza- 
tion; and (5) New Information.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4838. Matarazzo, pps 2 D., & Daniel, Robert 
S. The teaching of psychology by psychologists 
in medical schools. /. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 410- 
415.—Results are presented from a questionnaire sent 
in 1955 to 346 psychologists known to hold appoint- 
ments on medical school staffs, in order to determine 
their professional activities. Returns from 174 psy- 
chologists at 57 of the 78 schools were received. 
Their roles include teaching, research, psychotherapy, 
psychodiagnostics, administration, and admissions. 
Data in regard to teaching activities are given: num- 
bers of psychologist teachers, courses taught, cate- 
gories of students taught, and medical school titles 
of these psychologists. Trends and organizational re- 
lationships are discussed. Spanish summary.—J. 7. 
Cowles. 

4839. Morrow, William R. Psychologists’ atti- 
tude on psychological issues. I. Constrictive 
method-formalism. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 133- 
147.—A Likert-type scale was constructed to meas- 
ure “constrictive method-formalism” in attitudes re- 
garding controversial issues of general method in 
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psychology. Such attitudes are defined as involving 
indiscriminate insistence on certain meticulous forms 
of observational procedure and theory-formation 
treated as ends-in-themselves; together with nega- 
tive, restricting attitudes toward a descriptive, prob- 
lem-content-centered approach and toward the possi- 
bilities of thereby attaining valid psychologists would 
show substantial individual consistency in their de- 
gree of adherence to such attitudes —G. E. Rowland. 


4840. Pickering, Edward J., & Kornhauser, 
Arthur. Opinions about industrial psychology by 
different groups of psychologists. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1957, 12, 204-211.—“In general, the findings 
provide a partial sketch of how industrial psychology 
is perceived and evaluated by different groups of psy- 
chologists. The most common criticism is that in- 
dustrial psychology is not sufficiently concerned with 
its ties to basic psychology. . . . In addition, serious 
questions are raised concerning the areas of research 
that are emphasized or slighted, the professional 
qualifications of many practitioners, tendencies to 
offer psychological judgments that reach beyond sci- 
entific results, frequent overselling of industrial ap- 
plications, and an excessive accent on the practical 
in training industrial psychologists. Many psycholo- 
gists also charge that industrial psychology is too 
management oriented, that it operates too much 
within a management frame of reference. . . . Finally, 
it should be noted that our results reveal wide differ- 
ences of opinion among the psychologists questioned, 
not only between the industrial psychologists and the 
other professional groups but strikingly also within 
the ranks of each group.” 

4841. Pieter, Jozef. Praca naukowa. (Scientific 
work.) Katowice, Poland: Wyzsza Szkola Peda- 
gogiczna, 1957. 226 p.—This is a review and analy- 
sis of problems relating to scientific research and 
writing, written for students and young research 
workers. Successive chapters deal with characteris- 
tics of scientific work, scientific problems, methods 
of research, research work, scientific writing, evalua- 
tion of scientific work, and the managing of scientific 
work. 82 references.—M. Choynowski. 

4842. Potter, Howard W., Klein, Henriette R., 
& Goodenough, Donald R. Problems related to 
the personal costs of psychiatric and psychoanaly- 
tic training. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 1013- 
1019.—On the basis of a questionnaire study of 700 
psychiatric trainees, an analysis was made to deter- 
mine “how their activities during the training period 
and their subsequent professional careers are affected 
by the financial obligation they inevitably assume 
while undergoing training.” The results and their 
implications are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


4843. Soares de Souza, Decio. Influencia de 
analise infantil na formacdo da analista. (The in- 
fluence of infantile analysis on the training of the 
analyst.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 102-112.— 
Using, as a point of departure, the school of thought 
represented by the writings of M. Klein, the author 
attempts to demonstrate the importance of infantile 
analytic work for the training of the beginning ana- 
lyst. Points stressed include direct observation of the 
development of personality, interpretation of play, 
barriers between inner and outer reality and the op- 
portunity of observing total behavior.—G. S. Wieder. 
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4844. Stewart, Roger G. Status of fellows and 
of associates. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 273- 
276.—A random sample of 157 Fellows and 536 
Associates, all with the PhD degree, was taken 
from the 1955 APA Directory. “The Fellows and 
Associates were compared on ten variables chosen 
from the facts shown in the directory for each mem- 
ber . . .” in the attempt to answer the question: 
“What are some principal differences between those 
who advance in status and others with similar chances 
who do not?” Results indicate that “Fellows in the 
APA, in contrast with Associates, may be tentatively 
described as: (a) male, (b) earning the PhD degree 
at an earlier date, (c) becoming Associates in the 
APA at an earlier date, (d) becoming Associates 
earlier in their academic careers, and (e) belonging 
to more divisions of the APA in 1955.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


(See also Abstracts 5531, 5596, 6016, 6096) 
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4845. Anmal, IU., & Rushchak, M. Uslovnore- 
flektornye izmeneniia urovnia molochnoi kisloty v 
krovi sobak. (Conditioned-reflex changes of lactic 
acid levels in the blood of dogs.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1957, 43, 941-948.—A conditioned rise of lactic acid 
in the blood was obtained in dogs after “sham run- 
ning.” The rise was not high, but statistically sig- 
nificant. It was accompanied by a fall of plasma 
alkaline reserve. It is suggested that the primary 
effect of the conditioned stimulus, which is mediated 
through cortical conditioned connections, is to raise 
sympathetic tonus. This is accompanied by the pro- 
duction of adrenaline, thereby reinforcing sympathetic 
reaction. In this way, conditioned metabolic adjust- 
ments to exercise are reproduced.—/. D. London. 


4846. Babushkin, V. I., Isakov, P. K., Malkin, 
V. B., & Usachev, V. V. Izuchenie bioélektri- 
cheskoi aktivnosti skeletnoi muskulatury u chelo- 
veka pri deistvii radial-nykh uskorenii. (Study of 
bioelectric activity of the skeletal musculature in man 
under the influence of radial acceleration.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 10-13.—The increase of bio- 
electrical activity of the skeletal musculature, observed 
during radial acceleration, is shown to be associated 
with increase of muscle tonus.—/. D. London. 

4847. Berkhin, E. B. Vliianie mnimogo pit’ia 
na mocheotdelenie. (Effect of sham drinking upon 
diuresis.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 785-792.— 
Sham drinking through an open gastric fistula causes 
an increase of diuresis lasting from 15 to 60 minutes. 
Irrigation of the alimentary tract from the stomach 
upward with a solution of novocaine brings on a 
significant drop in the diuretic reaction to sham 
drinking. The reflex influence of the upper tract 
also induces a change in the chemical composition 
of the urine.—/. D. London. 


4848. Chauchard, Paul. Précis de biologic hu- 
maine. (A summary of human biology.) Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 403 
p.—This book is an introduction to psychophysiology. 
The first section deals with the basic biological prin- 
ciples underlying human biology: heredity, cellular 
differentiation, embryological development, etc. The 
second section is concerned with the integrating struc- 
tures, the hormones and nerve networks that regulate 
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bodily functions. The third section enters into the 
field of neurophysiology with special attention being 
paid to cerebral functioning ; consciousness, sensation, 
thought, etc. The fourth and final section examines 
the physiological aspects of instinctive behavior, learn- 
ing, and intelligence.—A. Lubin. 

4849. Glebovskii, V. D. O vliianii passivnykh 
dvizhenii na reflektornye sokrashcheniia myshts 
protivopolozhnoi konechnosti. (On the influence 
of passive movements upon reflex contractions of 
contralateral limb muscles.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 
43, 974-982.—Passive flexion and extension of the 
knee-joint in decerebrated cats are accompanied by 
marked alterations in the pattern of contractions of 
antagonistic muscles of the contralateral hind limb 
in response to cutaneous stimulation and influence 
contractions of the contralateral flexor to a greater 
degree than reflexes of the contralateral extensors. 
This is considered to be due to the fact that “attributes 
of the dominant state prevail in the centers for flexors 
during reflex flexion.”—/. D. London. 


4850. Karaev, A. I., & Mushkina, N. A. Vliianie 
razdracheniia mekhanoretseptorov mochevogo 
puzyria na élektricheskie protsessy v skeletnykh 
myshtsakh. (Effect of stimulation of mechanore- 
ceptors of the urinary bladder on electrical processes in 
skeletal muscles.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 14— 
17.—Distension of the urinary bladder is accompanied 
by reflex, negative deflections of injury potentials in 
muscles of the abdominal wall and hind limbs of cats. 
The functional relations, existing between the bladder 
and individual muscles, vary in pattern and magni- 
tude.—/. D. London. 


4851. Markova, A. A. Sekretornaia deiatel’nost’ 
zheludka gastroézofagotomirovannykh sobak pri 
mnimom kormlenii posle udaleniia kory bol’shikh 


polusharii golovnogo mozga. (Gastric secretion 
of the stomach in gastro-esophagostomized dogs dur- 
ing sham feeding after extirpation of the cerebral 
cortex.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 793-800.— 
Data are presented to show that the “cerebral cortex 
participates in the unconditioned-reflex regulation of 
gastric secretion.”—/. D. London. 

4852. Muzheev, V. A. Iznenenie soderzhaniia 
adenozintrifosfornoi kisloty v myshtse liagushki 
pod vliianiem razlichnykh nagruzok. (Alteration 
of the adenosine triphosphoric acid content in frog 
muscles under the influence of different loads.) 
Biofizika, 1957, 2, 661-664.—Under the influence of 
loads enhancing the functional properties of frog 
calf muscle (up to 200 g.), the intensified resynthesis 
of ATP predominates on its splitting, bringing about 
increased ATP content in the tested muscle. Under 
the influence of loads corresponding to the accom- 
modation limit of the given muscle (about 200 g.), 
intensified ATP splitting is still fully compensated 
by its increased resynthesis, so that no difference can 
be detected between the ATP content in tested and 
control muscles. Under the influence of loads ex- 
ceeding this limit (300 g. and more), ATP splitting 
predominates and is no longer compensated by resyn- 
thesis, resulting in an important decrease of the ATP 
content in the muscle.—/. D. London. 

4853. Schreider, E. Tests psychologiques et 
tests physiologiques. (Psychological and physio- 
logical tests.) BINOP, 1956, 12, 75-80.—The va- 
lidity of certain physiological tests may be questioned 
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as they do not receive the same kind of verification 
as is general in statistical analysis of psychological 
tests. Insufficient allowance is made for individual 
differences in reaction to the test, or for the effect 
of personality or emotional factors on the tests. Psy- 
chological tests are often helpful in interpreting the 
meaning of response to physiological tests—/. M. 
Douglass. 

4854. Vasil’ev, I. G., Zimnitskaia, L. P., Skliar- 
chuk, E. L., Smirnov, K. M., Filippov, B. G., 
Khitun, S. A., & Shatalov, A. M. O sutochnom 
ritme rabotosposobnosti cheloveka. (On the daily 
rhythm of efficiency in man.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1957, 43, 817-824.—Different forms of activity are 
not equally dependent on the 24-hourly rhythm of 
physiological activity. Performance of stereotyped 
movements does not vary as much as that of move 
ments of greater complexity. Highly complex tasks 
which are performed with some difficulty may be 
markedly affected by the daily rhythm of efficiency. 
Differentiation of motor responses to various stimuli 
is achieved more successfully in the daytime. Motor 
reactions of the hand are subject to the delaying in- 
fluence exerted by activity of the contralateral hand 
to a greater extent by night. Training was not found 
to be as effective after extremely early morning ses- 
sions as when carried on in the daytime. On the 
other hand, by means of training at unusual hours, 
some transformation of the daily rhythm of efficiency 
may be achieved.—/. D. London. 


4855. Wang, G. H., & Brown, V. W. Terminal 
rebound of galvanic skin reflex in anesthetized 
cats. J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 340-346.—A study 
of the components of the GSR as a function of dura- 
tion of stimulation of the peroneal nerve.—G. West 
heimer. 


(See also Abstracts 4767, 4823, 4911, 4913, 5801) 
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4856. Anokhin, P. K. Znachenie retikuliarnoi 
formatsii dlia razlichnykh form vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti. (Significance of the reticular forma- 
tion for various forms of higher nervous activity. ) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 1072-1085.—Data is pre- 
sented on the role of subcortical mechanisms, espe- 
cially that of the reticular formation, in the develop- 
ment of biologically negative and positive behavior. 
Experimental evidence shows that the patterning of 
biologically negative conditioned reflexes, elaborated 
by means of nociceptive reinforcement, depends on 
the existence of a “specific neural substratum of an 
adrenergic nature.” The posterior hypothalamus and 
rostral reticular formation of the brain stem are held 
to be the most likely sites for this substratum.—/. D. 
London. 


4857. Arshavskii, IU. I. Vliianie temperatury 
na potensial pokoia nerva liagushki. (Influence 
of temperature on rest potential of the nerve in the 
frog.) Biofizika, 1958, 3, 152-160.—General as well 
as local cooling of isolated frog nerve brings on bi- 
phasic alteration of rest potential. Moderate cooling 
increases rest potential; intense cooling decreases it. 
Absolute magnitude of these alterations does not ex- 
ceed 1.5 mv. The biphasic alterations of rest po- 
tential as well as their dependence on the functional 
state of the nerve and especially on that of its meta 
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bolic processes show that the nerve responds to drop 
of temperature by “active reaction.”—/. D. London. 

4858. Benjamin, Robert M., & Welker, W. I. 
Somatic receiving areas of cerebral cortex of 
squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciureus). /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 20, 286-299.—A detailed mapping of 
the representation in the somatic sensory cortex of 
the squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciureus). 17 refer- 
ences.—G. Westheimer. 

4859. Bereshchag, N. K. O déeistvii statiches- 
kikh usilii na funktsii organizma. (On effects of 
static effort upon the functions of the organism.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 699-704.—Data are pro- 
vided on a number of changes accompanying static 
effort: “inhibition of conditioned alimentary-motor 
and secretory reflexes and of vascular reflexes,” etc. 
It is suggested that “Lindhard’s phenomenon and 
similar effects are due to positive induction raising 
the excitability of the nervous centers which have 
been inhibited at the time of actual performance of 
static effort.”"—/. D. London. 

4860. Biriukov, D. A. K voprosu o mekhanizme 
deistviia pronikaiushchei radiatsii na nervnuiu 
sistemu. (On the mechanism of action of penetrat- 
ing radiation upon the nervous system.) Fiziol Zh. 
SSSR, 1957, 43, 636-641.—Conditioned motor, car- 
diac, respiratory, and alimentary reflexes in pigeons 
and chickens are not greatly modified by the effects of 
ionizing radiation, though motor activity is greatly 
impaired—a fact which points to considerable injury 
sustained by subcortical cerebral structures. Irra- 
diation was found to counteract cataleptic inhibition, 
which is also considered to originate at lower cere- 
bral levels—an effect which can be obtained also by 
the administration of aminazine. Correlation of these 
facts suggests that in the effects of irradiation lower, 
rather than higher, cerebral levels seem to be the pri- 
mary sites of injury.—/. D. London, 

4861. Bogachenko, L. S., Gartsshtein, N. G., & 
Teredina, M. I. Uchenie o vysshei nervnoi deia- 
tel’nosti cheloveka. (Theory of higher nervous ac- 
tivity in man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 
794-804.—A historical survey is given of the ex- 
perimental contributions of Pavlov and his followers 
to the theory of higher nervous activity in man, both 
in the normal and pathological state—/. D. London. 

4862. Brobeck, John R. Neural control of 
hunger, appetite, and satiety. Yale /. Biol. Med., 
1957, 29, 567-574.—The feeding behavior of animals 
with lesions at various parts of the neuraxis is re- 
viewed and certain similarities between the regula- 
tion of feeding and of respiration are pointed out. 
The evidence tor, and scope of, the hypothesis that 
the specific dynamic action of foods is a major factor 
in regulation of food intake are surveyed.—lV. 
Wilson, Jr. 

4863. Chailakhian, L. M. Isseldovanie velichiny 
i formy “impedanskogo spaika” na nerve liagushki 
pri raziichnykh mezkélektrodnykh rasstoianiiakh. 
(Study of the size and shape of the “impedance 
spike” on frog nerve at various interelectrode dis- 
tances.) Biofisika, 1957, 2, 602-613.—Experimental 
data show that the impedance spike decreases with 
increase of interelectrode distance. The character of 
this drop corresponds, within the limits of experi- 
mental exactness, to the curve theoretically deduced 
on the basis of the membrane theory of excitation. 
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Study of the shape of the impedance spike with in- 
creasing interelectrode distance reveals a second maxi- 
mum. This fact follows directly from membrane 
theory conceptions of excitation, whereas according 
to the phasic theory of excitation only one maximum 
can be expected, whatever the interelectrode distance 
may be.—/. D. London. 


4864. Clare, M. H., & Bishop, George H. Ac- 
tion of strychnine on recruiting responses of den- 
drites of cat cortex. /. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 255- 
274.—An investigation of the action of strychnine, 
topically applied, on recruiting and other waves of the 
cat cortex, with particular attention to the effects of 
dilutions below those causing paroxysmal spikes.— 
G. Westheimer. 

4865. Dolin, A. O. Eksperimental’naia pato- 
logiia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. (Experimental 
pathology of higher nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 819-830.—A historical sur- 
vey is provided of experimental work done in the 
Soviet Union on the pathology of higher nervous 
activity.—/. D. London. 


4866. Evarts, Edward V., & Magoun, Horace W. 
Some characteristics of cortical recruiting re- 
sponses in unanesthetized cats. Science, 1957, 125, 
1147-1148.—“It was found that stimulation of the 
intralaminar nuclei may evoke well-developed re- 
cruiting responses in the normally waking animal.” 
Such responses “evoked in the anterior suprasylvian 
gyrus by submaximal 6-per-second stimulation of the 
ipsilateral center median nucleus. At the time when 
these responses were recorded, the cat was sitting up 
in its cage with an alert appearance, occasionally 
looking about. No detectable behavioral alternations 
were associated with the recruiting responses.” It 
has been found that “the presence of a ‘desynchro- 
nized’ electroencephalogram and of behavior indica- 
tive of an alert waking state is not incompatible with 
the induction of recruiting responses.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 


4807. Firsov, L. A. Izmenenie élektricheskoi 
aktivnosti mozzhechka pri interotsepticnom raz- 
drazhenii zheludka im mochevogo puzyria. (Al- 
teration of cerebellar electrical activity with intero- 
ceptive stimulation of stomach and urinary bladder.) 
Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 3-9.—The electrical ac- 
tivity of the vermis and cerebellar hemispheres of 
cats is shown to be altered by distension of either the 
stomach or bladder. Cerebellar electrical responses 
to interoceptive stimulation in decerebrated cats points 
to the direct connection of stomach and bladder in- 
teroceptors with the cerebellum. Following bilateral 
vagotomy, the cerebellar electrical responses, evoked 
by stimulation of the stomach, are wholly abolished, 
while those caused by stimulation of the bladder are 
greatly decreased.—/. D. London. 


4868. Forman, Duane, & Ward, James W. Re- 
sponses to electrical stimulation of caudate nu- 
cleus in cats in chronic experiments. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 20, 230-244.—"Stimulation of the cau- 
date nucleus in unanaesthetized cats yielded move- 
ments on the contralateral side of the body. These 
movements were stereotyped. Evidence supporting 
the concept of a somatotopic localization within the 
head of the caudate nucleus is presented. An intact 
motor cortex on the same side was not necessary for 
the demonstration of these movements. Inhibitory 
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phenomena resulting from stimulation of the caudate 
nucleus were not demonstrable under any of the 
conditions of the present experiments. A response 
mimicking the inhibition elicitable in the unanaes- 
thetized cat from the cingulate cortex occurred with 
stimulation of certain parts of the internal capsule 
and surrounding structures. A delayed inactivation 
occurred with brief repetitious stimulation of the 
caudate nucleus.” 39 references.—G. Westheimer. 


4869. Grindel’, O. M., & Rusinov, V. S. O 
medlennom negativnom potentsiale za ochagom 
parabioza v nerve. (On the slow negative potential 
beyond the focus of parabiosis in the nerve.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 673-680.—A nerve preparation 
containing a parabiotic focus is a convenient model 
for investigating relationships between local excita- 
tion and nerve current flow. Details of these relation- 
ships are described.—/. D. London, 

4870. Grudev, F. I. Vliianie akrikhina na vys- 
shuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. (Influence of 
quinacrine on higher nervous activity in dogs.) Zh. 
vyssh, nervn. Detatel’., 1957, 7, 582-590.—The effects 
of various doses of quinacrine on conditioned-reflex 
activity in dogs are described. “Type of nervous 
system” plays a role, particularly with dosages lead- 
ing to quinacrine poisoning.—/. D. London. 

4871. Grundfest, Harry. Excitation at synapses. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 316-324.—An historical 
review. 61 references.—G. Westheimer. 

4872. Jackson, John Hughlings. Selected writ- 
ings of ... Vol. 1. On epilepsy and epileptiform 
convulsions. Vol 2. Evolution and dissolution 
of the nervous system; speech; various papers, 
addresses and lectures. New York: Basic Books, 
1958. viii, 510 p.; xiv, 500 p. $15.00.—‘Jackson’s 
principal writings, which thoroughly revolutionized 
the foundations and practice of modern neuropsychia- 
try, are again available after being long out of 
print. Here, in chronological sequence, the develop- 
ment of Hughlings Jackson’s thought is recreated— 
from his early investigations of convulsive seizures, 
through the now-famous researches into the nature 
of epilepsy, chorea and hemiplegia, up until his ma- 
ture years, when his interests were no longer mainly 
diagnostic, but had come more and more to embrace 
the philosophical.” Includes a bibliography of his 
writings 1861-1909. 

4873. Kirzon, M. Vv, & Pshennikova, M. G. 
Rasprostranenie po nervy neimpul-synkh vliianii 
iz uchastka vozdeistviia rentgenovykh luchei. 
(Propagation along the nerve of nonimpulsive in- 
fluences from region of irradiation by X-rays.) Bio- 
fizika, 1957, 2, 686-697.—Data are presented to show 
that x-ray irradiation of the peripheral nervous sys- 
tem (receptors and axones) not only alters the capa- 
bility of receptors to respond by nervous impulses to 
adequate excitation, but also gives rise to nonimpul- 
sive influences that are propagated to the nearest 
synaptic structure of the central nervous system.— 
I, D. London. 

4874. Kozhevnikov, V. A. Nekotorye voprosy 
izmereniia i analiza EEG i teoriia informatsii. 
(Some problems on the measurement and analysis of 
the EEG and the theory of information.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1957, 43, 983-984.—A number of problems re- 
lated to the EEG are discussed in the light of in- 
formation theory: fineness of measurement of certain 
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parameters, reliability of judgments of ‘certain re- 
actions, etc. “The practical utilization of inverse 
probability calculations in objective audiometry and 
other applications requires the solution of many 
problems, in particular the problem of the relation 
ships between thresholds and that of the role of the 
nonstationary character of reactions (extinction, de- 
velopment of conditioned connections, etc.).”—/. D. 
London. 


4875. Koshtoiants, KH. S. Ob énzimo-khimi- 
cheskoi osnove deistviia bluzhdaiushchego nerva 
na serdtse (o meste kaliia). (On the enzymatic 
chemical basis of vagal influence on the heart (on 
the role of potassium).) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 
681-684.—Experimental data permit one to conclude 
that one will be able to form a complete conception 
of the biochemical basis of vagus nerve action and 
that of “elementary forms of the inhibitory proc- 
esses” only through an understanding of the actual 
enzymatic chemical patterns of action of both actyl- 
choline and potasium as well as through an under- 
standing of the interaction of these patterns.—/. D. 
London. 


4876. Krasnogorskii, N. N., Jr. Novaia appara- 
tura i metodika izmereniia infrakrasnoi radiatsii 
pri izuchenii vysshei nervoi deiatel’nosti detei. 
(New apparatus and methods of measuring infrared 
radiation when studying higher nervous activity in 
children.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 619- 
25.—An automatic device is described which “permits 
[one] more exactly to measure and register uncondi- 
tioned and conditioned reflexes to infrared radiation.” 
The utilization of this device along with “radiometric 
and secretory-motor methods permits [one] simultane- 
ously to study vascular-motor, motor, and secretory 
conditioned reflexes.” By such means it was shown 
that “external stimuli, coinciding with diminution of 
infrared radiation, are transformed into conditioned 
signals which acquire the ability to lower infrared 
radiation of the body of a child.”—/. D. London. 


4877. Krasnov, S. K. Narusheniia vysshei nerv- 
noi deiatel’nosti pri khronicheskom otravlenii 
zhivotnykh (belykh krys) fosforom. (Disturb- 
ances of higher nervous activity during chronic poi- 
soning of animals (white rats) with phosphorus.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 600-607.—The 
dynamics of disturbances of higher nervous activity 
during chronic poisoning with phosphorus was stud- 
ied in 19 white rats in which “motor-alimentary con- 
ditioned reflexes” had been previously elaborated. 
The animals received a daily dose of 0.015 mg of 
pure phosphorus for 30 days. Prolonged use of small 
doses of phosphorus resulted first of all in “intensifica- 
tion of the excitory process” and increased cortical 
excitability. ‘Simultaneous intensification of the in- 
hibitory process was obviously of secondary nature, 
being due to negative induction.”—/. D. London. 


4878. Krasnov, S. K. O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh izmeneniia urovnia vozbudimosti kory 
bol-sikh polusharii. (On some features of modi- 
fication of the excitability-level of the cerebral 
cortex.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 906— 
911—A system of positive and inhibitory condi- 
tioned motor reflexes was elaborated in white rats. 
The effect of the size of portion of food prior to the 
experiment was determined as well as its influence 
on the magnitude of the conditioned reflex subse- 
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quently elaborated. The size of the portion of food 
administered before the experiment is of major im- 
portance in evolving a certain level of excitability in 
tlie cortical cells—a level which changes in accord- 
ance with the size of the portion and remains thereat 
throughout the experiment. An excessively increased 
preliminary portion of food results in subsequent 
slackening of conditioned reflex activity due to the 
presence of “inhibitory influences from the gastric 
mucous membrane.”—/. D. London. 


4879. Krasuskii, V. K., Kan, G. S., & Schens- 
novich, IU. V. O vliianii streptomitsina na vys- 
shuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. (On the action 
of streptomycin on higher nervous activity in dogs.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 575-581.—The 
action of single and chronic administration of strep- 
tomycin on higher nervous activity in dogs with 
“strong type of nervous system” was studied. A de- 
crease in the magnitude of conditioned reflexes was 
found within the first two days after a single admin- 
istration of 500,000 units of streptomycin. No marked 
changes in conditioned reflexes were observed in 
cases of chronic administration of streptomycin (250,- 
000 units twice a day for 10 days). It is concluded 
that cortical cells adapt quickly to the action of the 
antibiotic —/. D. London. 

4880. Kvasov, D. G. Provedenie, tormozhenie i 
ustoichivost’. (Conduction, inhibition, and sta- 
bility.) Fiziol. Z. SSSR, 1957, 43, 744-752.—A re- 
view and theoretical discussion of the problems of 
nervous conduction, inhibition, and stability —/. D. 
London. 


4881. Liberman, E. A. Metodika izucheniia 


deistviia ioniziruiushchego izlucheniia na funktsiiu 


nervnoi kletki. (Method for studying the action of 
ionizing irradiation on the function of the nerve cell.) 
Biofizika, 1958, 3, 241-243.—The introduction of 
alpha- and beta-radioactive substances into a micro- 
electrode provides a method for irradiating single 
cells as well as parts of cells. Experiments demon- 
strate that this method permits the study of the func- 
tions of one and the same nerve cell before, during, 
and after irradiation.—/. D. London. 


4882. Liudkovskaia, R. G. Nekotorye struk- 
turnye i khimicheskie iavleniia v razdrazhaemom 
neirone. (Some structural and chemical phenomena 
in the stimulated neuron.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 589- 
601.—Data are adduced to show that the physical 
and chemical properties as well as the submicroscopic 
structure of the substance of the nerve cell and axon 
are altered during their excitation, thereby confirm- 
ing: (1) the alteration of protein metabolism in the 
excited nerve cell; and (2) the relationship between 
the ultrastructural and metabolic processes during 
excitation.—/. D. London. 

4883. Livingston, A., & Phillips, C. G. Maps 
and thresholds for the sensorimotor cortex of the 
cat. Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1957, 42, 190-205.— 
Maps of the motor cortex of primates based on single 
pulse stimulation of the motor area yield broad foci 
for a limited number of movements while maps found 
with repetitive stimulation portray relatively narrow 
foci for a variety of peripheral movements. The 
sensorimotor cortex of the cat was examined by ad- 
ministering both single pulses and repetitive trains 
and observing motor responses in order to afford 
comparison with work on primates. Maps outlined 
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by the two methods do not differ appreciably in the 
cat. There were no systematic differences among 
thresholds for arm, leg, and face foci. No specific 
relationships were found between particular excitable 
foci and groupings of large pyramidal cells. Sensory 
areas were mapped by evoked potentials following 
presentation of tactile and auditory stimuli. In the 
cat, motor and tactile sensory areas are almost co- 
extensive.—J. L. Brown. 


4884. Malov, N. N. O toke i napriazhenii v 
élektrofiziologicheskikh opytakh. (On current and 
voltage in electrophysiological experiments.) Bito- 
fizika, 1957, 2, 614-616.—Data and theoretical cal- 
culations point to a serious defect in many electro- 
physiological studies of nervous excitation in that 
special attention is directed not to the current, as 
should be the case, but to the voltage —/. D. London. 


4885. Medianik, I. A., & Oleinik, IA. V. VIi- 
ianie postoiannogo toka na vozvudimost’ vegeta- 
tivnykh tsentrov golovnogo mozga. (Influence of 
direct current on the excitability of the autonomic 
centers of the brain.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 
400-403.—Stimulation of the left hemisphere of the 
brain by direct current causes “phasic changes of 
excitability” of the salivary centers of both hemi- 
spheres.—/. )). London. 

4886. Mountcastle, Vernon B. Modality and 
topographic properties of single neurons of cat’s 
somatic sensory cortex. /. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 
408-434.—The response to peripheral mechanical de- 
formation was recorded from single units in the 
somatic sensory cortex. When the distinction was 
made between cells activated by hairs, by pressure 
upon the skin, and by mechanical deformation of deep 
tissues, it was found that no neuron fitted into more 
than one of these groups. Only those cells respond- 
ing to hair movement adapted quickly. Adjacent 
cells were sometimes found to respond reciprocally 
to alternating joint movements. There is evidence 
for a peripheral inhibitory field surrounding a pe- 
ripheral excitatory field. The findings are discussed 
with a view of a general hypothesis of the organiza- 
tion of sensory projection. 31 references.—G. West- 
heimer. 


4887. Mountcastle, Vernon B., Davies, Philip 
W. & Berman, Alvin L. Response properties of 
neurons of cat’s somatic sensory cortex to pe- 
ripheral stimuli. /. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 374-407. 
—Microelectrodes were inserted into the somatic 
sensory cortex of the anesthetized cat and the re- 
sponses of a neuron to a brief stimulus to its pe- 
ripheral receptive field were studied. There is a 
repetitive train of impulses at high frequency; the 
latency, frequency and number of impulses depend 
on the stimulus. The cells studied are in layers II 
through VI. The spatial distribution of the potential 
field surrounding an active cortical cell, when com- 
pared with the degree of interlocking of the dendritic 
fields of cortical cells, makes ephaptic interaction be- 
tween cells possible. It is suggested that the evoked 
potential wave of the cortex is the integrated sign 
of the local post-synaptic responses of large numbers 
of cortical neurons. 34 references.—G. Westheimer. 

4888. Narikashvili, S. P. Pervichnaia otvetnaia 
reaktsiia i “spontannaia” élektricheskaia aktivnost’ 
kory bol’shikh polusharii golovnogo mozga. ( Pri- 
mary response reaction and “spontaneous” electrical 
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activity of the cerebral cortex.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1957, 43, 642-650.—Data are adduced to show that 
there must be a “close relationship between nervous 
structures underlying spontaneous electrical activity 
of the cortex (diffuse thalamocortical system) and 
those on which the appearance of a primary cortical 
response depends (specific thalamocortical system ).” 
—l. D. London. 


4889. Narikashvili, S. P. (Ed.) Problemy sov- 
remennoi fiziologii nervnoi i myshechnoi sistem. 
(Problems of contemporary physiology of the nerv- 
ous and muscular systems.) Tbilisi, U.S.S.R.: Akad. 
Nauk GruzSSR, 1957. 582 p.—This volume is a 
collection of articles, dedicated to I. S. Beritashvili 
[ Beritov] on the occasion of his 70th birthday. These 
articles include a number on the “physiology of con- 
ditioned reflexes.” Among the contributors are 
Adrian (writing on the transmission of olfactory 
information), Gannt (on cardiac activity in the 
elaboration of conditioned reflexes), and Herrick 
(on cortical generalization and analysis ).—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

4890. Nasonov, D. N., & Suzdal’skaia, I. P. K 
voprosu ob izmeneniiakh, proiskhodiashchikh v 
protoplazme miakotnykh nervnykh volokon pri 
vozbuzhdenii. (On changes taking place in the 
protoplasm of myelinated fibers during excitation.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 664-672.—A nonspecific 
response of living protoplasm to the action of various 
agents, known as “paranecrosis,” is found to depend 
mainly on reversible protein denaturation. Available 


evidence indicates that the nature of the changes oc- 
curring in the protoplasm of nerve fibers as a result 


of excitation is related to this paranecrosis.—/. D. 
London. 

4891. Paramonova, N. P. O vozrastnykh oso- 
bennostiakh vzaimodeistviia dvukh signal’nykh 
sistem. (On age features of the interaction be- 
tween the two signal systems.) Zh. wvyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 651-657.—Disassociation in the in- 
teraction between the two signal systems may be ob- 
served unless a “relatively high neurodynamic level” 
is present in both—a condition which obtains at the 
age of 6 or 7. If nervous processes in both systems 
are characterized by such features as “diffusion, weak- 
ness, poor concentration,” as in 3-year-old children, 
disassociation in the relationship between the two 
signal systems may set in during the formation of 
conditioned motor reactions with reinforcement 
through “speech or verbal instruction.” A certain 
degree of “leading” in the development of the ‘“neuro- 
dynamics underlying verbal connections” (in 4- to 
5-year-old children) favors the formation of reac- 
tions by verbal instruction.—/. D. London. 


4892. Peters, J. J.. Bonderahe, A. R., & Powers, 
T. H. The functional chronology in developing 
chick nervous system. /. exp. Zool., 1956, 133, 505- 
518.—EEG recordings were made of about 150 chicks 
between the 6th and the 21st days of incubation. The 
nervous system and associated skeletal muscles be- 
came functional in the following chronological se- 
quence: medulla, spinal cord and mid-brain, dien- 
cephalon, and cerebral lobes. Muscle potentials as- 
sociated with movements were recorded on the 6th 
day. Between the 8th and 9th day metrazol evoked 
its first definite response and on the 12th day metra- 
zol produced prolonged seizure although the cerebral 
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lobes were still electrically inactive. By the 14th 
day the cerebral lobes participated in the seizure in- 
duced by metrazol and between the 15th and 16th 
day they showed spontaneous electrical activity —R. 
T. Davis. 

4893. Polosukhin, A. P. Razvitie nekotorykh 
vegetativnykh funktsii i mekhanizmov ikh regu- 
liatsii v onto- i filogenze. (Development of several 
autonomic functions and of the mechanisms of their 
regulation in onto- and philogenesis.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1947, 43, 705-712.—A brief review is pre- 
sented of research by the author and his coworkers, 
covering a period of 15-20 years and tracing the de- 
velopment of unconditioned and conditioned-reflex 
control of respiration, blood and lymphatic circula- 
tion in animals. It was shown that the appearance 
and the development of humoral control precede the 
establishment of nervous reflex mechanisms in the 
process of individual development, as well as in philo- 
genesis. The sequence, in which several links of the 
reflex arcs of some unconditioned reflexes emerge 
during postnatal development, was established. This 
provides an explanation for the absence of some un- 
conditioned reflexes at the time of birth of an animal. 

-1. D. London. 

4894. Popkhadze, N. A., & Geine, A. O. Is- 
sledovanie korkovoi dinamiki u zdorovykh i bol’- 
nykh liudei putém nabliudeniia za vyiavleniem 
otnosheniia. (Study of cortical dynamics in the 
healthy and the sick by observing their estimation 
of relationship [between stimuli].) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 501-509.—A new method is out- 
lined for studying the higher nervous activity of man 
where the relationship between stimuli serves as con- 
ditioned stimulus. Its application to the “clinics of 
nervous diseases, particularly in the study of the 
cortical dynamics . . . of the hysterio-neurasthenic 
syndrome” is demonstrated.—/. D. London. 

4895. Rusinov, V. S. Elektrofiziologicheskie 
issledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deitel’nosti. (Elec- 
trophysiological studies of higher nervous activity.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 855-867.—A his- 
torical survey is provided of research on the electro- 
physiology of higher nervous activity, particularly 
that undertaken in the Soviet Union.—/. D. London. 


4896. Sarkisov, S. A. Nekotorye rezul'’taty 
morfofiziologicheskikh issledovanii vysshikh otde- 
lov tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy zhivotnykh i che- 
loveka. (Some results of morphophysiological stud- 
ies of the higher divisions of the central nervous sys- 
tem in animals and man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel.’, 
1957, 7, 868-876.—A historical survey is provided of 
the experimental work done in the Soviet Union on 
the morphophysiology of the higher divisions of the 
central nervous system in animals and man.—/. D. 
London. 

4897. Terry, R. J. Studies on mid-brain regen- 
eration in embryos and larvae of rana pipiens. 
J. exp. Zool., 1956, 133, 389-405.—The right optic 
lobe of 16 embryos and 13 larvae of rana pipiens was 
removed in order to study the regenerative capacity 
of the mid-brain. Regeneration was variable and de- 
pendent upon the stage of development and complete- 
ness of the operation.—R. T. Davis. 

4898. Tsun-lian’, KH., Chzho-lin’, V., Van’-mei, 
CH. O kokazatele, pravil’no otrazhaiushchem 
faktor vremeni vozbudimosti. (On an index cor- 
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rectly reflecting the excitability time factor.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 736-743.—The term “standard 
chronaxie” has been suggested for optimal intensity- 
time curves. Theoretical and experimental considera- 
tions have confirmed Nasonov’s view on the narrow 
range over which chronaxie gives a true estimate of 
the excitability time factor.—/. D. London. 


4899. Voronin, L. G. Sravnitel’no-fixiologich- 
eskie issledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’ nosti. 
(Comparative physiological studies of higher nervous 
activity.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 831- 
840.—A historical survey is provided of experimental 
work done in the Soviet Union on the comparative 
physiology of higher nervous activity.—/. D. London. 

4900. Walker, A. Earl. Stimulation and abla- 
tion: Their role in the history of cerebral physiol- 
ogy. J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 435-449.—A review. 
59 references.—G. Westheimer. 

4901. Welker, W. I., Benjamin, Robert M.., 
Miles, Raymond C., & Woolsey, Clinton N. Motor 
effects of stimulation of cerebral cortex of squirrel 
monkey (Saimiri sciureus). /. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
20, 347-364.—A detailed mapping of the cortex of 
the squirrel monkey using movements in response to 
a 3 sec. 60 cycle AC pulse train as a criterion. 38 
references.—G. HW estheimer. 

4902. Wenger, M. A., Engel, B. T., & Clemens, 
T. L. Studies of autonomic response patterns: 
Rationale and methods. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 216- 
221.—Presents the results of much research on au- 
tonomic balance and autonomic response patterns. 
Discusses the general problem of measuring autonomic 
reactivity and the instrumentation for 12 autonomic 
measures to be used in subsequent research.—/. Arbit. 


4903. Werboff, Jack. The relation between elec- 
troencephalographic activity and the estimation of 
short temporal intervals. [Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2325.—Abstract. 

4904. Zhdanov, V. K., & Semenovskaia, E. N. 
Elektroéntsefalogramma cheloveka pri razdraz- 
henii glaz priamougol-nymi élektricheskimi impul’- 
sami. (The electroencephalogram in man during 
stimulation of the eye by right-angled electric im- 
pulses.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 724-733.—EEG’s were 
obtained, utilizing intermittent electric current ap- 
plied to the eye. A pronounced reconstruction of 
rhythm occurs in the cortex under the influence of 
intermittent stimulation (10-15-20-48 times a sec. 
with duration of 5-10-20 msec.). If duration is 2-4 
msec., no reconstruction of rhythm is observed in the 
cortex. Subliminal current (1 v.) suffices to bring 
about reconstruction of cortical rhythm. In com- 
bination with intermittent current, certain sounds 
bring on (after 10-20 combinations) a conditioned- 
reflex reconstruction of cortical rhythm similar to 
that brought on by the intermittent current. Pav- 
lov’s views, according to which the visual analyzer 
and the other analy2«rs have wide cortical representa- 
tion, appear to be confirmed.—J. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4811, 4815, 4822, 4851, 4861, 
4954, 4956, 4959, 4977, 4979, 4991, 5005, 5013, 
5033, 5071, 5085, 5134, 5136, 5148, 5151, 5167, 
5265, 5649, 5781, 5802) 
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4905. Adkins, Cephas Joe, Jr. The reproduc- 
tion of short time intervals. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2318.—Abstract. 


4906. Bingham, David Starr. An empirical test 
of a theory of perception by F. Allport: An in- 
vestigation of the relationship between mental set, 
stimulus intensity and congruity between set and 
stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2308-2309. 
—Abstract. 


4907. Boksha, V. G. K voprosu ob adaptatsii 
retseptorov. (On adaptation of the receptors.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 1149-1155.—Adaptation 
of interoreceptors in the bladder were studied in cats 
by means of oscillographic techniques. With stimula- 
tion of the interoreceptors with saline solution im- 
pulses along the pelvic nerve appear. Although ap- 
plication of the stimulation is continuous and of con- 
stant strength, the impulses are subject to alternating 
rise and fall with subsequent disappearance. This 
disappearance is taken as expressing the adaptation 
attained by the receptors.—/. D. London. 


4908. Bruner, Jerome S. On perceptual readi- 
ness. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 123-152.—Readiness 
depends on how accessible categories are to the stimu- 
lated organism. Accessibility is a function of the 
likehood of occurrence of previously learned events, 
and one’s need states and habits of daily living. Lack 
of perceptual readiness can be rectified by relearning 
the categories, or by constant close inspection of 
events and objects. Sensory stimuli are “sorted” to 
appropriate categories by searching for and using 
cues. 4 mechanisms are proposed: “grouping and 


integration, access ordering, match-mismatch signal 


utilization, and gating.” Failure of perceptual readi- 
ness may occur because of inability to learn appro- 
priate categories or through interference of accessible 
categories. These ideas may shed light on “per- 
ceptual defense.” 88 references —C. K. Bishop. 


4909. Clark, Helen Irene. The relation of kines- 
thesis to certain measures of hand function. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2910-2911.—Abstract. 


4910. Eriksen, Charles W. Prediction from and 
interaction among multiple concurrent discrimina- 
tive responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 353-358. 
—Ss were presented with a size-judgment task by the 
method of absolute judgment and the number and 
nature of the judgmental response varied. The 
“verbal responses and the movement response each 
has a significant correlation with the stimuli when 
either or both of the other response systems were held 
constant. These findings are interpreted in terms of 
noncorrelated errors in the different response systems, 
and some of the factors contributing to these non- 
correlated errors are discussed.”—J. Arbit. 

4911. Firsov, L. A. Izmenenie élektricheskoi 
aktivnosti mozzhechka pri éksterotseptivnom 
(zvukovom i svetovom) razdrazhenii. (Alteration 
of cerebellar electrical activity accompanying ex- 
teroceptive (auditory and photic) stimulation.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 934-940.—Alteration of 
electrical activity of the cerebellum on auditory stimu- 
lation was demonstrated in: (1) the simple lobule 
and tubercula; and (2) the pyramid. Brief photic 
stimulation evokes alteration of electrical activity 
over most of the surface of the vermis, in the para- 
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medial lobules and medial regions of the cerebellar 
hemispheres. Alteration of cerebellar electrical ac- 
tivity in response to auditory stimulation occurring 
in decerebrated animals demonstrates the existence of 
direct nervous connections between subcortical forma- 
tions of the auditory analyzer and the cerebellum.— 
I. D. London, 

4912. Hochberg, Julian E. Effects of the ge- 
stalt revolution: The Cornell symposium on per- 
ception. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 73-84.—-The sym- 
posium dealt with areas of agreement found 30 years 
after the birth of Gestalt-theorie. Perceptual change 
and perception of “events” were the 2 main areas 
considered. Explanations via empiricism or nativism 
were found unedifying. Kohler’s work was summed 
up by the minimum principle whereby “the mathe- 
matical description of the world made by the organism 
takes the simplest form.” It was agreed that naive 
phenomenal reports were useful; that attention should 
be focused on more complex variables; in lieu of the 
Constancy Hypothesis, substitute the principle of 
“simplicity” or “maximum homogeneity” which 
states: “. . . perceptual response to a stimulus will 
he obtained which requires the least amount of in- 
formation.” Critical areas not yet fully understood 
were: perceptual learning; the perception of space, 
depth, and distance; the perception of physical and 
social events. 30 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

4913. 1Ur’eva, G. IU. O roli reaktivnykh grupp 
belkovykh kompleksov v vozbuzhdenii vkusovogo 
retseptora. (On the role of reactive groups of pro- 


tein complexes in the excitation of the taste receptor. ) 
Biofizika, 1957, 2, 665-669.—Oscillographic records 
of the activity of r. lingualis n. glossopharyngei show 


that a considerable decrease in frog-tongue sensitivity 
to taste irritants (sodium chloride, glucose, picric 
acid) and to tap and distilled water takes place under 
the action of cadmium chloride, a substance that 
blocks the sulfhydryl groups of protein complexes. 
Subsequent application of a donator of sulfhydryl 
groups (unithiol) to the frog’s tongue brings on a 
gradual restitution of sensitivity to taste and to tap 
and distilled water. The data confirm the general 
correctness of P. P. Lazarev's theory of protein par- 
ticipation in gustatory reception and KH. S. Kosh- 
toiants’ belief in the role of reactive groups of pro- 
tein complexes in the sensitivity of chemical recep- 
tors.—/. D. London. 


4914. Luchkus, K. B. Materialy k fiziologii 
kozhnogo analizatora cheloveka. (Data on the 
physiology of the cutaneous analyzer in man.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 729-735.—Vasomotor and re- 
spiratory reactions, as well as subjective sensations, 
were recorded during cold stimulation of graded in- 
tensity (unconditioned stimulus) and in response to 
conditioned stimulation through the second signal 
system. The latter were given in the form of a 
verbal order “cold” or by means of a dial “sham 
temperature indicator.” These conditioned stimuli 
were found to lower the threshold of cutaneous cold 
sensitivity and to modify the duration and intensity 
of the autonomic response.—/. D. London. 

4915. Petrovich, Donald Victor. Correlates of 
pain apperception. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2316-2317.—Abstract. 

4916. Piercy, Malcolm. Experimental disorien- 
tation in the horizontal plane. Qvwart. J. exp. Psy- 
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chol., 1957, 9, 65-77.—‘‘Twenty-eight subjects were 
examined on a visual matching task for their ability 
to maintain an orientation with respect to a particular 
direction in the horizontal plane following a voluntary 
rotary body movement through 180 degrees.” Sub- 
jects analyzed visual information as to the 
direction in the horizontal plane . . . according to the 
two horizontal dimensions defined by the sagittal and 
coronal planes of the head. Failure is . . . more fre- 
quent in the fore-aft dimension than in the left-right 
dimension.” If minimal landmarks are provided, they 
tend to be used to maintain orientation even when 
the subject knows they are misleading. —M. J. Way- 
ner, Jr. 

4917. Slater-Hammel, A. T. Measurement of 
kinesthetic perception of muscular force with 
muscle potential changes. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith, phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 153-159.—A muscle po- 
tential amplifying-integrating-recording system used 
to measure the kinesthetic perception of muscular 
force was utilized in testing 40 students at Indiana 
University. 4 equal sized groups consisting of male 
P.E. majors who were not varsity athletes, female 
P.E. majors, male liberal art majors who were not 
college athletes, and a group of female liberal art 
majors served as Ss. It was found that the constant 
error for all groups was positive but sex differences 
were not significant. The constant error for P.E. 
majors was significantly smaller than for liberal art 
majors. The variable error between sexes and major 
groups was not statistically significant——M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 

4918. Solomons, Hope Cowen. A developmental 
study of tactual perception in normal and brain 
injured children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3085. 
—Abstract. 

4919. Stel’makh, L. N. Skorost’ ugasheniia 
orientirovochnoi reaktsii na taktil’nye i zvukovye 
razdrazheniia u sobak v razlichnye vozrastnye 
periody. (Speed of extinction of the orienting re- 
action to tactile and acoustic stimulation in dogs 
at various age periods.) Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 
393-399.—After 1-1.5 months of age speed of ex- 
tinction of the orienting response to tactile stimuli 
in puppies is analogous to that in adult dogs. Prior 
to that time rate of extinction is slower.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


4920. Tajfel, H. Value and the perceptual judg- 
ment of magnitude. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 192- 
204.—Perceptual overestimation in respect to value 
can best be understood as a special case of accentua- 
tion of perceived differences. “The accentuation of 
differences between classes of stimuli occurs when 
these stimuli differ in some respects other than the 
dimension along which the subjects are reporting 
their judgments of quantity. The presence or ab- 
sence of ‘value’ or ‘relevance’ is one such contrast.” 
28 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


4921. Uhlich, Eberhard. Synisthesie und Ge- 
schlecht. (Synesthesia in the two sexes.) Z. exp. 
angewand, Psychol., 1957, 4, 31-57.—By means of a 
questionnaire 848 subjects mostly students of educa- 
tion, psychology, engineering and fine arts were asked 
about the occurrence of synesthesia with emphasis 
upon “higher order” phenomena (simultaneous oc- 
currence of optic and acoustic sensations). Only in 
14.4% of the male population synesthesia was indi- 
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cated while 30.7% of the female subjects responded 
positively to the questions. As far as the subjects 
could remember synesthetic sensations appear first 
around the age of 5-7 years. The group of subjects 
from the fine arts department had a substantial higher 
percentage of synesthetic people, 21.7% males and 
35.2% females. English and French summaries. 
133-item bibliography.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4922. von Buddenbrock, Wolfgang. The senses. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer. Michigan Press, 1958. 
167 p. $4.00.—The first part of this 2-part elementary 
text is concerned with the sensory cell, the intensity 
of the stimulus, the response to sensory stimulus, the 
sense organs, the site of the senses, and pleasure and 
pain. The second part devotes 1 chapter to each of 
the 8 senses and a final chapter to their combined 
action.—R. G. Holroyd. 


(See also Abstracts 4770, 5297, 5480, 5656, 5763, 
) 


VISION 


4923. Abbe, Magoshiro. (The temporal fields 
of momentary figures.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 27, 
332-341.—The strength of the temporal field, de- 
fined in terms of the time of presentation and the 
“spatial effect on time perception,” was studied, using 
vertical and horizontal lines, angles, circles, triangles, 
and squares. The author views the phenomenon as 
a function of the time interval, the space interval, and 
the “coefficient of electro-magnetic self-induction,” 
the latter a construct dependent on S’s set. English 
summary, p. 389. 29 references.—J. Lyons. 

4924. Adams, Oscar Stewart. An investigation 
of the effects of stereo-image decentration and 


binocular parallax on judgments of apparent size. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2681—2682.—Abstract. 


4925. Anapolle, Louis. An evaluation of stere- 
opsis tests. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 310-319.— 
A short discussion of stereoscopic ability, and of 11 
commercial instruments by which it may be meas- 
ured, is presented.—7. Shipley. 

4926. Arner, Robert S. Some visual problems 
of flight. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 233-240.— 
Motion parallax, not classical stereopsis, is used in 
landing a plane. Angular velocity is the important 
cue. Color vision capacities are now considered of 
minor import. The four flight zones of the AF 
Flight Surgeon’s Manual are described, as functions 
of the degree of hypoxia: (1) Sea level to 10,000 ft; 
(2) 10,000 to 16,000; (3) 16,000 to 25,000; (4) 
Above 25,000. The severe visual symptoms of sudden 
decompression, at high altitudes, are noted. Pre- 
flight hyperoxia will decrease their severity. The 
effects of increasing the accelerative force of gravity 
are greatly decreased for a pilot in the prone position. 
The autokinetic effect, as in following the tail light 
of a leading plane, can be decreased by constantly 
changing the fixation of the eyes.—7. Shipley. 

4927. Bakan, Paul. An analysis of decrement 
in a prolonged brightness discrimination task. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2682-2683.—Abstract. 

4928. Beritov, I. S. O prostranstvennom pro- 
etsirovanii vospriniatykh ob”ektov vo vneshnei 
srede posredstvom labirintnykh retseptorov. (On 
the spatial projection of perceived objects in the ex- 
ternal environment by means of labyrinthine recep- 
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tors.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 600-610.—Spatial 
orientation was studied in freely moving cats and 
dogs. it was established that an “image of the loca- 
tion of vitally important objects” may be formed in 
these animals in the absence of vision. When ani- 
mals approach these objects, their perception by vari- 
ous sense organs is also accompanied by excitation 
of the labyrinthine receptors. Locations of such ob- 
jects are, therefore, referred by the animal to definite 
points in its environment, due to the fact that, when 
moving on a straight line from object to object, the 
animal experiences excitation of definite labyrinthine 
receptors during definite time intervals, thereby en- 
abling it to perceive the distance covered, i.e., the 
spatial relationship between objects. All this results 
in the projection of these perceived objects to definite 
sites within the animal's environment. Blindfolded 
animals move among objects, which have been thus 
projected, by means of the same physiological mecha- 
nisms as ordinarily control their movements.—/. D. 
London. 


4929. Bhatia, Balraj. Eye movement patterns 
in response to moving objects. J. aviat. Med., 1957, 
28, 309-317.—‘Eye movements of two subjects were 
recorded by the corneoretinal potential method while 
they viewed an object moving vertically downward 
at certain uniform speeds and appearing behind a 
slit at regular intervals. The time of appearance and 
disappearance of the object at the slit was also re- 
corded. The response of the eyes is characterized 
by slow downward drifts during the time of exposure 
of the object at the slit, followed by the return of the 
eyes to the upper border of the slit by a flicking move- 
ment. This pattern of the eye movement is observed 
irrespective of the angular velocity of the object ex- 
cept that at higher angular velocities there are oc- 
casional downward flicks superimposed on the drifts 
during the time of exposure of the object.”—J. M. 
Vanderplas. 


4930. Boldyrev, N. G., & Barteneva, O. D. 
Tochnost’ izmereniia iarkostnogo kontrasta. (Ac- 
curacy of the measurement of brightness-contrast. ) 
Biofizika, 1957, 2, 713-719.—Various instruments for 
contrast measurement were tested by means of spe- 
cially devised photometric apparatus. It turns out 
that the simplest method of all—that of direct visual 
judgment of contrast—is comparable, with respect 
to accuracy, to instrumental measurements.—/. D. 
London. 


4931. Bongard, M. M., & Smirnov, M.S. Tsvet- 
naia adaptatsiia i granitsy primenimosti poniatiia 
“svetochuvstvitel’nyi priemnik glaza.” (Color 
adaptation and the limits of applicability of the con- 
cept “photoreceptor of the eye.”) Biofizika, 1958, 3, 
184-189.—While the retina behaves as an aggregate 
of independently functioning receptors with respect 
to light absorption, this is not true for other phe- 
nomena, especially in the case of transmission of in- 
formation along the optic nerve. “Adaptive trans- 
formation of color space is not linear,” and the prop- 
erties of the primary receptors alone do not define its 
action. Adaptation and contrast experiments do not 
lead to curves of spectral sensitivity of the receptors 
of the eye.—/. D. London. 


4932. Brindley, G. S. Two theorems in colour 
vision. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 101-104.— 
“Exact definitions and statements are given of some 
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widely accepted concepts and assumptions in colour 
vision. Two theorems are stated, and one of them is 
proved (the other being self-evident). Two applica- 
tions of the theorems are briefly discussed.” 15 refer- 
ences.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4933. Brown, John. Directional information 
and apparent movement. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 9, 111-112.—A note on a paper by Malcom A. 
Jeeves and Jerome S. Bruner (see 31: 5524).—M. J. 
H’ayner, Jr. 

4934. Carter, Darrell B. Studies of fixation dis- 
parity—historical review. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 
34, 320-329.—A history of fixation disparity is pre- 
sented; the critical experimental studies are briefly 
reviewed. The author concludes: “Fixation disparity 
is becoming an important tool factor in physiological 
optics and clinical optometry... .” 26 references. 
lr. Shipley. 

4935. Christner, Charlotte Ann. The influence 
of background patterns on the visibility of targets 
on a simulated radar scope face. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2319.—Abstract. 

4936. Cibis, Paul A., & Gerathewohl, Siegfried 
J. Experimentelle Untersuchungen zur Raum- 
wahrnehmung: 2. Die Tiefenwahrnehmung bei 
monokularem und binokularem Sehen. (Experi- 
mental investigations of spatial perception: 2. Depth- 
perception in monocular and binocular vision.) 2. 
exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 84-93.—4 factors, 
influencing depth-perception, linear perspective, bi- 
nocular parallax, movement parallax and surface 
structure were investigated in several series of ex- 
periments, singly and combined. Linear perspective 


was the most important factor in depth-perception, 
it followed binocular parallax, while movement paral- 
lax is not considered as a genuine factor in depth- 


perception. The total effect of all factors cannot be 
computed simply by adding up the contributions of 
the single factors, it depends upon the actual com- 
bination of the effective factors and their compo- 
nents. English and French summaries.—ll’. J. Kop- 
pits. 

4937. Dulenko, V. P. Rezul’taty issledovaniia 
tsvetovogo zreniia kitaiskogo dubovogo shélkop- 
riada. (Results of study of color vision in the 
Chinese oak silkworm.) JBiofizika, 1957, 2, 633- 
636.—The illumination of insect eyes with lights of 
different colors induces a gradual rhythmical dis- 
charge of the nerve cells of the thoracic ganglion. In 
spite of the fact that intensity of orange-red light 
may be 2.5-3.0 times greater than that of blue and 
green light, the amplitude of the oscillations arising 
from the insects’ eyes in response to orange-red is 4 
times smaller than that in response to blue light and 
3 times smaller than that in response to green. The 
gradation of the response may be expressed by a value 
inversely proportional to wavelength of the light di- 
rected at the eye of the Chinese oak silkworm. The 
gradation of response is ascribed to processes that 
take place in the peripheral part of the visual ana- 
lyzer of the insect. There is every reason to believe 
that the eyes of this silkworn distinguish color dif- 
ferences.—/. D. London. 

4938. Enoch, Jay M. Amblyopia and the Stiles- 
Crawford effect. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 298- 
309.—A preliminary study of the relationship be- 
tween amblyopia and the orientation of the retinal 
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receptors, with particular emphasis on further meth- 
ods of research on the intracellular aspects of the 
receptor units. A markedly abnormal Stiles-Craw- 
ford response is reported, for one amblyopic eye of 
one subject. The author suggests, in accordance with 
the prevalent theories of the Stiles-Crawford effect, 
that a “. . . certain per cent of amblyopia may be 
ascribed to the orientation of retinal receptors.” 
Some further implications of this suggestion are 
noted. 17 references.—7. Shipley. 

4939. Eysenck, H. J., & Aiba, S. Drugs and per- 
sonality. V. The effects of stimulant and depres- 
sant drugs on the suppression of the primary 
visual stimulus. /. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 661-665.— 
Both dexedrine and sodium amytal produced a low- 
ering of threshold as compared with placebo control 
conditions.—IV’. L. Wilkins. 

4940. Eysenck, H. J., Holland, H., & Trouton, 
D. S. Drugs and personality. III. The effects of 
stimulant and depressant drugs on visual after- 
effects. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 650-655.—With 
6 S’s after-effect produced by a rotating spiral was 
depressed by sodium amytal. While dexedrine had 
some effect in the opposite direction it failed of 
statistical significance —IV. L. Wilkins. 

4941. Eysenck, H. J., Holland, H. & Trouton, 
D. S. Drugs and personality. IV. The effects of 
stimulant and depressant drugs on the rate of 
fluctuation of a reversible perspective figure. /. 
ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 656-660.—Effect of the drugs 
is so much less than the effects of practice that Mc- 
Dougall’s hypothesis about possible effects with 
Necker cube is not verified —W. L. Wilkins. 

4942. Fingerman, M. Alteration of the light- 
adapting capacity of dwarf crawfish retinal pig- 
ment. J. exp. Zool., 1956, 133, 107-124.—Light 
adaptation was studied in specimens of the dwarf 
crawfish Cambellus shufeldtii by means of measuring 
the distal retinal pigment. Illumination of 0.025-0.25 
ft.-c., the illumination of bright moonlight, inhibited 
the ability of the crawfish to become fully light 
adapted. This effect was interpreted as the inhibi- 
tion of the production of light adapting hormones by 
dim light. Illumination of 40-100 ft.-c. reduced light 
adaptation of the retinal pigment and a condition 
followed by dawn produced maximum light adapta- 
tion.—R. T. Davis. 

4943. Graefe, Oskar. Analyse des inneren Auf- 
baus einer im peripheren Gesichtsfeld wahrgenom- 
menen Figur. (Analysis of the inner-structure of 
a figure perceived in peripheral vision.) 7. exp. 
angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 104-138.—The stimulus- 
figures (area 1-2 degrees) were exposed fo: 3-4 
seconds 20 degrees nasal and viewed monocularly by 
12 subjects. The subjects drew sketches immedi- 
ately afterwards. The extensive analysis of the draw- 
ings of one of these figures and the protocols of the 
remarks of the subjects while drawing reveal charac- 
teristic deviations from the original. There is: (1) 
the tendency to eliminate finer differentiation in the 
structure of the figure, dominating properties are en- 
hanced, minor properties vanish; (2) properties of 
the contour tend to disappear,. properties of the sur- 
face become more dominant. English and French 
summaries.—W. J. Koppits. 

4944. Guendry, F. E., Peacock, L. J., & Cramer, 
R. L. Nystagmic eye movements during inter- 
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acting vestibular stimuli. USA med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1957, No. 275. ii, 8 p—Using a special experi- 
mental apparatus, this study measured eye movement 
during exposure to angular accelerations and angular 
decelerations applied in close temporal proximity. 
This situation produces vestibular stimulation similar 
to that received by personnel in slewing turrets of 
tanks, aircraft, and other military vehicles. Time 
measures obtained from nystagmic eye movement 
records show close correspondence to theoretical 
curves and to time measures based on subjective re- 
ports.—R. V. Hamilton. 


4945. Harker, G.S. The interrelation of vernier 
and stereoscopic acuities in the making of an equi- 
distance judgment. USA med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1957, No. 278. ii, 25 p.—A specialized form of visual 
depth apparatus was used to test the relation of 
vernier and stereoscopic acuities. The study at- 
tempted to compare trigonometric formulations with 
empirical facts of depth discrimination. Experi- 
mentally derived data from 28 subjects were com- 
pared with theoretical calculations. The author con- 
cluded: (1) the concept of a composite binocular 
acuity for depth in the natural environment is mean- 
ingful; (2) a statistical probability approach was 
adequate to predict the obtained binocular composite 
depth acuities ; and (3) vernier alignment, trigonomet- 
rically evaluated as a principal cue to natural depth 
discrimination, was not consistent with empirical data. 
24 references.—R. V. Hamilton. 


4946. Hodge, Milton Holmes, Jr. The influence 
of irrelevant stimuli upon complex visual discrimi- 
nation. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2687-—2688.— 
Abstract. 


4947. IArbus, A. L. Dvizheniia glaz pri smene 
nepodvizhnykh tochek fiksatsii v prostranstve. 
(Movements of the eye during changes of stationary 
points of fixation in space.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 698- 
702.—At any given change of stationary points of 
fixation in space, not lying on one and the same axis 
of the cyclopean eye, the eye movements are a sum 
of 2 independent movements: convergence or diver- 
gence and an abrupt movement—a “jump.” The 
process of convergence or divergence always develops 
in such a way that the point of intersection of the 
optic axes moves along the axis of the cyclopean eye, 
the direction of which changes only in the form of 
“jumps.” In the case of any change of point fixation 
in space, the “jump” is preceded by insignificant con- 
vergence or divergence, the duration of which is ap- 
proximately the same and does not essentially depend 
on the size of the “jump” and the distance in depth 
between the points of fixation—/. D. London. 


4948. IArbus, A. L. K voprosu o vospriiatii 
izobrazheniia, nepodvizhnogo otnc:itel’no setcha- 
tki. (On the perception of an image fixed relative to 
the retina.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 703-712.—A test field 
is considered to be an “empty field” when it is one 
which is relative to the retina and from which all 
color discrimination has disappeared for the subject. 
The visible hue of this empty field will depend on 
experimental conditions and may be altered as the 
latter are made to vary. After the appearance of an 
empty field, the continued effect of fixed stimuli alters 
essentially the state of the visual analyzer. Two 
processes may be detected in the function of the lat- 
ter: (1) a high speed process, erasing all visible dif- 
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ferences on the fixed test field; (2) a slow process, 
detectable by means of sequential images. If the dura- 
tion of the first process does not exceed 3 sec., the 
second process can last several tens of seconds. The 
visible hue of an object moving against the back- 
ground of an empty field may vary greatly according 
to the test conditions and the state of the visual 
analyzer. However, a tendency to maintain the char- 
acter of the differences existing between the test 
field, fixed relative to the retina, and the object has 
been observed.—/. D. London. 


4949. Irvine, Robert Philip. Neural interaction 
and perceptual awareness: Exploratory experi- 
ments. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2688-2689.— 
Abstract. 

4950. Koh, Soon Duk. Time-error in aesthetic 
judgment of visual stimuli. Ewha /!’om. Univer. 
Commem. Essays, 1956, 240-274. 

4951. Korzun, P. A. Izmeneniia élektricheskoi 
chuvstvitel’nosti glaza posle zasvetov intensivnymi 
vspyshkami raznykh tsvetov. (Changes in the elec- 
tric sensitivity of the eye after illumination with 
flashes of different colors.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 431- 
440.—After 2 sec. illumination of the fovea, the 
maxima of the curve, expressing the relative variation 
in the electric sensitivity of the eye as a function of 
the time that has elapsed after the illumination 
ceases, appear during the first second after red il- 
lumination has ceased, during the second after white 
and green illumination, and during the third second 
after blue illumination. The positions are also the 
same for the maxima following illumination of the 
periphery of the retina at a distance of 15° from the 
fovea with light of different colors. After illumina- 
tion of the fovea and the periphery of the retina at 
a distance of 15° from the fovea with intense flashes 
of different colors, a substantial initial reduction in 
the electric sensitivity of the eye instead of an in- 
crease is observed. It is more pronounced after such 
illumination of the fovea than of the periphery, and 
in both cases it is most pronounced following flashes 
of white and blue light and is absent after red flashes. 
—I. D. London. 


4952. Leibowitz, H., Bussey, T., & McGuire, P. 
Shape and size constancy in photographic repro- 
ductions. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 658-661.— 
“The extent to which shape and size constancy are 
preserved in photographic reproductions was investi- 
gated by comparison of the constancy effect in both 
test objects and photographs of the test objects. For 
shape, the photograph reduces the amount of constancy 
by less than 50%. However, for size, there is very 
little constancy obtained with the photograph. For 
test objects, binocular observation gives higher con- 
stancy for both size and shape than does monocular 
viewing. For photographs, there is little or no differ- 
ence between monocular and binocular observation. 
The implications of the data are discussed in relation 
to the theory of the corresponding perceptual proc- 
esses.” —F. Ratliff. 


4953. Lenz, W. Rotgriin-Blindheit bei einem 
heterogametischen Schein-Madchen, zugleich ein 
Beitrag zur Genetik der heterogametischen 
Pseudofemininitat. (Red-green blindness in a 
heterogametic pseudo-female, with a contribution to 
the genetics of heterogametic pseudo-femininity. ) 
Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1957, 6, 231-246.— 
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Deuteranopia is observed in a heterogametic pseudo- 
female with testicular dysgenesis and its genetic im- 
plications are discussed. 100-item bibliography. 
English, French, and Italian summaries.—D. A. 
Santora. 

4954. Liberman, E. A. O kharaktere informa- 
tsii, postupaiuschchei v mozg ot dvukh priémnikov 
sechatki liagushki po odnomu nervnomu voloknu. 
(On the character of information entering the 
brain of a frog over one nerve fiber from two recep- 
tors of the retina.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 427-430.— 
On single on-fibers differences were found in the 
distribution in time of nerve impulses conducted to 
the brain by a single ganglion cell of the retina in 
response to switched on blue and red light. Using a 
colored microspot, the same differences were ob- 
tained for a considerable part of the fibers. The 
experiments confirm the hypothesis of “multidimen- 
sional” information conveyed by single nerve fiber.— 
1. D, London. 

4955. Linksz, Arthur. Annual review: Optics 
and visual physiology. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 
1957, 57, 869-927.—Covers 178 references summariz- 
ing studies on retinal sensitivity, adaptation, flicker, 
illumination and glare, refraction, acuity, optical aids, 
clinically useful optical methods, binocular vision, 
space perception, aniseikonia, oculorotations, con- 
vergence, accommodation and finally miscellaneous 
topics. This is an extensive summary. 50 references. 
—S. Renshaw. 

4956. McGuire, Frederick Lynch. A comparison 
of flicker fusion frequency and speed of bright- 
ness discrimination as indicators of central nerv- 
ous system involvement. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2310.—Abstract. 

4957. Maruyama, Kinya. The effect of tone on 
the successive comparison of brightness. Tohoku 
psychol. Folia, 1937, 15(3-4), 56-69.—Does tone 
change the sensitivity of brightness sensation? Ina 
previous experiment, retroactive and proactive influ- 
ence entered into weight judgment when tone was 
interpolated. Brightness was not affected retroac- 
tively by interpolated tone, only proactively. French 
and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4958. Mountjoy, Paul Tomb. The effects of ex- 
posure time and intertrial interval upon rates of 
decrement in the Miiller-Lyer illusion. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2322.—Abstract. 

4959. Nagasawa, Aritsune, & Obonai, Torao. 
(A study of the relation between the visual after- 
image and brain-waves.) Jap. /. Psychol., 1957, 27, 
342-351.—Alpha wave amplitude was shown to de- 
crease with the appearance of after-images, to in- 
crease as the after-image disappeared, and to change 
appropriately when the after-image became clearer 
or more intense under greater stimulus intensity. 
However, harmonic analysis of the wave components 
indicated that alpha response to the after-image dif- 
fered slightly from the response to a normal light 
stimulus. English summary, p. 389.—/. Lyons. 

4960. Nelson, Thomas M., & Bartley, S. Howard. 
The perception of form in an unstructured field. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 57-63.—“A series of figures 
(targets) was presented in various tilts with reference 
to the observer. The visual field was totally dark, 
and thus unstructured and lacking ‘cues.’ Observers’ 
drawings representing the shapes seen tended to be 
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literal representations of the targets, thus represent- 
ing the targets lying in the frontal plane. No real 
object could be isolated as a reference toward which 
to consider regression as in the investigation of 
earlier workers. Telling the observers that they were 
looking at circles at various degrees of tilt influenced 
behavior very little.”"—G. E. Rowland. 

4961. Niuberg, N. D. O sposobnosti svetochu- 
vstvitel’nykh sistem razlichat’ izlucheniia. (On 
the capability of photosensitive systems to dis- 
tinguish radiations.) Biofizika, 1958, 3, 178-183.— 
Capability of distinguishing among photoradiations 
is the most important characteristic of any photo- 
sensitive system, organic or artificial. For this rea- 
son the colorimetric method has the advantage over 
absolute threshold determinations. The problems of 
color reception at each point of the visual field are 
discussed in relation to [Arbus’ experiments on fixed 
and moving retinal images.—/. D. London. 

4962. Nolan, George F. On the functional rela- 
tion between luminous energy, target size and 
duration for foveal stimuli. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1957, 47, 394-397.—“The data of Graham and Bart- 
lett, Karn and Austin have been analyzed in terms 
of luminous energy rather than luminance. Based 
upon the forms of the resulting curves the hypothesis 
that the energy requirements are determined by aber- 
rations is advanced. Within the limits of the Bun- 
sen-Roscoe law the retinal energy density is a con- 
stant and beyond this critical duration the retinal 
illuminance is a constant. Some further uses of these 
relations are indicated.”—F. Ratliff. 

4963. Ogle, Kenneth N., & Groch, Judith. 
Stereopsis and unequal luminosities of the images 
in the two eyes. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 56, 
878-895.—Results of 3 experiments, in which the 
image to one eye was darkened by a filter, showed 
that, even though the luminance of one of the half- 
images was markedly decreased, disparity maintained 
its integrity and the stereoscopic depth resulting 
therefrom is stable. 25 references.—S. Renshaw. 

4964. Oswald, Ian. After-images from retina 
and brain. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 88-100. 
—Results indicate that a complementarily 
coloured after-image may arise following the ex- 
posure of the temporarily blind retina to a coloured 
stimulus. After-images . . . described in seventeen 
persons (mostly possessors of ‘number forms’) .. . 
‘moved’... with the eyes and... ‘showed’... in some 
persons, a degree of conformity with Emmert’s Law 
which, while considerable, is less than that of after- 
images of real stimuli. In the case of one ‘eidetic’ 
subject, the after-images from neither real nor imaged 
stimuli conformed with Emmert’s Law. In some per- 
sons, after-images of images occur in complementary 
colours.” 32 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4965. Rautian, G. N. K voprosu o porogakh 
tsvetorazlicheniia. (On thresholds of color-differ- 
entiation.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 637-641.—Exception 
is taken to the criticisms of D. L. MacAdam di- 
rected against the research on color-differentiation 
performed by the author in 1951.—/. D. London. 


4966. Rautian, G. N. Novyi anomaloskop. (A 
new anomaloscope.) Biofisika, 1957, 2, 734-742.— 
The theory and description of a new type of anomalo- 
scope are given which enables 3 tests, “based on 
signals emerging separately from each of three retinal 
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receptor systems,” to be carried out, in order to esti- 
mate the acuity of color discrimination. Not only 
may differential characteristics for normal color dis- 
crimination and for various forms of color weakness 
be established, but an examination, based on Ray- 
leigh’s principle, reveals the “characteristics of typical 
or abnormally deflected spectral sensitivity of the 
retinal receptors.” It thus serves to detect and 
estimate quantitatively abnormal forms of color vision 
(the protoanomalous and deuteranomalous).—/. D. 
London. 


4967. Reichenberg, Norman. Apparent motion 
as a function of instruction, form and rate of 
stimulation. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2317.— 
Abstract. 


4968. Riggs, Lorrin A., Cornsweet, Janet C., & 
Lewis, Warren G. Effects of light on electrical 
excitation of the human eye. Psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 71(5), No. 434. 45 p.—A series of experiments 
by these investigators are reported. Using 3 or 4 
well-trained Ss in each experiment they stimulated 
the human eye by brief square-wave pulses and re- 
quired each S to judge the appearance or non-appear- 
ance of a phosphene in response to the pulse. They 
made use of the psychophysical technique developed 
by Motokawa to determine the thresholds of electrical 
stimulation. While they were unable to find the spe- 
cific wave-length effects reported by Motokawa, the 
investigators feel this discrepancy was due to cer- 
tain factors of experimental procedure. They did 
conclude that the degree of supranormal excitability 
or enhancement of eye excitability seen in some of 
their subjects “depends largely on the extent to which 
light has stimulated the rod, or scotopic receptor 
mechanism.”—M., A. Seidenfeld. 


4969. Roelfs, C. Otto. Apparent refraction and 
accommodation in their dependence upon the dis- 
tance between eye and glasses. Ophthalmologica, 
1957, 134, 37-47.—The distance between the principal 
plane of the eye and the glasses can result in con- 
siderable differences between the true and the ap- 
parent refraction, according to the extent of the 
distance. The same is true for real and apparent ac- 
commodations. Extensive tables show the corre- 
sponding values for the power of refraction required 
for corrective glasses, for distances from 0.5 to 3 cm. 
French and German summaries.—S. Renshaw. 


4970. Ronchi, Lucia, & Di Francia, G. Toraldo. 
On the response of the human eye to light stimuli 
presenting a spatial or temporal gradient of lumi- 
nance. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 639-642.—‘‘The 
authors discuss the results of the experiments on vi- 
sion of spatial and temporal gradients of luminance. 
There is some evidence that the cone mechanism is 
responsible for the vision of Mach bands; on the other 
hand it appears both from measurements in the pe- 
ripheral retina and from electroretinographic investi- 
gation that the rod system contributes to the sensa- 
tion of higher brightness of the graded field. A 
possible relation is pointed out between the phe- 
nomena occurring in the vision of a field with a 
spatial gradient of luminance and the vision of a field 
with a temporal gradient of luminance.”—F. Ratliff. 

4971. Sanders, C. L., & ype G. Correlate 
for lightness in terms of CIE-tristimulus values. 
Part J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 398-404.—“In 
order to establish a correlate for lighteness in terms 
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of CIE-tristimulus values, a simple experiment was 
performed using Munsell samples of value 5/. 

It is concluded that the CIE method of calculating 
luminous reflectance and using it as a lightness index 
does not conform with the visual sensation. It has 
been established that although the coefficients of the 
second-degree equation vary with field size and de- 
pend upon the individual observer, characteristic fea- 
tures of the results are maintained in each case. 
With respect to color vision theory the nature of the 
results seems to indicate that the contribution of the 
violet receptor to the sensation of lightness decreases 
with field size."—F. Ratliff. 

4972. Sells, S. B., & Fixott, Richard S. Evalua- 
tion of research on the effects of visual training 
on visual functions. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 44 
230-237.—The literature is reviewed with the con- 
clusion that the perceptual phase of visual perform- 
ance is trainable. 67 references.—D. Shaad. 


4973. Shlaifer, Arthur. Additional aspects of 
blurring and color discrimination. Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1957, 34, 270-275.—Two problems were in- 
vestigated: (1) * . the effect of blurring on the 
extra-macular recognition of color . . .”; and (2) 

. the effect of various amounts of induced ani- 
sometropia.” N = 28 college students. The response 
was a subjective identification of the color presented. 
It was found that 25% greater blurring can be toler- 
ated centrally than peripherally, and slightly more 
can be tolerated nasally than temporally. With ani- 
sometropia, the tolerance is still greater (“binocular 
reinforcement”) than the monocular tolerance, though 
less so than with unimpaired binocular regard ( previ- 
ous results).—T7. Shipley. 

4974. Skeffington, A. M. The totality of vision. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 241-255.—A general dis- 
cussion of the complex integration inherent within 
the visual modality. The “search for meaning” may 
be taken as the guiding principle. Mention is made 
of some experiments [Retinoscopic determinations ] 
which imply a relationship between visual “problem 
solving” and a myopic tendency of the “inner optics” 
of the eye.—T. Shipley. 

4975. Smith, Stanley W., & Dimmick, Forrest L. 
Measurement of the light adaptation of the rods. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 391-393.—“A repetition 
and extension of L. C. Thomson's study of the in- 
fluence of ‘light history’ on the course of dark adapta- 
tion has confirmed the finding that a longer time is 
required to reach stable light adaptation than some 
writers have stated. The differences in scotopic 
sensitivity following two conditions of initial adapta- 
tion persisted until 15 or 20 min of a second light 
stimulus had intervened. The course of adaptation 
to the intervening light can be traced in terms of the 
time in dark required to reach a given level of sensi- 
tivity."—F. Ratliff. 

4976. Thénon, Jorge. El analizador periférico 
y la teoria de la estructura. (Peripheral analyzers 
and the theory of structure.) Acta meuropsiquidt. 
Argent., 1957, 3, 1-9.—*Perception of an object in- 
volves all the functions of the eye—extero-, intero-, 
and proprioceptive. Sensation and perception are the 
results of total activity about the object, not Lockean 
merely passive reception. . . . Visual sensation and 
optical recognition of an object arise from the retinal 
analyzers . . . from each one and from the totality of 
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these analyzers which integrate vision, the cortex 
extracts, by means of its double functions of analysis 
and synthesis, the elements of representation and 
imagination. The explanation of certain forms and 
illusions . . . is in the central nervous system’s ana- 
lytical and synthetic functions and mechanisms. Not 
only the “meanings” given by Gestalt theorists, but 
also their assumptions of a priori “configurations,” 
are “erroneous and unnecessary.”—L. G. Datta. 


4977. Tomita, Tsuneo. Peripheral mechanism 
of nervous activity in lateral eye of horseshoe 
crab. J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 245-254.—An in- 
vestigation of the mechanism by which illumination 
of an ommatidium of limulus causes an impulse to be 
initiated in the associated nerve fiber. 18 references. 
—G. Westheimer. 

4978. TSypin, A. B. Deistvie slepiashchei iarko- 
sti na funktsiiu setchatki liagushki. (Action of 
blinding brightness on the function of the frog’s 
retina.) Biofisika, 1957, 2, 720-723.—Maximal 3 
msec. photic exposure, comparable to that of an atomic 
explosion, was utilized to study the effects on retinal 
function. The electroretinogram shows considerable 
harmful alterations. Functional and morphological 
changes in the retina may, however, be compensated 
for to a certain extent, so that restoration of the 
electroretinogram in 20 to 60 minutes after blinding 
may be observed.—/. D. London. 


4979. Ulett, George A. Experience with photic 
stimulation in psychiatric research. Amer. /. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 114, 127-133.—A number of studies cor- 
relating photic stimulation of the brain with EEG 
recordings shows possibility of using this technique 
as: (1) a screening device; (2) a correlation with 
psychological tests; (3) with clinical symptomtology ; 
(4) in provoking paraxysmal or psychiatric symp- 
toms; (5) in a study of convulsive thresholds among 
various patient groups, as a treatment method in 
photoshock; and (6) for understanding the neuro- 
physiology of learning. 30 references—N. H. 
Pronko. 

4980. Van Den Brink, G.. & Bouman, M. A. 
Visual contrast thresholds for moving point 
sources. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 612-618.— 
“Over a wide range of brightnesses of the adapting 
field, for different color cominations of stimulus and 
adapting field, contrast thresholds for moving point 
sources are measured, as a function of the length of 
the covered track, for different exposure times. When 
the brightness B of the adapting field does not exceed 
certain limits, the experimental results agree with the 
quantum theory of vision, when the known behavior 
of the summative properties of the retina is taken 
into account. For backgrounds with high brightness 
level, deviations from this description occur. These 
deviations are probably due to increasing saturation 
of the activated nerve fibers and decrease of the con- 
centration of rhodopsin with increasing brightness of 
the adapting field. The importance of these effects 
differs for stimuli of various lengths and exposure 
times.” —F. Ratliff. 

4981. Wienke, Richard E. Empirical derivation 
of the CIE luminosity curve from color mixture 
data. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 622-625.—“The 
present investigation tested the scalar additivity of 
luminance by generating a luminosity curve from 
radiances weighted by the appropriate luminosity 
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coefficients. A Cohen multichromatic colorimeter was 
utilized because it presents near monochromatic spec- 
tral components of high radiance. The standard 
wavelengths were selected at 10-my intervals from 
400 to 700 mp and were specified by primaries at 470, 
550, and 630 my. The radiance of each of these four 
components was then measured with a thermopile and 
galvanometer. These radiances were transformed to 
an equal energy spectrum and reduced to luminance. 
rhe luminances were then summed to test the Law 
of Additivity of Luminance. If the law is valid the 
resulting curve should be a good approximation to 
the CIE luminosity curve. It was found the derived 
curve was not a good approximation because it was 
displaced toward the blue portion of the spectrum. 
New luminosity coefficients were derived in order to 
produce a better fit, and the implications of these new 
coefficients are briefly discussed.”—F. Ratliff. 

4982. Wilde, Kurt. Das Panum Phanomen und 
die Entstehung der Kernebene. (Panum’s phe- 
nomenon and the formation of the median-plane.) 
Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 1-30.—Panum 
asserted that in stereoscopic vision always the line 
nearer to the line of fusion in the plane appears 
closer to the observer than the more remote line re- 
gardless whether the fusion takes place on that line 
or on the more distal one. This assertion was dis- 
proved. The result excludes Panum’s original ex- 
planation of binocular experience as we!l as Tscher- 
mak’s and others’ hypothesis of a double function of 
the fusion line, at the same time a plani-function and 
a stereo-function. It is proposed to consider the 
Panum-phenomenon as a special case of binocular 
figure-ground differentiation. The fused figures 
dominate the median-plane while the remaining fig- 
ure recedes into the ground. The difference between 
fused figures and single figure in space is therefore 
an indication of the difference between figure and 
ground in binocular space. English and French sum- 
maries.—W. J. Koppits. 

4983. Zagorul’ko, T. M. O lokalizatsii zritel’- 
nogo analizatora liagushki. (On localization of the 
centers of the visual analyzer in the frog.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR., 1957, 43, 1156-1165.—Photic stimulation 
of one eye in the frog evokes an electrical response 
from the ipsilateral as well as from the contralateral 
tectum, with average latent period of the latter equal 
to 71 msec. and that of the former 94 msec. It ap- 
pears that the stimulated eye may be connected with 
the ipsilateral tectum through the mesencephalon. 
Photic stimulation also induces an electrical response 
from the contralateral hemisphere of the forebrain. 
This response, with an average latent period of 85 
msec., is electrophysiologically recorded as a single 
or biphasic slow deflection followed by a series of 
oscillations of higher intensity. It appears that the 
visual analyzer of amphibians is represented in the 
hemispheres of the forebrain and the mesencephalon 
as well as in the midbrain.—/. D. London. 

4984. Zuckerman, Marvin. The effect of frus- 
tration on the perception of neutral and aggressive 
words. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2694.—Ab- 
stract. 


(See also Abstracts 4764, 4768, 4904, 4905, 4911) 
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AUDITION 


4985. Avakian, R. V., & Fel’berbaum, R. A. 
Issledovanie funktsii slukhovogo analizatora pri 
vnyshenii glukhoty. (A study of the function of the 
auditory analyzer in suggested deafness.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 637-641.—Data on the “func- 
tional state of the auditory analyzer’ were obtained 
“during waking hours, in posthypnotic deafness, and 
immediately after restoration of hearing” by means 
of three groups of reactions: “(1) movement of the 
finger in response to sound with verbal (written) 
reinforcement, (2) conditioned eyelid reaction to 
sound, and (3) skin-galvanic reaction to sound with- 
out preliminary elaboration.” The study aimed to 
determine threshold intensity of sounds of 1,000 
cycles/sec. and differential sensitivity to frequency 
during the various states—/. )). London. 

4986. Barron, Charles I. Audiometric studies 
of flight line mechanics. /. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 
295-302.—Audiometric data on 470 persons, exposed 
to engine noise for periods up to 7 years, reveal no 
significant changes in mean or median thresholds at 
1,000 or 4,000 C.P.S. other than those associated 
with presbycusis.—/. M. Vanderpflas. 


4987. v. Békésy, G. Sensations on the skin simi- 
lar to directional hearing, beats, and harmonics 
of the ear. J/. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 489-501. 
—A mechanical model of the cochlea in which the 
skin of the arm was used as a sense organ was com- 
pared with the organ of Corti. 3 phenomena were 
examined: directional hearing, beats and harmonics. 
There was close agreement between the model and 
listening for directional hearing. And, it was possi- 
ble to confirm observations by Helmholtz concerning 
changes in frequency during beats.—/. Pollack. 

4988. Bogert, B. P. Response of an electrical 
model of the cochlear partition with different posi- 
tions of excitation. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 
29, 789-792.—An electrical network representing the 
cochlear partition was constructed. The response of 
electrical model is relatively insensitive to the specific 
position of excitation on the stapes side of the point 
of maximum response. However, if the position of 
excitation is on the helicotrema side, the response is 
highly localized about the point of excitation.—/. 
Pollack. 

4989. Chistovich, L. A. Chastotnye kharakter- 
istiki éffekta maskirovki. (Frequency characteris- 
tics of the masking effect.) Biofizika, 1957, 2, 743- 
755.—Frequency characteristics of the masking effect 
were studied utilizing 5 frequencies of a signal (300, 
400, 1,050, 2,100, and 4,400 cycles/sec.). Synthetic 
noise served as masking sound (5 tones located within 
a narrow band of 10-15 cycles/sec.). During the 
test the frequency of the signal remained constant, 
while that of the masking noise was altered. Results 
demonstrated that the frequency characteristics of 
the masking effect differ considerably in their con- 
figuration from the simple resonance characteristics. 
The configuration of the frequency characteristic 
curves depends on the intensity level of the masking 
noise. At low levels the curves are almost sym- 
metrical; at high levels the curves are marked by an 
abrupt slope towards the high frequencies and by a 
gradual one towards the low frequencies—/. D. 
London. 
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4990. Deatherage, Bruce H., Bilger, R. C., & 
Eldredge, D. H. Remote masking in selected fre- 
quency regions. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
512-514.—Masked thresholds were determined in 
the presence of high frequency masking signals. Re- 
mote masking—the masking of low frequency signals 
by high frequencies—was shown to depend upon the 
envelope of the masking signal. Tones, interrupted 
by regular variations, do not produce remote mask- 
ing. Noise and irregularly interrupted tones do 
produce remote masking.—/. Pollack. 

4991. Diamond, Irving T., & Neff, W. D. Abla- 
tion of temporal cortex and discrimination of audi- 
tory patterns. /. Veurophysiol., 1957, 20, 300-315. 
—‘Six cats were trained to discriminate between se- 
quences of tones which differed only in their tem- 
poral pattern. Bilateral lesions were then made in 
the temporal cortex and, after recovery from opera- 
tion, the animals were tested and retraining was initi- 
ated. Three classes of postoperative behavior 
were readily distinguishable. These three behavioral 
classes corresponded to three kinds of cortical lesions. 
When the ablation was restricted to Al, the habit of 
discriminating a change in tonal pattern was retained 
following the operation. With more extensive lesions 
involving All and Ep as well as Al, the discrimina- 
tory habit was temporarily lost but could be regained 
by postoperative training. Still more extensive le- 
sions in which no part of Al, All or Ep remained 
preserved resulted in a postoperative loss of the habit 
which was not overcome by a long period of retrain- 
ing.” 19 references.—G. Westheimer. 

4992. DiCarlo, Louis M., & Brown, William J. 
An experimental investigation of the effectiveness 
of binaural hearing for adults with hearing im- 
pairments. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univer. Re- 
search Institute, 1958. 124 p.—The hearing of 4 
groups of 20 persons each (non-impaired, conductive 
impairment, mixed impairment, and neural impair- 
ment), ranging in age from 18 to 60 years, with 
40-70 db loss in both ears was experimentally studied 
as regards speech reception thresholds, discrimina- 
tion scores, speech-to-noise ratios, and localization. 
“While the individuals in the conductive and mixed 
groups did obtain some improvement in perform- 
ance, the improvement did not increase their social 
adequacy. For the individuals in the neural groups 
who might profit most, binaural amplification ag- 
gravated their behavior by the introduction of noise.” 
60-item bibliography. —T7. E. Newland. 

4993. Fletcher, John L. Pure-tone thresholds 
following stimulation by narrow-band filtered 
noise. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71, No. 4 (Whole 
No. 433). 13 p.—‘‘The purpose of the present study 
was to determine the effect of filtered and unfiltered 
noise stimuli at two sensation levels upon the post- 
stimulatory thresholds for pure tones located in and 
outside the filtered gap.” 7 selected subjects were 
used, all but one of whom had prior experience in 
attending auditory stimuli in experimental situations. 
All Ss had normal monaural acuity (best ear) and 
none had evidence of pathology of the ear, nose or 
throat. 2 sensation levels were used, one at 100 db 
SL, the other 20 db SL. Pure tone prestimulation 
thresholds were found for the Ss who were then 
exposed four minutes to filtered or unfiltered noise 
at either of the two sensation levels. This was fol- 
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lowed by a series of post-exposure thresholds for the 
same tone for which the pre-exposure threshold had 
been established. The pre- and post-exposure thresh- 
olds were then compared. The major finding was that 
“Ss stimulated with the unfiltered noise consistently 
had higher post-exposure thresholds for pure tones 
within the filtered gap than did those who were 
stimulated with the filtered noise.” 33 references. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4994. Frings, Hubert, & Frings, Mable. Duplex 
nature of reception of simple sounds in the scape 
moth, Ctenucha virginica. Science, 1957, 126, 24.— 
Ctenucha virginica “showed a duplex pattern of re- 
sponse to simple sounds; at frequencies of 150 to 
15,000 cy/sec and median sound pressures of 95 to 
100 db (re 0.0002 » bar), the reactions were generally 
excitatory in nature; at frequencies above approxi- 
mately 15,000 cy/sec and median sound pressures of 
80 to 85 db, the reactions were either inhibitory or, 
if excitatory, were different from those at lower fre- 
quencies. Destruction of both tympana abolished the 
responses to frequencies above 15,000 cy/sec, but did 
not affect the reactions at lower frequencies.” ‘There 
are a number of mechano-receptors on the insect body 
which are at least theoretically susceptible to stimula- 
tion by sounds.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4995. Gershuni, G. V. O razlichenii zvukovym 
analizatorom cheloveka slozhnykh razdrazhenii s 
vozrastaiushchim kolichestvom informatsii. (On 
the discrimination of complex stimulation with in- 
creasing amount of information by the auditory ana- 
lyzer in man.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 1086- 
1097.—In this study not only the physical complexity 
of an acoustic stimulus is taken into account, but also 
the statistical complexity of the whole aggregate of 
stimuli. Quantitative evaluation of the latter is 
handled in terms of information theory. It is shown 
that quicker training and better discrimination of 
stimuli result when the latter enters into an aggre- 
gate formed on the basis of two gradations of 6 quali- 
ties of a sound signal than on the basis of 3 grada- 
tions of 14 qualities —/. D. London. 


4996, Glekin, L. V. Izmenenie protsenta arti- 
kuliatsii slogov vliianiem povtornykh priémov 
tablits v usloviiakh deistviia shuma i v tishine. 
( Variations in percentage of articulation of sylla- 
bles under influence of repeated exposures to tables 
[of syllables] under conditions of noise and quiet.) 
Biofizika, 1957, 2, 452-460.—Auditory sensitivity and 
thresholds of detecting speech both under noiseless 
conditions and conditions of loud noise do not change 
as a result of repeated experiments. In exposure to 
tables of syllables under conditions of noise, repeti- 
tion of experiments does not lead to an explicitly ex- 
pressed improvement in “quality” of their perception. 
In the case of exposure under noiseless conditions 
repetition of experiments brings about a noticeable 
improvement in “quality” of their perception irrespec- 
tive of whether drill perception was carried out in 
noiseless conditions or in conditions of noise.—/. D. 
London. 

4997. Green, David M., Birdsall, Theodore G., 
& Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. Signal detection as a 
function of signal intensity and duration. /. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 523-531.—An_ index 
of detectability, d’, was determined for a 1,000-cycle 
tone presented in wide-band noise as a function of the 
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intensity and duration of the tone. For a constant 
duration times intensity product, d’ increases for dura- 
tions up to about 20 msec., is constant for durations 
up to about 150 msec. and decreases thereafter. The 
slopes of the ascending and descending portions are 
equal. The results are compared with a statistical 
decision model of the human detector.—/. Pollack. 

4998. Hamilton, P. M. Noise masked thresh- 
olds as a function of tonal duration and masking 
noise band width. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
506-511.—The masked threshold of a short tonal 
burst in noise was measured as a function of the du-a- 
tion of the tonal burst and the bandwidth of the noise. 
The masked threshold is related to these factors; a 
constant bandwidth times duration product determines 
the masked threshold. However, the slope of the 
function is less than that predicted by critical band 
theory. It is suggested that the elevated thresholds 
result from the fact that short tonal bursts lack phe 
nomenal “‘salience.”—/. Pollack. 

4999. Hamilton, P. M. Underwater hearing 
thresholds. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 792- 
794.—Underwater hearing thresholds were determined 
for four divers. ‘The minimum audible fields under 
water are 45-60 db greater than the audible fields in 
air.—/. Pollack. 

5000. Hinchcliffe, Ronald, & Wheeler, L. J. An 
investigation of the effect of flying on speech in- 
telligibility in noise. J. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 227- 
280.—“Using the RAF hearing efficiency test, a long 
operational flight in a Shackleton aircraft was found 
to have no deleterious effect on the crew’s hearing 
efficiency over the telecommunications channels, as 
distinct from any effect on auditory acuity.”—J/. M. 
Vanderplas. 

5001. Irwin, J. V., Hind, J. E., & Aronson, A. E. 
Experience with conditioned GSR audiometry in 
a group of mentally deficient individuals. / rain. 
Sch. Bull., 1957, 54, 26-31.—A report is presented of 
a study on GSR audiometry with a sniall group of 
mentally deficient individuals. The authors state, 
“We believe our most significant result is the demon- 
stration of essentially normal conditioned GSR’s in 
the major portion of a group of individuals of low 
1.Q. with restriction of abnormal.ties in physiological 
form of the response to the 2 subjects having a his- 
tory of epilepsy.”"—V. M. Staudt. 

5002. McGill, William J. Serial effects in audi- 
tory threshold judgments. /. exp. Psychol., 1957, 
53, 297-303.—4 Ss learned to identify 4 tones and 
then judged sequences of these tones presented in ran- 
dom order at constant intensity. Found marked 
guessing habits at or below the average value of the 
threshold (signal-to-noise ratios lower than 22 Ib.). 
Che frequency of S’s judgment errors was controlled 
by stimulus intensity, while the pattern of errors was 
governed by S's guessing habits.—J. Arbit. 

5003. Michaels, Richard M. Frequency differ- 
ence limens for narrow bands of noise. /. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 520-522.—Frequency discrimi- 
nation limens (DL) were measured for filtered bands 
of noise having bandwidths of 0.5 to 64 cps, and for 
a pure tone, centered at 800 cps. The DL increased 
for bandwidths above 8 cps and was relatively con- 
stant below 8 cps. The DL for the pure tone was 
significantly lower than for any noise band. The 
results fit an empirical formulation which relates the 
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DL for frequency to the DL for intensity—J. Pol- 
lack. 

5004. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu, & Tamuva, Atsushi. 
Absoluteness of an absolute judgment on the tone 
intensity. TJ ohoku psychol. Folia, 1957, 15(3-4), 31- 
44.—Preheard tones form a standard of judgment. 
A group of heterogeneous stimuli, though belonging 
to the same sensory modality and near in time, can- 
not produce a series effect, form a group or a frame 
of reference. Relativity of absolute judgment, de- 
pendent on the residual and background stimulus as 
frame of reference, might be the effect of the func- 
tion of adaptation, while the absoluteness of abso- 
lute judgment must be mainly the effect of the func- 
tion of discrimination. French and German sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5005. Pavlova, E.B. Vliianie sil’nogo zvukovogo 
razdrazheniia na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ 
krys. (Influence of an intense auditory stimulus on 
higher nervous activity in rats.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 754-764.—A breakdown of higher 
nervous activity, tending toward inhibition, with sub- 
sequent development of experimental neurosis, occurs 
in rats which react to a strong auditory stimulus with 
violent motor behavior. This neurosis is, as a rule, 
observed in rats with “weak type of nervous system,” 
exhibiting an “insufficient lability of the basic nervous 
processes.” The state of higher nervous activity is 
not uniform in rats not reacting to a strong auditory 
stimulus with the above motor behavior. Among 
these rats either conditioned-reflex activity remains 
unchanged, heightened cortical excitability is to be 
observed, or cortical excitability diminishes sharply. 
—I. D. London. 

5006. Peterson Arnold. The measurement of 
impact noise. oise Control, 1956, 2(2), 46-51, 100. 


5007. Schlanger, Bernard B., & Gottsleben, Rob- 
ert H. Testing the hearing of the mentally re- 
tarded. Train. Sch. Bull., 1957, 54, 21-25.—“Pure- 
tone audiometric tests were administered to 498 men- 
tally retarded subjects at The Training School at 
Vineland, N. J. The subjects were classified accord- 
ing to the severity of their hearing impairments. Test 
results indicated that approximately 35 per cent had 
normal hearing, 14 per cent had only slight deviations 
at extreme frequencies (essentially normal), 28 per 
cent had moderate losses, six per cent were hard of 
hearing and one per cent deaf. Subjects with a C.A. 
over 20 years demonstrated greater hearing impair- 
ment, particularly in the high frequency area, than 
those under 20. Seventeen per cent of the population 
were ‘non-testable.’ These children usually were be- 
low a mental age of five years, had personality dis- 
turbances of varying degrees, and had social quotients 
below 40. Four fifths of this group were either of 
organic or mongoloid etiology. Recommendations 
included hospital referral, otological examination and 
treatment, hearing aid amplification whenever feasi- 
ble, speech reading, and speech correction.”"—V. M. 
Staudt, 

5008. Sonday, Francis Llewellyn. Measurement 
of fenestration results by automatic audiometry. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3128.—Abstract. 

5009. Spieth, Walter. Downward d of 
masking. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 502-505.— 
Pure tone masked thresholds were measured for bands 
of noise at several intensities. In agreement with 
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Bilger and Hirsh, downward spread of masking 
(masking of low tonal frequencies by high frequency 
noise bands) was observed at-high noise levels. It is 
suggested that the downward spread of masking re- 
sults from distortion products introduced by the ear. 
—I. Pollack. 

5010. Thurlow, W. R., & Bernstein, S. Simul- 
taneous two-tone pitch discrimination. /. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 515-519.—Frequency discrimi- 
nation limens were obtained for 2 tones simultane- 
ously presented to the same ear and to opposite ears. 
The limens are considerably higher than obtained for 
successive presentation of frequency differences. Im- 
plications for a place theory of hearing are discussed. 
—I. Pollack. 

5011. Ward, W. Dixon. The single-descent 
group audiometer. Noise Control, 1957, 3, 15-18.— 
The method of single descent is a psychophysical pro- 
cedure designed for group audiometer where thresh- 
old information must be quickly obtained. Briefly, it 
consists of a single descending method of limits by 
pulse tone techniques. The intrasubject variability 
for repeated judgments is about half of that for a 
clinical audiometer.—/. Pollack. 

5012. Zwislocki, J. In search of the bone-con- 
duction threshold in a free sound field. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 795-804.—The minimum audi- 
ble field for body conduction (MAFB) was deter- 
mined by isolating the ear and other pathways. The 
MAFB exceeds 80 db S.P.L. at low frequencies and 
decreases to about 50 db at 2,000 cps. The differ- 
ence between body and air conducted thresholds varies 
from 45-65 db with a maximum difference at 500 cps. 
—I. Pollack. 


(See also Abstracts 4905, 4911, 5030, 5420, 
5823 9) 
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5013. Amoroso, E. C., Bell, F. R., & Lawn, A. M. 
Changes in the behaviour of goats following abla- 
tion of the orbito-frontal lobes of the cerebral 
cortex. Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 76-77.—Ab- 
stract. 

5014. Baron, Alan; Stewart, C. N., & Warren, 
J. M. Patterns of social interaction in cats (Felis 
domestica). Behaviour, 1957, 11, 56-66.—2, 3 and 
4-cat groups were observed in the Wisconsin Gen- 
eral Test Apparatus in competition for food during 
controlled observations. In all groups, regardless 
of size, distinct linear dominance occurred, the rat- 
ings enduring reliably over tests with various groups. 
The relationship between dominance and aggression 
was not as distinctive. French summary.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

5015. Barraud, E.M. The copulatory behaviour 
of the freshwater snail Limnaea stagnalis L. Brit. 
J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 55-59.—The various types 
of copulatary behavior possible in the hermaphrofitic 
snail L. stagnalis are described, and their biological 
significance is discussed.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

5016. Bolland, G. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ung iiber die psychische Beeinflussbarkeit der 
Nierenfunktion in Hypnose. (Experimental study 
of the psychic susceptibility of the kidney function 
to hypnosis.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957. 7, 
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109-116.—Experiments showed that excessive urina- 
tion developed as a conditioned response to a room 
in which the unconditioned stimulus was a drink of 
water repeatedly administered to the subject. Exces- 
sive urination was also developed as a conditioned 
response to an hypnotic suggestion of drinking. It 
was further possible to reproduce the pattern of kid- 
ney and associated biochemical changes occurring as 
a result of hard work through an hypnotic suggestion 
of physical effort. 42 references —E. W. Eng. 

5017. Bulygin, I. A. O ritmicheskoi myshechnoi 
deiatel’nosti cheloveka i eé uslovnorefiektornoi 
reguliatsii. (On rhythmic muscular activity of 
man and its conditioned-reflex regulation.) Zh. 
vyssh, nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 469-478.—The in- 
teraction between rhythmic motor reactions of 2 
hands, recorded by ergographic means, as well as 
their conditioned-reflex control, was studied. The 
interaction of the reactions is determined by a num- 
ber of factors such as degree of muscle-loading, simul- 
taneity or alternation of hand movements, individual 
and age characteristics of the subject, the initial func- 
tional state of the motor apparatus, and, above all, 
that of the “higher part of the central nervous sys- 
tem.” Conditioned environmental influences on 
muscular activity are diverse and depend on the 
“quality of the unconditioned reflexes serving as base 
for conditioning as well as on the positive or nega- 
tive (inhibitory) meaning of the conditioned stimuli 
related to the first or second signal systems.”—/. D. 
London. 


5018. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Das Menschliche der 
menschlichen Bewegung. (The human in human 
movement.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 1-7.—Specula- 
tions on the differences between automatic or animal 
movement and human movement lead the author to 
conclude that essential for the latter is a system of 
values and reflective self-awareness. Thus, he rea- 
sons, human motion can not be explained in terms of 
a reaction to (meaningful) stimuli alone, and he re- 
jects the terms “behavior,” “motivation” and “set” 
from the “American tin industry.” The possibility to 
“act-as-if” is seen to be the most striking demonstra- 
tion of that internal attitude and implicit reflection 
which signifies the humanity of human movements.— 
M. Kaelbling. 


5019. Chaflakhian, L. M. K voprosu o vremen- 
nykh sviaziakh u prosteishikh i kishechnopolost- 
nykh zhivotnykh. (On conditioned connections in 
protozoa and coelenterata.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel’., 1957, 7, 765-774.—Reaction to both repeated 
combinations of two different stimuli and prolonged 
changes in habitual conditions in protozoa and co- 
elentarata appear ascribable to primary processes 
common to all excitable systems (heightening of ex- 
citability, summation, and accommodation). Exami- 
nation of the actual physiological capacities of the 
organisms leads to the conclusion that they are unable 
to form “conditioned connections,” as they are devoid 
of specialized receptors. One is led to believe that 
only with the appearance of such structures can the 
possibility of a selective rise of excitability to a par- 
ticular form of external energy appear. This selective 
accrual of excitability would seem to underlie the 
simplest conditioned connections.—/. D. London. 


5020. Chapman, R. F. Observations on the 
feeding of adults of the red locust Nomadacris 
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septemfaciata (Serville). Brit. J. Anim. Behav, 
1957, 5, 60-75.—Using the amount of food in the 
crop as an index of feeding activity it was shown 
that eating followed diurnal and seasonal patterns, 
with peaks mornings and evenings and seasonal peaks 
in March and April. Food preference experiments 
showed marked ordering of foods, and active directed 
movement from regions of low-preferred vegetation 
to those of higher preference.—L. /. O'Kelly. 


5021. Deleurance, Ed. Ph. Contribution a 
l'étude biologique des Polistes (Hyménoptéres- 
vespides): I. L’activité de construction. (Contri- 
bution to the biological stu¢y of Polistes (Hymenop- 
teres-vespides). I. Building activities.) Behaviour, 
1957, 11, 67-84.—Nest building activity in the wasp 
is stimulated by internal cues probably related to 
ovarian physiology and by external cues emenating 
from the larval brood. 3 types of paper-pellet model- 
ling are distinguished: pedicle construction, primary 
and secondary cell construction. The first 2 are 
primarily stimulated by internal cues, the last by the 
larvae. Periodic variations of building activity are 
described. English summary.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

5022. Dember, William N., & Earl, Robert W. 
Analysis of exploratory, manipulatory, and curi- 
osity behaviors. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 91-96.— 
Exploration, manipulation, and curiosity are classified 
as attention. Experimental analysis of both temporal 
and spatial change in stimulation in arousing atten- 
tion shows a common psychological basis, change or 
discrepancy, which can possibly be interpreted and 
measured in Coombsian terminology. On a molar 
level conditions are defined for the arousal and loss 
of attention. Fundamental to the molar analysis is 
“. . . the ability of stimuli to increase the psycho- 
logical complexity of the individual who perceives 
them.” 20 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

5023. Deutsch, J. A. Nest building behaviour 
of domestic rabbits under semi-natural conditions. 
Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, §, 53-54.—Nest-building 
activities of female rabbits was observed while the 
animals lived in a large semi-natural enclosed en- 
vironment. It was noted that nest-building appeared 
“in perfection” following a first parturition, contrary 
to previous reports that quality improves with suc- 
cessive experiences. It is suggested that apparent 
improvement may be due to dropping out of situa- 
tionally inexpedient portions of the total nest-build- 
ing patterns rather than acquisition of new com- 
ponents through learning.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


5024. Dracoulides, N.-N. Observation sur les 
déviations de comportement de chiens. (Observa- 
tions on dog’s behavior deviations.) Psyché, Paris, 
1956, 11, 284-288.—The author presents 3 observa- 
tions on dogs who have had a so-called “human edu- 
cation.” They have never been with dogs, their sur- 
roundings have always been human and the dogs 
themselves have acquired human behavior charac- 
teristics. 2 developed intense sexual problems (mas- 
turbation and homosexuality) and the third didn’t 
relate to dogs at all and became vegetarian as his 
masters were. A strict human education produces a 
behavioral deviation in dogs, especially in the sexual 
and intellectual spheres, and it can be compared to 
children’s deviations under a severe rigid and frus- 
trating pattern of discipline and training. —M. 
Knobel. 
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5025. Dubosson, Jacques. Exercices perceptifs 
et sensorimoteurs: Nouvelle série. (Perceptual 
and sensory-motor exercises: New series) (2nd 
ed.) Neuchatel, Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestle, 
1957. 26 p. 542 exercises.—This is a revised version 
of the original edition issued in 1949. It includes a 
series of exercises and brief tests of various psy- 
chological functions, including memory, attention, 
perception, and visuo-motor coordination. Norms de- 
rived from a population of Swiss children are pro- 
vided ranging from 3 through 16 years—B. A. 
Maher. 


5026. Fraser, A. F. The state of fight or flight 
in the bull. Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 48-49.— 
Postural responses of bulls following intrusion on 
their territories is a preparation for both attack and 
retreat. Subsequent responding depends on previ- 
ous experience with confinement, strangeness of the 
encroaching stimulus, status with respect to sexual 
maturity and breeding mates, and inhibiting effects 
of domestication. When inducement to attack is 
strong enough to break the inhibitory barrier, “it is 
common knowledge amongst those having experience 
of bulls, that when a bull has granted himself licence 
to attack a human effectively, it is thereafter almost 
impossible to manage and handle that bull by cus- 
tomary managemental techniques.”"—L. /. O'Kelly. 


5027. Free, J. B. The transmission of food be- 
tween worker honeybees. Brit. J. anim. Behav., 
1957, 5, 41-47.—Observation of food transmission be- 
tween honeybees shows a general trend for food to 
pass more frequently from older to younger workers. 
While amount of food in the stomach shows some 
determinative influence on transmission, it is subject 


to frequent variation, younger bees tending to more 
frequently show a positive correlation between amount 
of food in stomach and donor role.—L. ]. O'Kelly. 


5028. Fregly, Alfred R. Some psychological ef- 
fects of fulminating anoxia in new born and adult 


dogs. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2685, 2686.— 
Abstract. 

5029. Haider, Manfred. Experimenteller Bei- 
trag zum Verhalten des negativen Nachbildes bei 
Ermiidung. (Experimental contribution to the re- 
action of the negative after-image in fatigue.) Z. 
exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 94-103.—The dura- 
tion of negative after-images was measured for dif- 
ferent states of fatigue. Heavy physical or mental 
work had the effect of increasing the duration of the 
after-images, rest decreased the duration. Results 
are in principle the same for red-green and _ black- 
white after-images though more marked for the latter. 
It is proposed to use the duration of negative after- 
images as a measure for fatigue. English and French 
summaries. 17 references.—W. J. Koppitz. 

5030. Haskel, P. T. Sound in the insect world. 
New Biol., 1957, No. 23, 29-47.—A short survey 
presents: (1) the manner of production, types of, and 
manner of hearing, insects’ own sounds; and (2) the 
defence, navigation, hunting and sexual behaviors 
associated with their sound production—JN. H. 
Pronko. 

5031. Hayakawa, S. I. Sexual fantasy and the 
1957 car. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 163-168. 
—An analysis of the sexual symbolism in this year’s 
automobile styles.—F. Elliott. 
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5032. Kopajti¢é, N. Prilog ispitivanju utjecaja 
intenziteta “ugrijavanja” na radnu_ sposobnost 
éovjeka. (A contribution to the study of the effects 
of “warming up” intensity on the working capacity.) 
Arh. Hig. Rada, 1956, 7, 13-21.—The experiment, 
carried out on 96 subjects, and consisting of putting 
a 5 kg shot after brief exposures to loads of various 
intensities (2 kg, 5 kg and 7 kg shots), confirmed the 
findings of Bujas and Petz in static work: the dis- 
tance, to which the standard 5 kg shot was put, was 
73 cm longer when the “warming up” consisted of 
previous throws of the 7 kg shot, than when it con- 
sisted of previous throws of the 3 kg shot. These 
differences are statistically significant. It seems prob- 
able that different mechanisms of “warming up” are 
operative in intensive “warming up,” where the 
mechanism is probably of a central nature, and in a 
“warming up” of low intensity, where it is probably 
of a peripheral nature. 21 references.—Z. Bujas. 

5033. Kupalov, P. S., & Stozharov, B. I. Bezu- 
slovnye pishchevye reaktsii liagushki. (Uncondi- 
tioned alimentary reactions in the frog.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1957, 43, 619-620.—An account of the motor 
responses accompanying the “unconditioned alimen- 
tary reaction” is given in normal frogs and in frogs 
from which portions of the brain have been removed. 
—I, D. London. 

5034. Lehrman, Daniel S. The physiological 
basis of parental feeding behavior in the ring dove 
(Streptopelia risoria). Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2689.— Abstract. 

5035. Mamedov, D. M. Izmeneniia énergetic- 
heskogo obmena u ovets v sviazi s obstanovkoi i 
vremenem kormleniia. (Changes in energy me- 
tabolism in sheep connected with situation and time 
of feeding.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 1195-1201. 
—The level of energy metabolism of sheep rises in 
the feeding situation, that is, in the room where feed- 
ings are given. When feedings are given in a new 
situation, the system of established conditioned re- 
flexes, based on the feeding situation, needs trans- 
formation. Determination of the energy metabolic 
level at the time when feedings are usually given 
yields higher values than 2 to 4 hours earlier, show- 
ing that reflexes, conditioned to time, were estab- 
lished.—/, D. London. 

5036. Marill, Thomas. The psychological re- 
fractory phase. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 93-97.— 
“A reaction-time experiment was performed in 
which S was presented with two lights and two hand- 
keys. A flash of the left light served as a stimulus 
to press the left key with the left hand; the right 
light to press the right key with the right hand. 
Trials were given in which both lights flashed; the 
interval between flashes being randomly selected from 
9 possible values ranging from 0 to 600 msec., the 
various intervals occurring with equal probability. 
If s; and sy are the prior and the subsequent of a 
pair of stimuli calling forth responses r,; and ro, re- 
spectively, it was found: (a) that presenting s. dur- 
ing the s; —r, interval has no systematic effect on 
this interval; (b) that the sg—r, interval varies 
markedly as a function of the s,; — sg interval, with 
Sg — Tg longest for short s; — Sg.”—L. E. Thune. 

5037. Marler, P. Specific distinctiveness in the 
communication signals of birds. Behaviour, 1957, 
11, 13-39.—The roles of species-specific communica- 
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tion signals in adaptive behavior are reviewed. Calls, 
behavioral displays, distinctiveness of color all may 
show specific properties as releasers of various ap- 
propriate behavior in other members of the same 
species, as in the pattern of communication involved 
in mating. Other signals, still with adaptive sig- 
nificance, may act as releasing stimuli for a number 
of species, with little relationship to taxonomic rela- 
tionship. German summary. 88 references.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

5038. Meares, Ainslie. A working hypothesis 
as to the nature of hypnosis. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1957, 77, 549-555.—The thesis is developed 
that hypnosis is a regression to an archaic mode of 
mental functioning (suggestion ).—L. A. Pennington. 

5039. Mellanby, K., & French, R. A. Some ef- 
fects of changes of temperature and of physical 
nature of the environment on the activity and be- 
haviour of the mealworm larvae Tenebrio molitor. 
Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 76.—Abstract. 

5040. Miles, Guy Henry. Drive summation and 
reaction to failure as factors in susceptibility to 
interference in performing complex perceptual- 
motor tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3084.— 
Abstract. 

5041. Morris, Desmond. “Typical intensity” 
and its relation to the problem of ritualization. 
Behaviour, 1957, 11, 1-12.—Some simple responses 
used for the purpose of communication have evolved 
in such a fashion that no relationship exists between 
the intensity of the response and the intensity of the 
stimulus-state from which it is elicited. In this 


manner signal ambiguity is reduced and “very great 
changes in the frequency of a response are only ac- 
companied by very small changes in its form, thus 
giving it a ‘typical intensity’.” This tendency towards 
stereotypy of response is seen as a fundamental aspect 


Examples of such behavior in birds 
French summary.—L. I. 


of ritualization. 
and fishes are offered. 
O'Kelly. 

5042. Newton, John M., & Peacock, Lelon J. 
The effects of auxiliary topical heat on manual 
dexterity in the cold. USA med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1957, No. 285. ii, 33 p.—On the basis of this re- 
search it is concluded that application of auxiliary 
topical heat to the forearms results in a lessening of 
decrement in finger dexterity due to exposure of the 
hands to an ambient temperature of — 18.5° C. At 
the same time, skin temperatures taken from the 
back of the hand dropped significantly less as a func- 
tion of time in the cold when auxiliary heat was ap- 
plied than when no heat was applied.—R. V. Hamil- 
ton. 

5043. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. Influence of low 
atmospheric pressure on the discriminative reac- 
tion time. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1957, 15(3-4), 
45-53.—With increasing pressure, reaction time in- 
creases. Regardless of day and atmospheric condi- 
tions, individual reaction times vary significantly. 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5044. Ploog, Detlev. Motorische Stereotypien 
als Verhaltensweisen. (Stereotyped movements as 
a way of behaving.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 18-22.— 
In this speculative study the author asserts that 
stereotyped motor behavior is an expression of loss 
of freedom of action. The more functional behavior 
is impaired, the more processes occur which are only 
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“causatively” explainable but cannot be understood 
teleologically in the light of undisturbed human be- 
havior. 15 references —M. Kaelbling. 

5045. Pomazanskaia, L. F. Ugasatel’noe tor- 
mozhenie v ontogeneze u nekotorykh predstavi- 
telei mlekopitaiushchikh. (Extinctive inhibition in 
some mammalian representatives in ontogenesis.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 43, 825-830.—The rate of 
extinction of a conditioned generalized motor response 
(ruffling) to auditory stimuli was studied during in- 
dividual development of puppies, rabbits, and guinea 
pigs. In puppies the rate and steadiness of extinctive 
inhibition were found to rise with age. In adult 
rabbits and guinea pigs the positive motor response 
to the sound of a buzzer was more difficult to ex- 
tinguish than in younger animals. The older the 
rabbit, the greater was the number of conditioned 
stimulations, necessary to obtain extinction of the 
response.—/. D. London. 

5046. Secter, Irving I. Considerations in re- 
sistances to initial inductions of hypnosis. /. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 77-81.—Some of the factors 
involved in resistances to initial induction of hyp- 
nosis include: (1) unconscious fears; (2) lack of 
patient motivation, (c) inexperience and fear of 
failure of hypnotist; (3) extreme criticalness of pa- 
tient. Possible measures to combat these resistances 
are discussed.—S. Fisher. 

5047. Skubic, Vera, & Hodgkins, Jean. Effect 
of warm-up activities on speed, strength and ac- 
curacy. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth Phys. Educ., 
1957, 28, 147-152.—No statistically significant differ- 
ences were observed in the scores made upon tests of 
speed, strength of accuracy in 3 groups of women 
P.E. majors. The tests were performed under 3 types 
of conditions: (1) without warm-up; (2) general 
warm-up; and (3) a warm-up related to the activity 
being tested. 20 references—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5048. Solovey, Galina, & Milechnin, Anatol. 
Concerning the nature of hypnotic phenomena. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 67-76.—A discussion 
of hypnotic phenomena, divided into three groups: 
(1) phenomena related to hypnotic depth; (2) phe- 
nomena appearing as side issues of other suggestions ; 
and (3) phenomena which are independent of oper- 
ator suggestion and which are characteristic of the 
hypnotic state per se. 20 references.—S. Fisher. 

5049. Solovey, Galina, & Milechnin, Anatol. 
Concerning the induction of the hypnotic state. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 82-98.—2 orientations 
of hypnotic induction are discussed: (1) direct orien- 
tation, where the hypnotist participates actively; and 
(2) indirect orientation, is where the hypnotist is a 
completely passive factor. It is proposed that all 
forms of induction have the same common factors, 
and it is stressed “that the psychological mechanism 
of hypnotic induction is exactly the same in everyday 
life and in the experimental environment.” 19 ref- 
erences.—S. Fisher. 

5050. Stevenson, J. A. F., & Rixon, R. H. En- 
vironmental temperature and deprivation of food 
and water on the spontaneous activity of rats. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1957, 29, 575-584.—The increase 
in running activity of rats under starvation was in- 
versely proportional to the environmental tempera- 
ture between 33° and 10°. Rectal and skin tempera- 
tures decreased when animals were starved and ac- 
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tivity was simultaneously restricted, but not when 
they were allowed either food or freedom of move- 
ment. “It is suggested that the increased activity 
during starvation is related to the maintenance of 
body temperature and is interrelated with food intake 
in this function.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


5051. Sulzberger, Carl F. Psychoanalysis and 
the future of sexuality. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4 
(4) & 5(1), 107-116.—The theory of sublimation 
needs serious revision. Research is needed on fe- 
male orgasm in other societies. The concept of sex- 
ual crime in reference to responsible adults will dis- 
appear before the 20th century runs out. Sex is to 
be recognized as one of the greatest dilemmas of our 
existence. Only by reduction of legal and moral 
restrictions on sexuality can wider perspectives be 
opened to an improvement in the future of mankind. 
—D. Prager. 

5052. Svorad, Domin. “Animal hypnosis” (Tot- 
stellreflex) as experimental model for psychiatry: 
Electroencephalographic and evolutionary aspect. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 533-539.— 
The thesis is developed that “animal hypnosis” is 
‘“paroxysmally initiated central inhibition which origi- 
nates in the subcortical regions of the brain and from 
there spreads to the cerebral hemispheres.” This 
view is discussed ontogenetically and phylogenetically 
with particular reference to the appearance of the pat- 
tern in man where it is associated with instinctive, 
regressive forms of behavior.—L. A. Pennington. 


5053. Thorpe, W. H. Some implications of the 
study of animal behavior. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1957, 
84, 309-320.—Ethology has become the new approach 
to animal behavior. The general techniques of ethol- 
ogy are discussed. A number of researches relating 
to the field of ethology and animal behavior are re- 
viewed. Major sections are titled: nest-building and 
perceptiveness, communication in bees, bird naviga- 
tion, studies of bird song, insight and insight-learn- 
ing, and essential unity of living things. Ethology 
indicates that there is an essential unity of living 
things and much that is fundamentally similar in 
animals and man; however “man displays emergent 
qualities far transcending those of the organisms most 
nearly related to him.” 19 references—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

5054. von Buddenbrock, Wolfgang. The love- 
life of animals. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1958. 207 p. $4.50.—An examination of the 
courtship and mating and care of the young of repre- 
sentative forms of life. The first section includes 
chapters on fertilization of the ovum, biology of sex 
in protozon, the metazon, sexual dimorphism, sex at- 
traction and recognition, courtship, sexual fights, 
sexual union, marital cohabitation, and breeding in 
hermaphrodites. The section on care of the young 
includes chapters on egg laying, nomadic animals, 
protection of the eggs by the parents, the nest, egg 
clutches of birds, incubation, insessors and autopha- 
gous birds, giant snake and duckbill, and feeding 
the young.—A. J. Sprow. 

5055. Weitzenhoffer, André M. General tech- 
niques of hypnotism. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1957. xvi, 460 P. $11.50.—This text, which deals 
almost exclusively with the general techniques of 
hypnotism, is organized in 3 parts: foundations (pre- 
liminary remarks and dynamics), waking suggestions 
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(preliminary exercises and demonstrations, more 
waking suggestions, and practical considerations con- 
cerning suggestions in general), and hypnosis and 
hypnotic suggestions (hypnotic susceptibility and the 
depth of hypnosis, induction, self-suggestion and self- 
hypnosis, states of immobilization, “animal hypno- 
sis,” hypnotic phenomena, special problems, and ap- 
plications). 209-item bibliography.—R. G. Holroyd. 

5056. Weitzenhoffer, André M. Posthypnotic 
behavior and the recall of the hypnotic suggestion. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 41-58.—Spontaneous 
posthypnotic phenomena are differentiated from sug- 
gested posthypnotic phenomena. When “one views 
the posthypnotic suggestion as a whole as being 
the stimulus, and the act of subjectively, if not ob- 
jectively, giving reality to the content of the sugges- 
tion as the response, then suggested posthypnotic phe- 
nomena can be fitted within the framework of modern 
learning theory. They appear to arise through some 
form of classical conditioning, abstract conditioning 
being the most likely form at present.” 19 references. 
—S. Fisher. 

5057. Ziiblin, Walter. Geschlechtschromosom, 
Geschlechtshormon und psychische Sexualitat. 
(Sex chromosome, sex hormone, and psychic sex- 
uality.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 16, 
118-120.—Recent medical studies of patients with 
sexual endocrine disturbances, plus research into the 
influence of social milieu on psychosexual develop- 
ment, “lead to the hypothesis that in the development 
of mature sexuality the decisive factors are to be 
sought in the milieu as well as in the influence of 
the sexual chromosomes and the endocrine glands.” 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 


5058. Zutt, J. Gedanken iiber die menschliche 
Bewegung als mégliche Grundlage fiir das Ver- 
standnis der Bewegungsstérungen bei Geistes- 
kranken. (Thoughts on human movement as being 
a possible basis for the understanding of disturbances 
of motility in mental patients.) Nervenarst, 1957, 
28, 7-15.—Utilizing Aristotle’s 4 classic causes, the 
author analyses human movements as follows: (a) 
material energy potential is, or is not, put into ac- 
tion by: (b) the decision. The result is: (c) an ex- 
pression which is: (d) oriented towards a goal. In 
certain brain diseases only the first component is 
disturbed. In mental illnesses, however, the author 
suspects the disturbance might lie with the other 3 
factors —M. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 4766, 4901, 4942, 5762) 
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5059. Alluisi, Earl A. Conditions affecting the 
amount of information in absolute judgments. 
Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 97-103.—The span of abso- 
lute judgments is a function of the following condi- 
tions: (a) individual differences require adequate 
sampling techniques; (b) range of stimulus varia- 
tion, the greater range giving more information in 
bits/stimulus; (c) optimal spacing between stimulus 
categories; (d) response categories should equal or 
exceed stimulus categories; (e) knowledge of re- 
sults. These conditions will help ensure experimen- 
tally measured channel capacity. 15 references.— 
C. K. Bishop. 
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5060. Berg, Jacob, & Worchel, Philip. Sensory 
contributions to human maze learning: A com- 
parison of matched blind, deaf, and normals. /. 
gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 81-93.—In a study designed 
to test the relative function and efficiency of imagery 
in the learning and retention of maze patterns, 3 
groups of 28 Ss each—blind, deaf, and normals— 
were matched on the basis of age, sex, IQ, and age 
at onset of sensory loss (for the blind and deaf Ss). 
hey were then tested for learning and relearning 
on two high-relief finger mazes. On an U maze, 
the normals and blind were equivalent on trials and 
errors but each surpassed the deaf. It is concluded 
that visual imagery is not necessarily elicited by this 
type of maze nor is it more effective than the other 
sensory processes in learning it. On a multiple X 
maze, it was found that the normals performed better 
than the blind who in turn surpassed the deaf with 
respect to trials and errors. It was concluded that 
while verbalization is primarily important in the 
learning of this maze, visualization aids sufficiently 
and measurably. 16 references.—G. E. Rowland. 

5061. Berlyne, D. E. Conflict and choice time. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 106-118.—3 experiments 
were carried out to test the effects of the following 
determinants of degree of conflict on choice RT: (1) 
the number; (2) the nearness to equality in strength ; 
(3) the absolute strength; and (4) the degree of 
compatibility, of competing response tendencies. 
“The principal findings were as follows: (1) Both 
types of choice RT were longer when the number of 
alternative responses was increased. (2) Free- 
choice RT’s.... (3) Forced-choice RT’s were in- 
(4) De- 


versely related to stimulus intensity. .. . 
gree of physiological incompatibility did not affect 


free-choice RT’s.... (5) There were no significant 
differences between the RT’s of S’s with high and 
low neuroticism scores.” “The results are discussed 
in the light of various theoretical models derived 
from Hull’s principle of behavioural oscillation, Mil- 
ler’s theory of conflict, information theory, and Hebb’s 
theory of cortical disruption.” 38 references.—L. E. 
Thune. 

5062. Bousfield, W. A., & Cohen, B. H. Clus- 
tering in recall as a function of the number of 
word-categories in stimulus-word lists. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1956, 54, 95-106.—The relationship between 
“clustering” and the number of categories in 40-ward 
stimulus-lists was studied. Clustering was defined 
as the tendency to recall the words of a randomized 
stimulus-word list in sequences of items belonging to 
the same category. Three types of stimulus-word 
lists were employed. These were a two-category type 
with 20 words in each category, a four-category type 
with 10 words in each category, and an eight-category 
type with five words in each category. The data 
showed a positive relationship between the extent of 
clustering beyond chance expectation and the number 
of categories in the stimulus-word lists. The authors 
propose: “With sufficient massed activation, a super- 
ordinate system tends to show a decrease in its ca- 
pacity to facilitate the action of its subordinates.” 
Hebb’s account of the development of superordinate 
perception is invoked.—G. E. Rowland. 

5063. Brenner, Charles. Facts, coincidence, and 
the psi-hypothesis. Eisenbud, J. Comments. /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 51-56.—Brenner criticizes 
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an article by Eisenbud in which the latter attributed 
accurate prognostications by one of his patients to 
actual foreknowledge by the patient of allegedly un- 
predictable events. Brenner argues that the predicted 
events were not rare, as Ejisenbud had written. 
Eisenbud’s reply defends the assumptions in_ his 
paper and concludes that the psi-hypothesis is a valu- 
able tool for psychoanalytical work.—G. Elias. 

5064. Butler, Robert A.. & Harlow, Harry F. 
The effects of auditory distraction on the per- 
formance of monkeys. /. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 
15-20.—“The present experiment was designed to 
measure the effect of different conditions of extrane- 
ous auditory stimulation on performance on a simple 
repetitive task by normal monkeys with bilateral de- 
struction of the prefrontal areas. 4 normal monkeys 
and 4 monkeys with bilateral extirpation were tested 
on a task in which latency of response to a single 
food-rewarded object was measured. The effects of 
3 different conditions of extraneous auditory stimu- 
lation—sounds of monkeys, laboratory sounds, and 
white noise—were compared to a constant masking 
noise stimulus. The only significant difference was 
found between monkey sounds and the constant mask- 
ing noise, and this difference disappeared entirely 
during the last quarter of the experiment. No dit- 
ferences were demonstrated between the normal mon- 
keys and the prefrontal monkeys in any of the con- 
ditions during any portion of the experiment. Both 
normal and prefrontal monkeys rapidly adapt to 
repetitive external auditory distractions, and any 
performance decrements which appear when these 
extraneous stimuli are introduced become nonexist- 
ent."—-G. E. Rowland. 

5065. Domanski, Thaddeus J. The stress con- 
cept applied to flying. J. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 
249-252.—"Stress response is defined as the product 
of the interaction of a stress with a susceptible in- 
dividual. Fatigue is treated as a stress response 
associated with the sheer duration of job performance 
(flying). Applied to flying, eosinopenia appears to 
provide qualitative evidence of the occurrence of an 
emotional stress response in otherwise healthy in- 
dividuals. The learning process, aircraft malfunc- 
tion, accidents, and near accidents are classified as 
emotional stresses. The blood eosinophil count has 
been used to provide information concerning two 
categories of flightline problems: (1) individual dif- 
ferences in the response to a given stress; and (2) 
the relative severity of a particular inflight stress 
or stress complex.”—J/. M. Vanderplas. 

5066. Du Mas, Frank, & Worchel, Philip. The 
influence of the spatial context on the relearning 
of a rotated perceptual-motor task. /. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 54, 65-80.—The effect of alteration in the 
spatial context on the relearning of a rotated stylus- 
maze problem was studied. Ss were split into 2 
groups and learned 2 stylus mazes in initial and ro- 
tated maze positions and exchanged subject positions 
in counterbalanced order. The criterion of learning 
was 2 errorless trials out of three consecutive trials. 
Experimental groups were not significantly different 
in initial learning but relearning was significantly 
affected under both maze-rotation and subject-rotation 
for both mazes. 19 references.—G. E. Rowland. 


5067. Engen, Trygg; Levy, Nissim, & Schlos- 
berg, Harold. A new series of facial expressions. 
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Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 264-266.—Collabora- 
tion with a local newspaper “yielded a new set of 
pictures of facial expressions and enabled us to col- 
lect judgments on these expressions from 189 news- 
paper readers.” Data based on responses of the 189 
readers to each of the 16 posed pictures and data 
based on responses of 96 college students are pre- 
sented in a table. The “agreement between the news- 
paper readers and the students is striking for both 
medians and quartiles.” Collaboration with both 
local and national newspapers “might supply a very 
useful population for a wide variety of research prob- 
lems.”—S. J. Lachman, 

5068. Fodor, Renée. Di virkung fun der nat- 
sisher okupatsye fun poyln oyf di batsiyungen 
tsvishn muter un kind bay yidn. (The influence 
of Nazi occupation of Poland on the Jewish mother- 
child relations.) Yivo Bleter, 1956, 40, 147-165.— 
On the background of Jewish life in Poland, espe- 
cially in the small town, the mother-child relation- 
ship during the Nazi occupation is described on the 
basis of the author’s direct observations. 3 types of 
mothers were found under the highest degree of 
stress: (1) the mother gradually loosing ties with 
her child; (2) the naive one believing the separation 
from her children is temporary only; (3) the mother 
ready to share the fate of her child. There were 
found children with behavior problems, aggressive, 
precox and frightened.—H. Ormian. 


5069. Goldsmith, Helen Jacobs. Physiological 
correlates of psychological stress with special em- 
phasis on recovery rate. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 3097~3098.— Abstract. 


5070. Kaplan, David M., & Goodrich, D. Wells. 
A formulation for inte onal er. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 387-395.—Because many 
nuances of aggressive behavior are subsumed in 
broad, descriptive terms they become obscure. To 
study anger in a systematic way, the authors ob- 
served, recorded and analyzed interactions in which 
anger was apparent. Data was gathered on precipi- 
tating factors, psychological meaning of anger, and 
aspects which relate to the problems of the acting- 
out child. Anger is a complex which includes cogni- 
tive, emotional, physiological, and conative processes. 
It is not an invariant response to frustration but de- 
pends upon the individual's interpretation of the be- 
havior of others. Children with aggressive acting- 
out disturbances frequently misinterpret the behavior 
of others, which shows the strong paranoid quality 
of the thinking of these children. —R. E. Perl. 

5071. Mackay, Roland P. The neurology of af- 
fect. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1957, 22, 47- 
57.—A neurologist’s view of affective experience is 
developed. . neurologically all afferent impulses 
send their representatives through the visceral brain, 
where, apparently affect is generated which lends 
color to experience and dynamic drive to behavior. 
Memory . . . is dependent upon an affective feeling 
of familiarity for recognition, while the specificities 
of affect are adapted to the situation by a process of 
‘learning’ which consists of the sensitization of the 
Synapses in neuronal networks to specific patterns of 
stimulation.”—L. A. Pennington. 

5072. Peters, R. S. The concept of motivation. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1958. 166 p. $2.50. 
—Current theories of motivation are examined and 
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found wanting in certain respects. Most of man’s 
behavior is to be explained in terms of a rule-follow- 
ing purposive model which follows Aristotle more 
closely than it follows Freudian theory, drive theory, 
or modern hedonism. 46 references.—P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 

5073. Scriven, Michael. Some theoretical pos- 
sibilities in psi research. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1957, 39, 78-83.—The writer suggests the following 
theoretical comments: (1) negative scoring on a 
deck of cards can, under certain conditions, be con- 
strued as positive scoring on the residue of the deck ; 
(2) a more likely possibility is that the negative 
scorer is scoring positively on the cards which the 
agent has in his peripheral consciousness; (3) each 
clause in (2) is loaded with metaphor, some highly 
questionable, which points up the weakness of the 
conceptual tools we have to analyze this aspect of our 
experience; (4) trained personnel who should apply 
tools of experimentation, should be psychologists, or 
quantum theory experts; (5) we might consider an- 
other form of psi phenomena which we call psi- 
recognition, based on Osty’s work; (6) the most im- 
portant methodological point is a means for extract- 
ing the maximum significance from results on certain 
classes of assumptions.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

5074. Sinha, A. K. P., & De, B. Human be- 
haviour in stress situations. /ndian J. Psychol., 
1956, 31, 77-81.—When a group is put under stress 
it may react adaptively or maladaptively. The mal- 
adaptive reactions are comparable to those of individ- 
uals in terms of dissociation, regression, identifica- 
tion, delusions, and hallucinations. Examples are 
found in the refugee camp life at Bihta—H. Wunder- 
lich. 

5075. Szuman, Stefan. Zagadnienia psychologii 
uczué w $wietle nauki Pawiowa. (Problems of the 
psychology of emotions in the light of Pavlov’s teach- 
ing.) Poznan, Poland: Pafstwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe, 1956. 55 p.—The author devotes this work 
to the 5 problems of the psychology of emotions, try- 
ing to collect in a systematic form all that Pavlov has 
written on feelings and emotions as well as on needs 
and drives. The 5 problems are: (1) the problem of 
needs and drives; (2) the problem of the so-called 
polarity of emotions; (3) the problem of the so-called 
“self-feeling” states; (4) the problem of the role 
of subcortical centers in the origin of emotional and 
drive processes; and (5) the problem of the develop- 
ment of human emotions. In the last part the author 
shows the significance of Pavlov’s teaching for the 
revision and rebuilding of the psychology of emo- 
tions. English and Russian summaries.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

5076. Velikovsky, Immanuel. “Very similar, al- 
most identical.” Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5 
(1), 14-17.—The author explains telepathy as an 
archaic process of thought exchange—a process pre- 
served in some animals. Freud’s views on telepathy 
were very similar, almost identical to the author’s.— 
D. Prager. 

5077. Wall, Harvey William. The relation be- 
tween scholastic stress and perceptual thresholds. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3086.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4820, 5480, 5548, 5912) 
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5078. Aiken, Edwin G. Response acquisition 
and reversal under cold stress. USA med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 277. ii, 10 p.—A self-paced, 
multiple reaction time task was presented to 40 sub- 
jects under a neutral (70° F) and cold chamber 
(—4° F) environment. Exposure to low ambient 
temperature during the acquisition of a skill was 
found to increase significantly the interference in- 
volved in response reversal, when a combined error- 
latency measure was employed.—R. V. Hamilton. 

5079. Aiken, Edwin G. Response reversal and 
fatigue. USA med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 289. 
ii, 13 p.—A fatigue-inducing training procedure was 
found to interfere with the acquisition of 2 successive, 
incompatible tasks. The relationship held for both 
speed and accuracy measures. Psychological block- 
ing was shown to be a sensitive and independent 
measure of fatigue—R. V’. Hamilton. 

5080. Alekseeva, I. A. Vyrabotka zapazdyvai- 
ushchego refieksa na dvuchlennyi tsepnoi raz- 
drazhitel’ v usloviiakh svobodnoi dvigatel’noi deia- 
tel’nosti sobaki. (Elaboration of a retarded reflex 
to a two-link chain stimulus under conditions of free 
motor activity in the dog.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel’., 1957, 7, 689-698.—Under conditions of free lo- 
comotion a delayed reflex was elaborated to a metro- 
nome acting for 60 seconds, followed by a bell, sound- 
ing for 10 seconds; after which the dog was given 
alimentary reinforcement. The conditioned positive 
reaction to the metronome was expressed by the dog’s 
jumping from a mat onto a table where it received 
alimentary reinforcement following the action of the 
chain stimulus. In the process of elaborating the re- 
tardation, the dog would come to lie on the mat 
throughout the action of the first component of the 
chain and jump onto the board only during the action 
of the second component. Subsequently, the developed 
inhibition, which the retardation expressed, “irradi- 
ated over the whole of the cerebral cortex and, as a 
result, the dog would lie down on the mat and fall 
asleep after the action of the conditioned chain stimu- 
lus.”—J. D. London. 

5081. Araki, Kiyoshi. (A study of response 
variability.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 27, 362-366.— 
In contrast to the findings of some other investiga- 
tors, reaction latency but not response variability was 
found to be a decreasing monotonic function of the 
number of reinforcements during conditioning, with 
an asymptote at between 75 and 125 reinforcements. 
Both response variability and latency were shown to 
vary during each day of conditioning. No general 
relationship was found between response variability 
and intensity of the hunger drive. English summary, 
p. 392. 24 references.—J. Lyons. 

5082. Baron, Alan. An analysis of a parasitic 
social relationship in pairs of rats. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 3094-3095.—Abstract. 

5083. Barsukova, Z. A. K voprosu o prirode 
zapredel’nogo tormozheniia. (On the nature of 
translimital [transmarginal] inhibition.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 699-705.—Experiments, 
utilizing conditioned alimentary reflexes in dogs, show 
that a single decrease of intensity of a conditioned 
auditory stimulus (tone) from 110-116 to 50 decibels, 
applied after a previous 30-day application of the 
louder tone, leads to a pronounced diminution of the 
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conditioned reflex. At the same time, a single in- 
tensification of the tone from 50 to 116 decibels ef- 
fected after a sufficiently long period (17 to 19 days) 
of application of the weaker tone, is not accompanied 
by any appreciable changes in conditioned-reflex ac- 
tivity. It is concluded that “under certain conditions 
transmarginal inhibition develops according to the 
mechanism of dynamic stereotypy,” that is, it is con- 
ditioned.—/. D. London. 


5084. Barsukova, Z. A. Vliianie trenirovki nerv- 
nykh protsessov na razvitie zapredel’nogo tormoz- 
heniia. (Influence of training the nervous processes 
on development of translimital [transmarginal]} inhi- 
bition.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 898- 
905.—In an experiment on dogs the loudness of a 
conditioned auditory stimulus (400 cycles/sec.) was 
repeatedly and gradually increased. A rise of 44 to 
56-72 db resulted in an average increase in the 
conditioned reflex to the tone by 107% in one dog 
and by 32.7% in another. A further increase to 110- 
124 db led to diminution of the conditioned reflex by 
24% to 16% respectively. Conditioned reflexes to 
other stimuli increased, while the motor-alimentary 
reaction of the dogs and unconditioned salivation re- 
mained normal. “Transmarginal inhibition, which 
appeared under the action of the strong conditioned 
stimulus, mainly concentrated in the | cerebral] center 
of the conditioned reflex to the tone.” In the course 
of continual development, “transmarginal inhibition is 
likely to be more concentrated.” ‘This leads to the 
conclusion that “congenital inhibition of the trans- 
marginal type is amenable to training just like every 
form of acquired internal inhibition.”—/. D. London. 

5085. Benua, N. N. Rol’ vtoroi signal’noi sis- 
temy v protsesse differentsirovaniia u vzroslogo 
cheloveka. (Role of the second signal system in the 
process of differentiation in adult man.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 642-650.—Conditioned in 
hibition of the first, second, and third order in man 
is a “complex generalized differentiation formed by 
means of the second signal system.” Luminal in 
doses of 0.05 to 0.1 g disinhibits the conditioned in 
hibition —/. D. London. 


5086. Berlyne, D. E. Attention to change, con- 
ditioned inhibition (,I,) and stimulus satiation. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 138-140.—An experiment 
was carried out using 30 Ss to determine whether 
“| attention to change occurs when novel and 
familiar stimuli may appear at the same places .. . ,” 
and to test alternative predictions stemming from an 
explanation of the phenomenon in terms of condi 
tioned inhibition and stimulus satiation. Both a 24- 
hour interval and a change of response led to a de- 
crease in the attention-to-change effect, and it is 
concluded that “. . . explanations in terms of gl, or 
stimulus satiation alone are not borne out.”—L. E. 
Thune. 


5087. Bilodeau, Edward A. Transfer of train- 
ing after part practice on a dual-control tracking 
apparatus. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1956, No. 56-110. vi, 14 p.—3 experiments on 
transfer of training on a 2-hand tracking device were 
conducted. Transfer effects for various types of part 
practice were evaluated: with one hand exclusively, 
alternating between right and left hands in one-hand 
practice, and 2 hands used in passive practice (fol- 
lowing the crank movement of another tracker). 
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In addition, the locus of the part practice in the train- 
ing schedule and the number of part practice trials 
were varied. The results demonstrated positive trans- 
fer. However, different treatments did not result in 
differential amounts of transfer, particularly in terms 
of the locus of part practice and, to a lesser degree, 
in the number of part practice trials. Of interest was 
a technique for the correlational analysis of the re- 
gression of two-hand performance on proficiency with 
either hand individually—B. O. Hartman. 

5088. Blackwood, Duane Frederick. 
distribution: A dimension of transfer. 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2683.—Abstract. 

5089. Bosyi, M. K. Izmenenie posledeistviia ot 
uslovnogo tormozheniia pri povtornom (summa- 
rnom) deistvii tormozynkh razdrazhitelei. (Modi- 
fication of the aftereffect of conditioned inhibition 
under repeated (summated) action of inhibitory 
stimuli.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 711- 
716.—3 dogs were examined by the classical secretory 
method in a chamber for studying conditioned reflexes. 
“The process of disinhibiting successive inhibition is 
more often observed at smaller intervals of time fol- 
lowing the action of an inhibitory combination of 
single conditioned inhibition. The summation of con- 
ditioned inhibition results in considerably longer in- 
tervals of disinhibition of successive inhibition and is 
of phasic nature.”—/. D. London. 

5090. Briggs, George W., & Fitts, Paul M. 
Tracking proficiency as a function of visual noise 
in the feedback loop of a simulated radar fire con- 
trol system. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1956, No. 56-134. v, 7 p.—4 skilled subjects 
performed a two-dimensional compensatory tracking 
task with 7 amplitude levels of visual noise super- 
imposed on the simulated radar fire-control display. 
Each subject was given 12 40-second trials at each 
noise level. Time-on-target scores were inversely 
related to the amplitude of noise level. The slope 
of the function was that of a negatively accelerated 
curve with a linear trend predominant at the lower 
levels of noise. Even the lowest level of noise 
produced a significant decrease in tracking proficiency 
over that found for noise-free conditions with these 
subjects in an earlier experiment.—B. O. Hartman. 

5091. Broadbent, D. E. A mechanical model 
for human attention and immediate memory. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1957, 64, 205-215.—“A mechanical model 
is described, to act as an easy introduction to a formal 
theory of attention and immediate memory in in- 
formation theory terms. A number of deductions 
from the theory which agree with experimental re- 
sults on human beings are given as descriptions of 
the behavior of the model.” 38 references—C. K 
Bishop. 

5092. Buchanan, Garthe Norman. Cues asso- 
ciated with the reduction of punishment as de- 
terminers of preference in a discrimination prob- 
lem. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2319.—Abstract. 

5093. Chance, June Elizabeth. Generalization 
of expectancies as a function of need-relatedness. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2675-2677.—Abstract. 

5094. Chance, June Elizabeth. Some correlates 
of affective tone of early memories. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 203-205.—‘“Seventy-eight college 
students were asked to solve a list of anagrams pre- 
sented as part of an intelligence test in the process of 
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They were allowed sufficient time to 
complete only a part of the list. They were then 
given the solutions to all of the anagrams. Next, 
they were asked to describe the earliest childhood 
memory they could recall and to state whether this 
memory was pleasant or unpleasant. At the end of 
the experimental session they were asked to recall 
as many words from the original anagrams list as 
they could. A hypothesis regarding affective tone 
of the memory and relative tendency to recall suc- 
cesses or failures was confirmed. A second hypothe- 
sis of the relationship between character of the 
memory and scores on the Welsh A and R scales 
(MMPI) was also confirmed.”—<A. J. Bachrach. 


5095. Chernikoff, Rube, & Taylor, Franklin V. 
Effects of course frequency and aided time con- 
stant on pursuit and compensatory tracking. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 285-292.—Investigated the 
interactions of the following parameters of tracking 
performance: display mode, aided tracking time con- 
stant, and frequency of the target course input. A 
theoretical analysis of these interaction effects is 
presented.—J. Arbit. 

5096. Crannell, C. W. Transfer in problem 
solution as related to the type of training. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1956, 54, 3-14.—3 experiments, using card 
tricks, were conducted with college students. <A 
standard 1-hour test period was used. In the first 
experiment “understanding” (U) versus “training” 
(T) type instructions were used. The superiority ot 
the “U” group related to ability and willingness to 
follow instructions explicitly. Some of the “T” group 
worked out a “specialization” (S) technique involv- 
ing reversed hand-movement. Experiments 2 and 3 
relate to various aspects of “S” as compared to “L 
and “T.” “S” types are characterized by high initial 
success but inability to cope with advanced problems 
as adequately as “U” or “T” groups, in that order. 
Two apparent aspects of a positive transfer effect are: 
altitude and breadth. Obtaining breadth depends 
heavily upon the amount of time given to testing for 
transfer. Brief tests could obviate the change of 
discovering breadth.—G. E. Rowland. 

5097. Cushing, Merritt Clare. Affective com- 
ponents of the response class as a factor in verbal 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2313.— 
Abstract. 

5098. D’Amato, Michael Richard. A study of 
the role of the relationship between concurrent 
motivation and antecedent drive-incentive condi- 
tions in secondary reinforcement. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2320.—Abstract. 

5099. Danielson, Wayne Allen. Effects of word 
frequency, word length, and grammatical prob- 
ability on perception and immediate recall of 
words. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2684.—Ab- 


stract. 

5100. Davis, Robert H. The effect of drive re- 
versal on latency, amplitude, and activity level. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 310-315.—Rats were taught 
to push a panel for reward: trials were then given 
under high and low drive levels with half the ani- 
mals changing in each direction. A drive reversal 
effect was found with the latency and activity meas- 
ures but not with the measure of response amplitude. 
Several explanations are offered.—J. Arbit. 


construction. 
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5101. Doleys, Ernest James, Jr. The effect of 
failure on verbal learning as a function of self- 
acceptance. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3096.— 
Abstract. 

5102. Engler, Jean Ann. Marginal and condi- 
tional stimulus and response probabilities in ver- 
bal conditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
3096-3097 .—Abstract. 


5103. Feldman, Robert S. The role of primary 
drive reduction in fixations. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 
64, 85-90.—A reanalysis of 2 experiments (see 23: 
1348 and 29: 2166) did not support Wolpe’s (see 28: 
4003) contention that fixations are the results of re- 
ducing a primary drive induced either by air blast or 
shock.—C. K. Bishop. 

5104. Ferster, C. B. Concurrent schedules of 
reinforcement in the chimpanzee. Science, 1957, 
125, 1090-1091.—A technique for establishing 2 be- 
havioral repertoires simultaneously in a single ani- 
mal subject is described. Chimps reduced to about 
80% of their normal weight were trained to press 
either or both of 2 keys that were mounted 6 inches 
apart. “Different rates of pressing were established 
on the two keys by using two schedules of operation 
of the food magazine (schedule of reinforcement). 
After stable performance had developed on the first 
key which operated on a fixed-ratio schedule, a 
second key was added to the left responses of which 
were reinforced on the basis of time.” “For the most 
part, the performances of the animal on both keys are 
similar to those that would develop singly without 
interference from the behavior on another key. 
Presses of the right key . . . tend to be sustained at 


3 to 4 responses per second, while presses of the left 


key... 
man. 

5105. Franks, Cyril M. Personality factors and 
the rate of conditioning. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 
48, 119-126.—“Sixty normal male students were con- 
ditioned, using the eyeblink reflex. It was found: 
(1) that those students who were introverted condi- 
tioned considerably better than those who were ex- 
traverted; and (2) there was no correlation between 
conditioning and neuroticism. This experiment was 
designed primarily to provide support for an intro- 
version-extraversion theory of conditioning as op- 
posed to Spence’s drive theory.” “It would seem that 
conditioning is independent of drive level where the 
drive is a secondary factor in the conditioning situa- 
tion.” 33 references.—L. E. Thune. 

5106. Freedman, Arnold. Drive conditioning in 
water deprivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2685.—Abstract. 


5107. Games, Paul Allen. A factorial analysis 
of verbal learning tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 3097.—Abstract. 

5108. Gliedman, Lester H., Gantt, W. Horsley, 
& Teitelbaum, Harry A. Some implications of 
conditional reflex studies for placebo research. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 1103-1107.—Experi- 
ences are reported with conditional reflexes in dogs 
that relate placebo reactivity to established learning 
concepts. The first group of studies show how a 
placebo may symbolize the role of a doctor. The 
second series emphasizes the importance of “central 
excitatory states” in conditioning and suggests that 
the doctor may induce these in patients and facilitate 


. occur at about 0.1 per second.”—S. J. Lach- 
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the relearning necessary for recovery. The third 
group of studies relates to a miscellaneous set of fac- 
tors, among them the state of the organism and the 
general setting with respect to placebo effects. Gen- 
eralizations are not made to humans, but the results 
are suggestive and they can stimulate further perti- 
nent human and animal work.—N. H. Pronko. 


5109. Good, Robert Alfred. The potentiality for 
change of an expectancy as a function of the 
amount of experience. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 3089-3091.—Abstract. 


5110. Grice, G. Robert, & Davis, John D. Ef- 
fect of irrelevant thirst motivation on a response 
learned with food reward. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 
53, 347-352.—“Four groups of rats were trained 
under hunger motivation to push a panel for food re- 
ward. One group was given extinction trials under 
hunger motivation, one while satiated, and one under 
thirst motivation. The fourth group was deprived of 
water like that thirst group, but was allowed to drink 
before the extinction trials. . . . The results are in- 
terpreted as implying that the positive relation previ- 
ously found between hours of water deprivation and 
the strength, during extinction, of a response learned 
with food reward may be due to increasing strength 
of the hunger drive.” 20 references.—J. Arbit. 


5111. Harlow, Harry F., & Butler, Robert A. 
Discontinuous pursuit performance by rhesus 
monkeys. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 21-30.—‘4 
rhesus monkeys were trained on a Discontinuous Re- 
sponse Pursuit Apparatus to track an illuminated tar- 
get moving by discrete steps along a horizontal plane. 
The tracking response involved pulling of an illumi- 
nated knob which served as a stimulus. After appro- 
priate training a response rate of approximately 60 
per minute was maintained over four separate 5- 
minute periods, with less than 1 per cent errors. 
Frequency of balks varied from animal to animal 
and response sequence to response sequence. ‘There 
was, however, strong indication that many animals 
would perform efficiently on repeated sequences in 
which fixed-ratio reinforcement was given on 5% 
of the trials."—G. E. Rowland. 


5112. Harlow, Harry F., & Hicks, Leslie H. 
Discrimination learning theory: Uniprocess vs. 
duoprocess. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 104-109.— 
Learning-set technique was used to test the operation 
of one vs. two processes in discrimination learning 
and to note any relevance to Spence’s theory of dis- 
crimination theory. 8 monkeys were presented with 
3 problems of each of the following 4 kinds: 1 ob- 
ject rewarded and not rewarded, 2 objects rewarded 
and not rewarded for 30 days giving a total of 90 
problems. The data supported a uniprocess of learn- 
ing since “reward and nonreward operated in parallel 
and constant manner throughout the entire course of 
the experiment in influencing learned performance.” 
The underlying mechanism may be either undefined, 
excitatory, or inhibitory. The authors prefer the 
latter. —C. K. Bishop. 

5113. Herrnstein, R. J., & Morse, W. H. Effects 
of pentobarbital on intermittently reinforced be- 
havior. Science, 1957, 125, 929-931.—A “new meas- 
sure of the temporal pattern of responding is used in 
order to compare the effects of a drug on temporal 
patterning with the effects on rate of response.” 
Subjects were “two food-deprived, adult, male, white 
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Carneau pigeons.” “The drug [pentobarbital] effect 
appears to be analyzable into two components; a de- 
pressive effect and a loss of the positive acceleration 
in responding within the 15-minute interval. As the 
depressive effect disappears, the absence of positive 
acceleration [as reflected in graphic representations 
of results] produces responding that occurs through- 
out, rather than at the end of the 15-minute interval, 
thus increasing the over-all output of responses.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 


5114. Hill, L. B. A second quarter century of 
delayed recall or relearning at 80. J/. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 48, 65-68.—50 years ago, Hill learned to 
typewrite by writing a 100-word paragraph and by 
copying a 300-word page of new material. 25 years 
later, and now 50 years later, he recalled the formerly 
acquired learning. Very little significant practice in 
typing had taken place between experiments. Learn- 
ing curves for the 100-word paragraph indicated that, 
regardless of learner’s age, improvement might go on 
indefinitely. Learning curves for the 300-word para- 
graph showed first recall to be considerably improved 
over the first learning, but the second recall to be 
almost parallel to original learning curve. Poor eye- 
sight probably accounted for leveling-off of second 
recall curve. Author concluded that age is not neces- 
sarily a deterrent to new learning nor to recalling 
formerly learned material. Physical handicaps cause 
a difference in performance, as do interest, desire, and 
determination.—S. M. Schoonover. 

5115. Hillix, W. A., Lawson, Reed, & Marx, 
Melvin H. Reinforcement of components and of 
similar patterns as factors in determining hypothe- 
sis selection in problem solving. /. gen. Psychol., 
1956, 54, 39-43.—“This experiment was designed to 
determine the effect of reinforcement frequency and 
response-sequence similarity on the tendency to choose 
hypotheses in a problem-solving situation. The ex- 
perimental hypotheses had one of 2 kinds of relation- 
ship to hypotheses which had previously been rein- 
forced. Either they contained 2 of the same responses 
or they were identical in visual pattern. Results in- 
dicated that similarity of pattern had no effect, nor 
did the number of reinforcements of a given training 
hypothesis. Also, no differences were obtained from 
a breakdown into fast and slow learners. However, 
Ss did tend to avoid hypotheses containing common 
responses regardless of the number of reinforce- 
ments.” —G. E. Rowland. 

5116. Hobkirk, Janice Schmidt. 
quisition of fear. Dissertation Abstr., 
2687 —Abstract. 


On the ac- 
1957, 17, 


5117. Holder, Wayne B., Marx, Melvin H.., 


Holder, Elaine E., & Collier, George. Response 
strength as a function of delay of reward in a 
runway. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 316-323.—‘“The 
present study examines, following acquisition, the 
changes in response strength before and after delay as 
a function of the length of delay, and the effect of a 
stimulus associated with delay of reward on the 
acquisition of response strength in a different situa- 
tion.” The data are discussed in terms of several 
alternative theoretical positions and implications for 
further study of this problem noted. 21 references. 
—J. Arbit. 

5118. Hood, James Nicol. The effect of drive 
level during acquisition of an interpolated habit 
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upon habit strength. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 


3100.—Abstract. 


5119. Hosoda, Kazumasa. Guppi Lebistes re- 
ticulatis no senzai gakushi ni hataraku ydin ni 
tsuite. (On factors influencing the Seward-type 
latent learning in guppies, Lebistes reticulatis.) 
Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1957, 7, 29-42.—2 
groups of hungry guppies were given exploration in 
a Y maze without primary reward 4 times a day, 
either for 5 days (Group 1) or for 10 days (Group 
Il). 24 hours later the same hungry subject was 
placed directly in one of the goal boxes and given 
food and then it was put in the starting box. 67% 
of Group I (N =9) and 85% of Group II (N = 13) 
turned to the correct side, but only the latter reached 
the statistically significant-level (P = .02) over 50% 
Other groups of hungry guppies were run in a rea- 
soning experiment using a Maier-type 3-table ap- 
paratus. They responded correctly but the result 
failed to be statistically significant. In addition the 
effect of water temperature on the cognitive learning 
was observed and the results were discussed.—S. 
lwahara. 


5120. Hurwitz, H. M. B., & Cutts, J. Discrimi- 
nation and operant extinction. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1957, 48, 90-92.—The extinction of a conditioned 
lever pressing response in rats was facilitated when 
the stimulus difference between conditioning and ex- 
tinction trials was increased by associating an addi- 
tional stimulus (a faint buzz) with the operant dur- 
ing extinction.—L. E. Thune. 


5121. Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Soeda, Nobuko. 
Gokiburi ni okeru dengeki no jihatsuteki kétai- 
gensho e oyobosus kéka. (The effect of electric 
shock on spontaneous alternation in the cockroach.) 
Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1957, 7, 43-52.—Cock- 
roaches were run a Y-maze motivated by electric 
shock at the starting-box for one group and by nega- 
tive phototropism for another group. Percentage of 
response alternation was computed for each group 
based on 11 trials with an intertrial interval of 20 
sec. Nonshock group showed a significantly greater 
per cent alternation than the shock group (46% vs. 
36%). When the 11 trials were divided into halves, 
per cent alteration was found to increase with trials 
for the nonshock group but the opposite was true for 
the shock group. Half of either of the 2 groups was 
reversed in their motivation on the following day but 
no significant results were obtained. The findings 
were interpreted in terms of reactive inhibition and 
position preference in relation to Maier’s frustration- 
fixation hypothesis. In Japanese with an English ab- 
stract.—S. /wahara,. 


5122. Iwata, Kiyoji, & Watanabe, Munetaka. 
Dangomushi no okeru kétaisei-tenk6-hanno: II. 
Chokushinsei to tenkései. (Alternate turning re- 
sponse of Armadillidium vulgare: Il. Turning and 
straight going tendencies.) Annu. anim, Psychol., 
Tokyo, 1957, 7, 53-57.—Spontaneous alternation of 
response was observed in the Armadillidium vulgare 
(N= 100). The animal was forced to turn to the 
right but it was free either to go straight ahead or to 
turn either side at the first choice point and if the 
subject went ahead, it had to turn either right or left 
at the second choice point. 96% of the 26 subjects 
which turned at the first choice point went to the left 
and 62% of the remainder went to the left at the 
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second choice point. A control of 100 subjects 
showed no differential turning responses at either 
choice point when no forced turning was given. An- 
other group of 100 animals was run in a L alley in 
which its free turning response after leaving the 
alley was measured in angles. The average angle 
obtained was 30° to the left. 
indicated spontaneous alternation in 
vulgare.—S. /wahara. 

5123. Iwata, Kiyoji, & Watanabe, Munetaka. 
Dangomushi ni okeru k6taisei-tenk6é-hanné: III. 
Senk6-tenké no eiky6d. (Alternate turning response 
of Armadillidium vulgare: III. Effect of preceding 
turning response.) Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 
1957, 7, 57-60.—Greater per cent of spontaneous al- 
ternation of response was found when the subject 
(Armadillidium vulgare) was forced to turn to the 
same direction twice than that when it was forced to 
turn only once (94% vs. 83%). When the animal 
was forced to turn to the left and then to the right, 
per cent alternation decreased to 66%. The findings 
agreed with Hull’s theory of reactive inhibition but 
the authors believed that the results may be better 
explained in terms of thigmotaxis.—S. /wahara. 

5124. James, William Homer. Internal versus 
external control of reinforcement as a basic varia- 
ble in learning theory. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2314.—Abstract. 

5125. Jensen, Barry T. What about transfer? 
Peabody J. Educ., 1956, 34, 71-77.—In his study of 
transfer, the author discusses: (1) what is transfer? 
(2) evidence for transfer, (3) how much transfer 
can be expected? (4) kinds of transfer effect, (5) 
how can transfer be maximized? Under the last item 
a number of points are given (1) relative to positive 
transfer, (2) relative to negative transfer, (3) good 
practice with respect to transfer, and (4) some gen- 
eral principles of learning for transfer —S. M. Ama- 
tora, 

5126. Kapat, G. An experimental study of 
memory. /ndian J. Psychol., 1956, 31, 41-44.— 
Spearman said that “g” participates in learning and 
reproduction, but that it has very little to do with 
mere retention. Bergson distinguished between mem- 
ory for unique experience and memory for habit, in- 
cluding repetitively practiced material under habit. 
H said that these two capacities are not correlated 
and that only the first is correlated with intelligence. 
An intelligence test, a test for memory of a prose 
passage after one hearing, and a test for memory of 
drilled Bengali-Arabic vocabulary were given to 
100 boys. Correlations of resulting scores were all 
around .25 to .30, these results denying Bergson’s 
hypothesis —H. Wunderlich. 

5127. Kaufman, Herbert Maurice. Variability 
(,O,) in performance on a motor learning task. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2321.—Abstract. 

5128. Khomutov, A. V. K _ metodike issledo- 
vaniia rechevykh uslovnykh reflexsov. (On meth- 
ods of studying conditioned speech reflexes.) Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 775-779.—A_ method 
is detailed of studying conditioned speech reflexes to 
visual conditioned stimuli in the form of geometric 
figures. Typical data, with neurotics as subjects, are 
presented.—/. D. London. 

5129. Kokorina, E. P. Vliianie kofeina na uslov- 
noreflektornuiu deiatel’nost’ korov. (Influence of 
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caffeine on the conditioned-reflex activity of cows. ) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 727-732.—The 
action of various doses of caffeine on the conditioned- 
reflex activity of cows was studied. Changes in con- 
ditioned-reflex activity in the form of translimital 
(transmarginal) inhibition could be produced by 
doses of 0.36 to 1.44 g of pure caffeine.—/. D. London. 


5130. Korotkin, I. I., & Suslova, M. M. Issle- 
dovanie postgipnoticheskogo izmeneniia_ uslov- 
nykh i bezuslovnykh refieksov v rezul’tate vnus- 
heniia, sdelannogo v pervoi faze gipnoza. (Study 
of posthypnotic changes in conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned reflexes resulting from suggestion made in 
the first phase of hypnosis.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel’, 1957, 7, 889-897.—10 neurasthenics and hys- 
terics were examined for conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned eyelid reflexes in the posthypnotic state after a 
suggestion made in the first phase of hypnosis. The 
suggestion, in the first phase of hypnosis, of the ab- 
sence of the conditioned or unconditioned stimuli or 
of changes in their intensity, as well as the suggested 
inhibition of the eyelid reflex, is effected in the post- 
hypnotic state in a smaller number of cases and to a 
considerably lesser degree than the same suggestion 
made in the succeeding phases of the hypnosis.—/. D 
London, 

5131. Kothurkar, V. K. Learning and reten- 
tion of an isolated number on the background of 
meaningful material. /ndian J. Psychol., 1956, 31, 
59-62.—-Von Restorff and Bartlett showed that if an 
item in a rote-learning series is different from the 
other items, then the isolated item (1) is better re- 
membered than the repeated items (R). The present 
experiment confirmed this finding, using a two-digit 
number as the I item and nonsense syllables as R 
items. But if the R items were meaningful words, 
the advantage of the two-digit number was decreased, 
and even disappeared if the test for recall was long 
delayed.—H. Wunderlich. 

5132. Koyanagi, Kyéji. Studies in incidental 
learning: II. Intraserial interference. J ohoku 
psychol. Folia, 1957, 15(3-4), 1-11.—3 experiments 
tested factors determining the isolation effect in con- 
ditions of intentional and incidental learning. Isola 
tion effect was measured by means of comparison of 
recall frequency of critical items for test and control 
groups. The effect appeared only in intentional learn- 
ing and in incidental learning for the experimental 
group. French and German summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5133. Kramova, A. A. Osobennosti reaktsii 
kory bol’shikh polusharii na dlitel’noe vozdeistvie. 
(Features of reaction of the cerebral cortex to pro- 
longed action [of stimuli].) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel’., 1957, 7, 717-721.—Experiments on dogs with 
repeated application of conditioned stimuli reinforced 
by small amounts of food (4 g) make it possible to 
prevent satiation of the animal and to evoke condi- 
tioned reactions up to 50 to 60 times. Under such 
a “functional load against the background of a gen- 
eral tendency to the extinction of the conditioned re- 
flex, wavelike fluctuations of cortical activity were 
observed with alternating periods of excitation and 
inhibition.” A similar picture was observed under 
a daily administration of barbamyl, in doses of 0.3 
to 0.5 g a day for 6 to 9 days, during which time it 
was noted that conditioned-reflex activity changed in 
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a wavelike manner. The phenomenon observed may 
be regarded as an “adaptive reaction of the central 
nervous system, aimed at overcoming the prolonged 
depressive influence of a functional load or a lengthy 
administration of a soporific.”—/. D. London. 


5134. Krasuskii, V. K. Obshchii kharakter 
izmenenii pishchevykh uslovnykh refleksov u so- 
bak posle operativnogo povrezhdeniia mozzhechka. 

General nature of changes of alimentary conditioned 
reflexes in dogs after a surgical lesion of the cere- 
bellum.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 733- 
740.—After operative injury to the cerebellum in 9 
dogs, their conditioned reflexes were studied for 5 
months to 4% years. Drastic changes were ob- 
served in conditioned alimentary reflexes during the 
early postoperative period. With the passage of 
time conditioned-reflex activity was more or less 
restored. Restoration to the preoperative level set 
in more rapidly and completely in dogs with “strong 
type of nervous system” than in dogs with “weak 
type.” Disturbances of conditioned reflexes caused 
by the injury to the cerebellum are ascribed to “weak- 
ening of internal inhibition and decrease in lability of 
the nervous processes.”—/. D. London. 


5135. Krauklis, A. A. Dannye ob uslovnom re- 
fiekse na vremia u detei. (Data on the conditioned 
reflex to time in children.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel’., 1957, 7, 534-539.—Conditioned reflexes to time 
in children of school age were developed with utiliza- 
tion of the “method of eyelid conditioning and simul- 
taneous recording of the respiratory reaction. The 
formation of a reflex to time is closely related to the 
dynamics of intersignal reactions which, in the course 
of observation, gradually shift from the . . . first half 
of the time interval to the second half” and toward 
the latter’s terminus with assumption gradually of 
the characteristics of a conditioned reflex to time.— 
I. D. London. 

5136. Kucherenko, T. M. Vliianie na_ uslov- 
noreflektornuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak odnokratnykh 
dach zhen’-shenia. (Influence of single doses of 
chen-shen on conditioned-reflex activity in dogs.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 722-726.—Single 
doses of chen-shen administered to dogs brought about 
different changes in higher nervous activity, depend- 
ing on the dose. The injection of small doses of a 
chen-shen extract (5 to 10 mg/kg) resulted in 
“heightened excitability of the cerebral cortex and in 
concentration of internal inhibition.” When the dose 
of the extract was increased to 25 mg/kg or more, 
the positive effect weakened and then disappeared, 
and a slight decrease in the magnitude of positive 
conditioned reflexes was observed. It is suggested 
that the diminution of positive conditioned reflexes 
is due to the weakening of the process of internal in- 
hibition and its irradiation —/. D. London. 


5137. Kudriavtseva, N. N. Vliianie postepen- 
nogo usileniia tormoznogo razdrazhitelia na polo- 
zhitel’nye uslovnye por (The influence of a 
gradual intensification of an inhibitory stimulus on 
positive conditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 706-710.—In a study of the influ- 
ence on conditioned-reflex activity in dogs of grad- 
ual intensification of an auditory inhibitory stimulus 
up to a limit of 100-130 db, it was found that: (1) 
intensification of the inhibitory stimulus results in 
increased magnitude of positive conditioned reflexes, 
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and (2) diminution of magnitude of positive condi- 
tioned reflexes is observed after a certain limit of 
intensity of the inhibitory stimulus has been attained. 
—I. D. London, 

5138. Lele, T. T., Bhatt, J.. & Patel, M. M. 
Reminiscence of geometrical designs. /ndian J. 
Psychol., 1956, 31, 73-76.—Students in the 9th class, 
ages 12-14, were tested for ability to reproduce 
geometrical figures that had been presented with in- 
struction to memorize them. Delayed tests led to the 
following conclusions concerning reminiscence: (a) 
it occurs to a greater degree for the duller children, 
(b) it does not occur except for longer periods of 
delay (4 hours, or 1, 2, or 3 days). Other findings 
are mentioned.—H. Wunderlich. 

5139. Leonard, J. Alfred; Clarke, H. Weston, 
& Staats, Sara R. Factors contributing to general 
versus specific perceptual learning. J/. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 53, 324-329.—In an identification task 
the level of performance at a given time is due to 
learning of the properties of the class of stimuli, 
the population of stimuli, the specific figures making 
up the sample, and the task required. The pretrain- 
ing conditions of four groups were manipulated so as 
to include all or some of these components of the 
common post-transfer condition. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of transfer of training and the ac- 
quisition of learning sets.—J/. Arbit. 

5140. Lipsitt, Lewis P. Effects of differential 
(delayed reward) instrumental training on sub- 
sequent performance of children in a discrimina- 
tion task. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3100.—Ab- 
stract. 

5141. Longstreth, Langdon Ewert. Classical 
conditioning of goal responses as a determinant 
of locomotion speeds in young children. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3101.—Abstract. 

5142. McConnell, David Graham. Spontaneous 
regression and recovery of a bar-pressing response 
during a sequence of acquisition and extinction 
periods. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2322.—Ab- 
stract. 

5143. McCormack, Peter Devey. Negative 
transfer in motor performance following a critical 
amount of verbal pretraining. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 3101-3102.—Abstract. 

5144. Malinovskii, O. V. O velichine dvigatel’- 
nogo pishchedobyvatel’nogo uslovnogo refieksa 
v opytakh na krolikakh. (On the magnitude of 
motor food-procuring conditioned reflexes in experi- 
ments with rabbits.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1957, 7, 591-599.—The amount of physical work per- 
formed by the rabbit in response to a conditioned 
stimulus, when making a specialized reaction, such as 
pulling a ring with its teeth, was used to determine 
the magnitude of the conditioned reflex. It was found 
that a transitory rise in alimentary excitability, caused 
by decrease in food ration, resulted in heightened 
conditioned reflexes; following stabilization of the 
animal’s weight at the new, lower level of feeding, 
the magnitude of conditioned reflexes returned to 
initial values. Diminution of alimentary excitability, 
resulting from increased rations, brought about re- 
duced conditioned reflexes which returned to their 
initial level after the stabilization of the animal’s 
weight at the new, higher level of feeding.—J. D. 
London. 
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5145. Mayfield, Clifton Elvans. The effect of 
differential training upon the rate of extinction. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2689-2690.—Abstract. 

5146. Metzger, Rolland. A comparison between 
rote learning and concept formation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 3102.—Abstract. 

5147. Michels, Kenneth M. Response latency 
as a function of the amount of reinforcement. 
Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 50-52.—Using mon- 
keys and a 20% reinforcement schedule, rewards 
varying in magnitude from 0.5 to 4 peanuts were 
given; response latencies were measured. Latencies 
decreased significantly between rewards of 0.5 and 
1 peanut, but no further reduction in latency was 
produced by further increases in reward magnitude. 
—L. 1. O’Kelly. 

5148. Mnukhina, R. S. Elektroéntsefalogra- 
ficheskii analiz protsessa vnutrennego tormoz- 
heniia. (Electroencephalographic analysis of the 
process of internal inhibition.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 608-618.—The electric reaction of 
the cortex to unconditioned and conditioned stimuli, 
as well as electric cortical activity in states of internal 
inhibition, was studied. A two-phase reaction was 
found in the EEG associated with conditioned and un- 
conditioned reactions to stimuli. “In cases of differ- 
entiation and retardation which involve the develop- 
ment of active inhibition aimed at analyzing the en- 
vironmental agent, the functional state of the cortex 
. . . corresponds to the first phase of the formation 
of the conditioned reflex and may be compared with 
the first anelectrotonic phase of the parabiotic proc- 
ess.” “With the extinction of the conditioned reflex, 
expressed in the appearance of slow waves of great 
amplitude, the functional state of the cortex corre- 
sponds to the second phase of the conditioned reflex 
formation, which is marked by some reduction in 
lability, similar to the second phase of the parabiotic 
process.”—IJ. D. London. 

5149. Mukherjee, Bishwa Math. The applica- 
tion of factor-analysis to problems of learning. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1956, 31, 83-93.—Factor-analytic 
studies of learning are more efficient than the uni- 
variate experimental investigation. They should pre- 
cede and guide studies of this sort as well as analysis- 
of-variance studies. Factor-analytic studies made 
thus far have already shown that learning ability is 
not unitary, and have shown a number of factors and 
their patterns of interaction in various learning situa- 
tions. Much work of this kind remains to be done. 

-H. Wunderlich. 

5150. Myers, Nahcy Angrist. Extinction of an 
operant response in children following partial and 
regular primary and secondary reinforcement pro- 
cedures. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2690.—Ab- 
stract. 

5151. Nikitina, G. M. O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh ugasaniia orientirovochnogo i uslovnogo 
oboronitel’nogo refieksov u shcheniat v onto- 
geneze. (On some features of extinction of the ori- 
enting and conditioned defensive reflexes in puppies 
in ontogenesis.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 
7, 912-921.—Aspects of cortical inhibition in young 
puppies were studied by extinguishing the orienting 
and conditioned shake-off reflexes. A _ well-defined 
relationship was established between age of the pup- 
pies and the rate and nature of the extinction of con- 
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ditioned shake-off reflexes. The older the animal, the 
less the number of stimulations necessary for the be- 
ginning and complete extinction of the reflex. In 
puppies of the same age the conditioned reflex to light 
becomes extinct first, then the reflex to sound, and 
lastly the conditioned reflex to odor. The process of 
extinction of the orienting and conditioned defensive 
reflexes is characterized by a wavelike course. The 
extinction of the conditioned reflex occurs sooner 
under the effect of bromine, while an extinct condi- 
tioned reflex is fully restored under the influence of 
caffeine. Repetition of extinction of a conditioned 
reflex leads to its faster occurrence—a fact which 
suggests the possibility of training the inhibitory 
process during early age.—/. D. London. 

5152. Noble, Clyde E. Supplementary report: 
Response availability in human trial-and-error 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 359-360.—A 
previous study demonstrated the influence of response 
availability (Ng) upon human performance in a non- 
verbal trial-and-error learning situation. The pres- 
ent study involves an extension of the range of Np. 
Concluded that in this situation a negatively acceler- 
ated relationship exists between difficulty and Nr, 
and that the amount of over-all curvature varies with 
the degree of proficiency.—J. Arbit. 


5153. Norcross, Kathryn Joan. The effects on 
discrimination ormance of the similarity of 
previously acquired stimulus names. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 3102.—Abstract. 

5154. Obonai, Torao, & Katsui, Akira. (Char- 
acteristics of errors in the recognition and repro- 
duction of geometrical figure.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1957, 27, 352-361.—To test the hypothesis of Wulf 
and Koffka that changes in the memory trace are 
attributable to the shift toward equilibrium of un- 
stable field forces, 450 kindergarten and first-grade 
children and 120 college students were tested by 
various methods for immediate and delayed memory 
of an angle, arc, and parallel lines. For all Ss it was 
generally the case that there was underestimation 
when the stimulus was small and overestimation 
when it was large. The authors explain the results 
in ‘terms of the phenomenon of “absolute impression” 
and consider the tested hypothesis not supported. 
English summary, p. 391. 16 references.—J. Lyons. 

5155. Palermo, David S. Proactive interference 
and facilitation as a function of amount of train- 
ing and stress. J/. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 293-296. 
—Found support for the theoretical prediction that 
stress Ss would make more errors than nonstress Ss 
on re-paired stimuli and fewer errors on the stimuli 
that were not re-paired.—J. Arbit. 


5156. Pavlik, L. G. K_ kharakteristike uslov- 
norefiektornoi deiatel’nosti ovets. (On the char- 
acter of conditioned-reflex activity in sheep.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 52-56.—Conditioned defensive 
motor responses to mechanical cutaneous stimulation 
can be obtained fairly readily in sheep. Differentia- 
tion between stimuli applied to asymmetrical as well 
as to symmetrical cutaneous areas can be conditioned 
in these animals. Sheep are able to differentiate in- 
tensities of illumination within narrow limits. Thus, 
the light from a 115 or 117 watt electric bulb can 
be distinguished from that of a 120 watt bulb.—/. D. 
London. 
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5157. Peacock, L. J., & Marks, R.A. Behavioral 
concomitants of cold adaptation: I. Rate of re- 
sponding at 2.5° C. USA med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1957, No. 283. ii, 7 p.—Normal and acclimatized 
rats responded on an operant conditioning apparatus 
which delivered radiant heat as reward in tests con- 
ducted at 2.5° C. It was found that under 3:1 ratio 
reinforcement the acclimatized rats’ response rate was 
much higher than that of the normal animals. Possi- 
ble reasons for this behavioral difference were dis- 
cussed.—R. V. Hamilton. 


5158. Peacock, L. J., & Marks, R. A. Behavioral 
concomitants of cold adaptation: II. Rate of re- 
sponding at —5° C. USA med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1957, No. 284. ii, 4 p.—Differences between normal 
and acclimatized rats in rate of responding in an 
operant conditioning situation with radiant heat re- 
ward at an ambient temperature of — 5° C were in- 
vestigated. Acclimatized animals were found to re- 
spend at a higher rate than normal, thus extending 
the results of an earlier study in which the ambient 
temperature was 2.5° C and increasing the likelihood 
that this behavioral difference will be found at other 
low ambient temperatures.—R. V. Hamilton. 

5159. Pellet, Bernard. The use of structural 
characteristics in the clustering of verbal associ- 
ates. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2680.—Abstract. 

5160. Poliakova, N. N. Izmeneniia éksterot- 
septivnykh i interotseptivnykh uslovnykh reflek- 
sov pri vykliuchenii bar’ernoi funktsii pecheni. 
(Changes in conditioned exteroceptive and intero- 


ceptive reflexes with exclusion of the barrier [de- 
toxifying] function of the liver.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 37-44.—After an operation on dogs whereby 


blood from the digestive organs was made to course 
directly into the general circulatory stream, omitting 
the usual passage through the liver, small portions of 
meat were found to heighten conditioned-reflex ex- 
citability and to weaken the inhibitory process. 
Large portions lead to complete disappearance of the 
conditioned reflexes (interoceptive and exterocep- 
tive). Interoceptive conditioned reflexes, as a rule, 
are disturbed sooner and are restored later than the 
exteroceptive, especially when the interoceptive stimu- 
lus should be weaker than the exteroceptive.—/. D. 
London. 


5161. Prokasy, William Frederick, Jr. Extinc- 
tion and spontaneous recovery of conditioned 
eyelid responses as a function o varying amounts 
of acquisition and extinction training. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2691.—Abstract. 


5162. Pubols, Benjamin Henry, Jr. Delay of 
reinforcement, response perseveration and dis- 
crimination reversal. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2692.—Abstract. 


5163. Rath, Gustave Joseph. Some aspects of 
monitoring in a complex perceptual-motor task. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2322-2323.—Abstract. 


5164. Restle, Frank. Theory of selective learn- 
ing with probable reinforcements. Psychol. Rev., 
1957, 64, 182-191.—Whereas Estes and Burke (see 
28: 3940) assume that every element has its own 
sampling parameter and that a complex problem 
will consist of a group of elements, each with its 
own fixed parameter, the author assumes that the 
probability of learning a cue depends on other cues 
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present and the correlations of those cues with re- 
inforcement so that “a complex problem [is] an as- 
sembly of elements which may appear in simpler 
problems, but the parameters of these elements de- 
pend on the context of the problem as a whole.” 
Using appropriate simplifying assumptions the em- 
pirical results correctly described the relation of 
learning rate to reinforcement probability. The re- 
sults are to be construed heuristically rather than 
as evidence of the correctness of the theory.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

5165. Roginskii, G. Z. Vzaimodeistvie razlich- 
nykh analizatorov pri vyrabotke dvigatel’nykh 
uslovnykh refleksov u belykh krys. (Interaction 
between various analyzers in elaborating motor con- 
ditioned reflexes in white rats.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 780-785.—In forming conditioned 
motor reflexes in mazes white rats are oriented in the 
runways through the kinesthetic, olfactory, and visual 
analyzers. Which of the latter is preferred or domi- 
nant depends on experimental conditions. Kinesthetic 
stimuli provide the easiest basis for developing con- 
ditioned motor reflexes, so that after repeated runs 
olfactory and visual stimuli are not reacted to. If 
experimental conditions are changed and the latter 
stimuli intensified, orientation in the maze shifts to 
their utilization. “Instead of the metaphysical sepa- 
ration and opposition of one analyzer to the other,” 
as is the fashion with American psychologists, we 
note the “interconnection of the analyzers and the in- 
fluence of external conditions on alteration of animal 
behavior.”—/. D. London. 

5166. Rychlak, Joseph Frank. Some conditions 
influencing the stability of generalized expectan- 
cies. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2317-2318.— 
Abstract. 

5167. Sakhiulina, G. T. Izmeneniia v élektro- 
éntsefalogramme sobak v sviazi s obrazovaniem 
uslovnykh refleksov. (Changes in the electroen- 
cephalogram of dogs involved in the formation of 
conditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1957, 7, 741-753.—The initial phase in the formation 
of conditioned reflexes is accompanied by the appear- 
ance on the EEG of high-frequency oscillations (35- 
40 cycles/sec.) of considerable amplitude, recorded 
from every region of the brain. As the conditioned 
reflexes are stablized, the high-frequency oscillations 
are recorded from more limited areas of the brain, 
finally to be confined to the sensory-motor region of 
one hemisphere with subsequent disappearance alto- 
gether. “The negative conditioned stimulus (differ- 
entiation) suppresses the existing high-frequency ac- 
tivity and leads to the prevalence of slow oscillations 
on the EEG.”—/. D. London. 

5168. Seidel, Robert Jonas. On the nature of 
the mediation process in learning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 3103-3104.—Abstract. 

5169. Sherman, Julia Ann. Performance in 
paired-associates learning as a function of achieve- 
ment imagery, motivational instructions, and de- 
gree of competition of verbal learning list. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3104.—Abstract. 

5170. Singleton, W. T. An experimental investi- 
gation of sewing-machine skill. Brit. J. Psychol. 
1957, 48, 127-132.—“An attempt was made to meas- 
ure the transfer effects which occur when the receptor 
or effector modes of an element of sewing skill are 
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changed. The pre-transfer task required the opera- 
tion of an industrial sewing machine for about twenty 
years. . . . No difference has been detected between 
machine operators and non-operators in ability to 
make a precise and consistent short response by: 
(a) pressing the finger on a key; (b) pressing the 
foot on a key; (c) using the hand to control a sew- 
ing machine. In ability to make a similar response 
using the feet in control of a sewing mechine, machine 
operators are significantly better than non-operators.” 

L. E. Thune. 

5171. Skipin, G. V. O fiziologicheskikh mek- 
hanizmakh lezhashchikh v osnove obrazovaniia 
oboronitel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov. (On the 
physiological mechanisms underlying the formation 
of defensive conditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 877-888.—Data are presented to 
illuminate the physiological mechanism behind volun- 
tary movements. By raising the forepaw to a cer- 
tain height, a dog breaks an electric circuit which 
would, if closed, cause a generalized unconditioned 
motor reaction of the hind paw. After many applica- 
tions of the unconditioned stimulus the evoked un- 
onditvoned reflex action of the forepaw is changed 
By repeated combina- 
tions of the action of indifferent external stimuli 
with the elaborated conditioned defensive (condi- 
tioned-unconditioned) reflex, a more complex con- 
ditioned retlex (conditioned-conditioned) can be 
elaborated. ‘Lhe reflex differs radically from ordi- 
nary conditioned-conditioned defensive reflexes in 
that it may exist for an indefinitely long time with- 
out reinforcement by an unconditioned stimulus.—/. 
DD. London. 

5172. Smith, Wendell. Social “learning” in do- 
mestic chicks. Behaviour, 1957, 11, 40-55.—Young 
chicks were run on a straightaway to a food or food 
and lure-chick incentive, different groups being run 
singly or with trained or untrained partner, the « art- 
ner varying from same to different breed from same 
or different flock. Partner, partner-experience, lure- 
chick incentive, breed and flock variables all showed 
facilitative effects on running behavior. German 
summary. 19 references.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

5173. Smode, Alfred Frederick. The motivating 
of knowledge of performance information on learn- 
ing and performance in a one-dimensional com- 
pensatory tracking task. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2323-2324.—Abstract. 

5174. Stebbins, William C. The relation of 
amount of primary reinforcement to the stability 
of a discrimination and to the strength of two 
secondary reinforcers. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2324.—Abstract. 

5175. Steininger, Marion. Task-tensions and 
selective recall under varying degrees of failure 
and success experiences. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 


17, 2311.—Abstract. 

5176. Szewozuk, Whodzimierz. Psychologia 
zapamietywania. (Psychology of memorizing.) 
Wroclaw, Poland: Zaktad Narodowy im. Ossolins- 
kich, 1957. 291 p. 36.00 ZIl.—This is a first part of 
a report on experimental investigations of memory, 
carried on by the author since 1946 and comprising 
more than 14,500 experiments. Having critically re- 
viewed the present state of our knowledge of the 
memorizing, the author puts the problem and de- 


into a con 


litioned response. 
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scribes his method; presents in detail results of his 
experiments on spontaneous and intended memorizing 
of actions, movies, photographs, colored figures, para- 
graphs, sentences and sets of sentences, nonsensical 
syllables and sets of loose words; describes necessary 
conditions and causes of memorizing; and analyzes 
in detail the process of memorizing. Though the 
general framework is Pavlovian, the author stresses 
that laws of psychological processes cannot be in- 
ferred from the laws of higher nervous activity, but 
should be investigated independently, this being the 
task of psychology. 41-item bibliography—M. Choy- 
nowski, 

5177. Takenaka, Haruhiko. (The effects of re- 
inforcement schedules on the behavior of white 
rats in a Skinner box: II. The pattern of rein- 
forcement schedule.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 27, 
367-374.—The number and pattern of reinforcemenis 
were studied, with the findings that: (1) in acquisi 
tion, performance improved under partial reinforce 
ment; and (2) in extinction, the maximum resistance 
depended on the number of responses made during 
acquisition, the size of the unit used during the r¢ 
inforcement schedule, and the criterion adopted fo: 
resistance. English summary, p. 393.—/. Lyons 

5178. Thumin, Frederick J. Reminiscence as a 
function of mental age and chronological age. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3105.—Abstract. 

5179. Trotter, J. R. The timing of bar-pressing 
behaviour. Quwart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 78-87 

-“The time spent by a rat in a bar-pressing situation 
is made up of active time spent in pressing, eating 
time, and extra time spent in other activities. Activ: 
time is affected by a change of weight on the bar, the 
time between reward deliveries is affected by the 
amount of reward, and the extra time is affected by 
extinction conditions. There is not a one-to-on 
correspondence between periods of activity at th: 
knob and rewards.”"—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5180. Tsugé, KH., Shima, I., & Koga, K. Obo- 
ronieel’nye uslovnye refleksy u golubei. (Condi 
tioned defensive reflexes in pigeons.) Fiziol. Zi: 
SSSR, 1957, 43, 831-841.—The absence of a rela 
tionship between motor and autonomic components 
in the formation of a defensive conditioned reflex 
in pigeons is discussed in the light of experimental 
data procured on the problem and of the “data oi 
comparative physiology of higher nervous activity.” 
—I, D. London. 

5181. Underwood, Benton J. A graphical de- 
scription of rote learning.. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 
119-122.—_To show how a group curve will reflect 
individual fluctuations for rote learning a trials-to 
criteria learning curve and a cyclical curve are plotted 
from the same data. The mean number of trials re 
quired to reach each successive criterion will produce 
a smooth curve. The cyclical curve comprises of the 
mean lowest performance on the trials immediately 
after each successive criterion, the mean number cor- 
rect just prior to each criterion, and the mean num 
ber correct just after reaching each criterion.—C. KA. 
Bishop. 

5182. Vasilevskaia, N. E. O  vzaimodeistvii 
uslocnykh i bezuslovnykh refieksov, sviazannykh 
s vvedeniem v organizm kisloty i shohélochi. (On 
the interaction of conditioned and unconditioned re- 
flexes, associated with the introduction of acids and 
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alkali into the organism.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel’. 1957, 7, 560-568.—Differences in the “mani- 
festation of exteroceptive and interoceptive condi- 
tioned reflexes” were established in experiments on 
dogs with introduction of acid and alkali into the 
organism. With introduction of acid exteroceptive 
conditioned reflexes rise; interoceptive diminish. 
With alkali the reverse obtains. Conditioned signals, 
accompanying introduction of acid and alkali, evoke 
changes in the conditioned reflexes corresponding to 
the action resulting from their respective administra- 
tion. When using a conditioned exteroceptive stimu- 
lus, “signalizing the introduction of alaki,” after pre- 
liminary administration of acid or a stimulus, “sig- 
nalizing the introduction of acid,” after previous 
introduction of alkali, the effect of the conditioned 
stimulus prevails over the unconditioned one and 
“determines the course of positive and negative 
conditioned reflexes.”—/. D. London. 

5183. Vasilevskaia, N. E. Ob _izbiratel’nom 
vliianii kislotnoi i sakharnoi nagruzki na interot- 
septivnye uslovnye refleksy. (On selective influ- 
ence of administration of acid and sugar upon intero- 
ceptive conditioned reflexes.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1957, 43, 864-870.—Experiments on dogs with 2 iso- 
lated intestinal loops showed that excessive intro- 
duction of acid into the organism exerts a selective 
influence upon established conditioned responses to 
irrigation of one of the intestinal loops with a 0.25% 
hydrochloric acid solution, whereas hardly any 
change may be seen in the conditioned responses to 
irrigation of the other intestinal loop with a 5% solu- 
tion of glucose. Following single or repeated forced 
feedings of sugar, conditioned reflexes to irrigation 
of an intestinal loop with glucose solution were found 
to be greatly decreased, though reflexes to acid were 
not appreciably affected —/. D. London. 

5184. Vernon, Jack A., & Butsch, John. Effect 
of tetraploidy on learning and retention in the 
salamander. Science, 1957, 125, 1033-1034.—“The 
purpose of the present study was to investigate the 
learning ability of organisms possessing very large 
brain cells. The animals were trained to perform 
a position habit on a water T-maze.” Reward for 
correct performance was a 1% minutes rest period 
while an incorrect turn led to continued punishment 
and exposure to a 200-watt light. “The criterion of 
learning was ten consecutive errorless trials.” A 
diploid control group is compared with the tetraploid 
experimental group. “The data... reveal that the 
tetraploid condition has a detrimental effect on maze 
learning in the salamander.”—S. J. Lachman. 

5185. Volkova, V. D. O korrigiruiushchem 
vliianii okruzhaiushchei sredy pri obrazovanii 
uslovnykh refieksov na nekotorye rechevye raz- 
drazhiteli. (On the correcting influence of the en- 
vironment in elaborating conditioned reflexes to 
several verbal stimuli.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1957, 7, 525-533.—“Stable salivary and motor con- 
ditioned reflexes to the word ‘correct’ were formed 
and a differentiation to the word ‘mistake’ elaborated,” 
with utilization of the “secretory-motor method with 
food reinforcement, evolved by N. I. Krasnogorskit.” 
New verbal stimuli were then introduced consisting 
of sentences, composed of several words and corre- 
sponding in meaning to “reality or its contradiction.” 
Salivary and motor conditioned reflexes were pro- 
duced “on the spot,” in response to all verbal con- 
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ditioned stimuli corresponding to reality, while no 
reflexes were recorded to verbal stimuli contradict- 
ing it. The actions of verbal conditioned stimuli were 
then observed when applied under different circum- 
stances, as far as time, place, or situation were con- 
cerned. In such cases a salivary and motor condi- 
tioned reflex to the, verbal stimulus was observed 
“on the spot” when the “stimulus corresponded in 
meaning to the surroundings.”—/. D. London. 

5186. von Wright, J. M. A note on the role of 
“guidance” in learning. Prit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
133-137.—‘“‘The traditional experiments on ‘forced 
correct responses’ as a method of guidance have in- 


dicated that its facilitative effect on learning is rather 


small. It is suggested that this outcome of the ex- 
periments was mainly due to the fact that the subjects 
during the guided trials got little or no information 
as to the location of the choice points or the possible 
choices at these. An experiment is described show- 
ing that when such information is provided, ‘forced 
correct responses’ may be a very efficient form of 
guidance. The importance of information about pos- 
sible errors for the functional discrimination of the 
correct responses is briefly discussed.”—L. E. Thune. 

5187. Weinstock, Marianne Bayer. A factorial 
study of some variables affecting resistance to ex- 
tinction under partial reinforcement with spaced 
trials. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2324-2325.— 
Abstract. 

5188. White, Sheldon H. Generalization of an 
instrumental response with variation in two at- 
tributes of the CS. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
3105.—A bstract. 

5189. Woods, Paul Joseph. The effects of mo- 
tivation and probability of reward on discrimina- 
tion learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2311- 
2312.—Abstract. 

5190. Wortz, Edward Charles. Resistance to 
extinction as an index of latent learning. is 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2693-2694.—Abstract. 

5191. Yuker, Harold E. Some effects of group 
properties upon recall. Dissertation Absir., 1957, 
17, 2698-2699,— Abstract. 

5192. Zaidi, S. M. Hafeez. Effect of frustra- 
tion on transfer of training in an eye-hand co- 
ordination task. /ndian J. Psychol., 1956, 31, 45- 
47.—Experimental and control groups each trained 
on right-handed mirror-drawing problem, and tested 
for transfer on left-handed task. Experimental group 
during training were subjected to frustration in form 
of adverse criticism and expressions of dissatisfac 
tion on the part of the experimenter. The two groups 
did not score differently to a significant degree during 
the training task, but the experimental group was 
significantly inferior on the transfer task.—H. Wund 
erlich. 


(See also Abstracts 5017, 5091, 5643, 5781) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


5193. Banghart, Frank William. An investiga- 
tion of problem solving under three experimental 
conditions. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2532- 
2533.—Abstract. 

5194. Bass, Bernard M. Undiscriminated oper- 
ant acquiescence. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 
&3-85.—A 12-item test was administered to 48 sub- 
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jects requiring them to guess whether the experi- 
menter was thinking affirmatively or negatively. “A 
corrected split-half reliability of .57 was found for 
the subjects’ response scores for number of affirma- 
tives. This expressive trait of subjects has been 
labeled undiscriminated operant acquiescence. It is 
believed to be a basic tendency underlying other more 
differentiated forms of acquiescence.—W. Coleman. 


5195. Bialek, Hilton M. The effects of stimulus 
dimension variations on problem-solving. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3095-3096.—Abstract. 


5196. Brunswick, David. A comment on E. 
Servadio’s “A presumptive telepathic-precognitive 
dream during analysis.” Servadio, E. Reply. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 56-57.—Brunswick argues 
that it is possible to explain, without resort to tele- 
pathic hypotheses, the incidents reported in Servadio’s 
article, “A presumptive telepathic precognitive dream 
during analysis.” In his reply, Servadio concludes 
that he is still firmly convinced of the telepathic as- 
pects of the incidents he reported, and that he is still 
somewhat dubious whether they represented pre- 
cognitive phenomena.—G. Elias. 

5197. Dement, William, & Kleitman, Nathaniel. 
The relation of eye movements during sleep to 
dream activity: An objective method for the study 
of dreaming. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 339-346.— 
A high incidence of dream recall was obtained when 
Ss were awakened during periods of rapid eye move- 
ments (REM), and a low incidence when awakened 
at other times. Ss judged these dream durations with 
high accuracy. The pattern of the REM’s was re- 
lated to the visual imagery of the dream.—J. Arbit. 


5198. Fink, David R., Jr. A study of the nature 
of behavioral rigidity. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2497-2498.—A bstract. 

5199. Goldbeck, Robert A., Bernstein, Benjamin 
B., Hillix, W. A., & Marx, Melvin H. Application 
of the half-split technique to problem-solving 
tasks. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 330-338.—A study 
of the use of the half-split method of locating trouble 
sources in malfunctioning equipment. Found that 
where the system relationships are easily mastered 
this method is an aid to efficiency. In complex sys- 
tems, however, S needs either relatively high ability 
or instructional aid to overcome the load put on his 
capacities. Concluded that deductive ability is a 
prerequisite for the application of this method and 
may play a major role at each stage of a trouble- 
shooting task.—J. Arbit. 


5200. Guilford, J. P. Creative abilities in the 
arts. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 110-118.—It is hy- 
pothesized that creative artistic talent, apart from sci- 
entific creation, is a collection of different component 
abilities involving cognition, productivity, and evalu- 
ation which are aspects of thinking. Productivity 
thinking is either convergent (obtaining 1 right an- 
swer) or divergent (obtaining a relative answer). 
Creativity is influenced more by divergent thinking 
which has the following factors: 4 of fluency (word, 
associational, ideational, expressive), 2 or flexibility 
(spontaneous, i.e., flexibility of initiative, and adap- 
tive, i.e., striking out in new and unusual directions), 
finally 1 of originality. There are other factors in- 
volving evaluative abilities not primarily creative — 
C. K. Bishop. 
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5201. Henry, Jules. Working paper on crea- 
tivity. Harv. educ. Rev., 1957, 27, 148-155.—Spon- 
taneous letter-writing of first grade children where 
no content instructions are given demonstrates that 
creativity begins “as an accidental, customarily un- 
reinforced response, occurring in a matrix of stand- 
ardized behavior, and that in the beginning it tends to 
survive by eluding the cultural controls by appearing 
undetected amid the cultural stereotypes.” Other 
empirical observations in the school situation point 
up the inadvertent reinforcement of erroneous re- 
sponses, and their generalization, as the basis for 
creativity. Contemporary American education, al- 
though ostensibly providing ideal conditions for de- 
veloping pupil creativity, through its manner of satis- 
fying the child’s need for love, is actually thwarting 
the urge toward heterogeneous behavior.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


5202. Jackson, William Nichols. The role of 
algebra in the development of relational thinking. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2936-2938.—Abstract. 


5203. Kemper, Werner. Subjektstufen- und 
kategoriale Interpretation des Traumes. (Subject 
level and categorial interpretations of the dream.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 64-76.—There are 3 
familiar ways of viewing the dream: (1) on the “ob- 
ject level” it mirrors actual circumstances in the 
dreamer’s life, past and present; (2) on the “subject 
level” it mirrors the dreamer’s present psychic struc- 
ture; (3) “in the transference” it portrays the present 
situation of the patient’s relation to the analyst. A 
fourth approach, the “categorial,” may also be isolated 
from analytic practice; this views the dream in terms 


of the genital or various pregenital striving and con- 


flicts being reflected. Though some dreams are 
clearer when one interpretative approach rather than 
another is used, there is no necessary conflict among 
the interpretations stemming from the 4 approaches. 
—E. W. Eng. 

5204. Levin, Max. Motor hallucination: Some 
motor aspects of mentation. Amer. J. Psychiat... 
1957, 113, 1020-1023.—Aspects of hallucinations are 
considered in which the patient imagines he is mak- 
ing a voluntary movement when he really is not. 
Two illustrative cases are presented.—N. H. Pronko. 


5205. Lyons, Joseph. The perception of human 
action. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 45-55.—“A group 
of 10 adult male schizophrenics were individually 
matched for age, education, and 1Q with 10 normal 
males. The 2 Ss of each pair simultaneously observed 
2 sequences of problem-solving behavior, with instruc- 
tions to report “all the different things” the behaver 
did. Their spontaneous reports were scored for refer- 
ence to molar vs. molecular behavior and for relative 
emphasis on molar action units of different sizes. 
Partial support was seen for hypotheses that both ob- 
server groups would emphasize the molar rather than 
the molecular, that normals would emphasize larger 
molar units and the schizophrenics smaller, and that 
the 2 problem sequences would be perceived differ- 
ently as stimuli. Examination of the results sug- 
gested that the hypotheses and their rationale held 
true for the normals but not for the schizophrenics. 
The significance of these results for adjustment to 
social reality is discussed.”—G. E. Rowland. 


5206. Maag, Clinton H. Development and 
evaluation of a conceptual reasoning test. Educ. 
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psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 230-239.—The Concep- 
tual Reasoning Test developed by Maag as a means 
of measuring decrement of performance in an hypoxic 
environment is described. The test material consists 
of 32 small wooden blocks with 5 dichotomous char- 
acteristics. Measures are possible of the approach to 
the problems, consistency of response, informative and 
non-informative errors, or time measurements of total 
or partial solution. Using Hoyt’s Analysis of Vari- 
ance technique for computing r, one of .98 was ob- 
tained with 20 objects. ‘The test is considered to be 
valid based upon logical grounds. Indirect support is 
suggested as being provided by the work of Vigotsky, 
Goldstein and Scheerer, and others—W. Coleman. 

_ 5207. Rasch, Norman Ludwig. The effect of 
increasing difficulty upon the judgments of per- 
sons with high and low capacity for delay. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2680—2681.—Abstract. 


5208. Schuurman, C. J. De ziel als brandpunt 
van het scheppings-proces. (The soul as center of 
the creative process.) Arnhem, Netherlands: Van 
Loghum Slaterus, 1957. 155 p. 5.90 Hfl.—A psy- 
chological analysis of an ancient babylonic creation 
myth is elaborated to show the essential characteris- 
tics of the creative process. The historical develop- 
ment of creative processes in the history of mankind 
is shown, and its relation to the great religions is 
discussed. In a final chapter the impact of these 
things on the present time and conditions is eluci- 
dated.—R. H. Houwink. 


5209. Sen, Krishna. A critical exposition of the 
dream-theory of Sigmund Freud. /ndian J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 31, 49-58.—Dreams try to protect the 
sleeper from disturbing thoughts. Dream work trans- 
forms latent dream thoughts into manifest content, 
more acceptable and less disturbing to the dreamer 
and the superego. A number of unjust objections 
have been raised to Freud's dream theory.—H. Wund- 
erlich, 

5210. Spencer, Richard Edward. The relation- 
ship between personality anxiety and selected 
problem solving processes. Dissertation Absir., 
1957, 17, 2504-2505.—Abstract. 

5211. Stanley, Julian C. The riddle of crea- 
tivity. Peabody J. Educ., 1956, 34, 78-81.—After 
arguing the semantic difficulty that plagues attempts 
to explain creativity, the author reviews the literature 
in the field, particularly that of tests of creativity. 
Discussion includes the stressing of individual initia- 
tive, originality, novel solutions, new ideas, and fresh 
approaches.—S. M. Amatora. 


5212. Wohlwill, Joachim F. The abstraction 
and conceptualization of form, color, and number. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 304-309.—“The relative 
strength of response to the form, color, and number 
dimensions of the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test cards 
was compared in two tasks: a problem-solving type 
task using probabilistic reinforcement of these cues, 
and a perceptual abstraction task involving speed of 
sorting on the three stimulus dimensions.” The con- 
trasting results from these two tasks “suggest the need 
for differentiating between a perceptually determined 
process of abstraction and a supra-perceptual process 
of conceptualization.”—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 5663, 5961, 5990) 
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INTELLIGENCE 


5213. Dana, Richard H. A comparison of four 
verbal subtests on the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I, 
and the WAIS. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 70-71. 
—Students (105) enrolled in elementary psychology 
classes took all of the W-B I and WAIS Inf, Comp, 
and Sim items. Another 103 students took the Voc 
subtest of the 2 tests, the order of the 2 being counter- 
balanced.. “The results indicate no significant Form 
I-WAIS differences on any of the subtests or for 
estimated verbal scores composed of three subtests.” 
—L. B. Heathers. 


5214. French, Joseph L. Development of the 
North Central Individual Test of Mental Ability. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2498.—Abstract. 


5215. Groffmann, Karl Josef. Zur Entwicklung 
der Intelligenzmessung in Theorie und Praxis. 
(The development of measures of intelligence in 
theory and practice.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 
5, 67-81.—Considering contributions from Binet and 
W. Stern to Terman and Wechsler, the author dis- 
cusses the IQ concept and its theoretical and prac- 
tical implications. The significance of scatter, 1Q 
deviations, and methodological problems of test re- 
sult comparisons are reviewed. English and French 
summaries.—H. P. David, 

5216. Harlow, Justin E., Jr., Price, Arthur 
Cooper; Tatham, Louis J., & Davidson, Jack F. 
Preliminary study of comparison between Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children and Form L 
of revised Stanford Binet Scale at three age levels. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 72-73.—“This paper re- 
ports cross comparisons on 90 white children, divided 
into three groups with thirty at age levels 6%, 10 
and 14 years, between Stanford-Binet and Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children intelligence quotients. 
The correlations between the IQ’s were high and sig- 
nificant at better than the .01 level of confidence. 
Brighter subjects in general tested higher on the S-B 
scale, with the greatest discrepancies between IQ’s 
occurring in the bright normal and superior groups.” 
The Verbal Scale correlated more highly with the 
Binet than the Performance Scale at all ages. The 
Full Scale WISC IQ correlated least with Binet 1Q 
for the youngest age group.—L. B. Heathers. 

5217. Joshi, Mohan Chandra. A study of in- 
telligence scores with and without time-limit. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1956, 31, 27-29.—Several groups 
of students were given intelligence tests with a time 
limit and other intelligence tests without a time limit. 
Correlations between timed and untimed tests were 
so high that we are not inclined to believe that setting 
a time limit makes a difference in intelligence meas- 
urement.—H. Wunderlich. 


5218. Klineberg, Otto, et al. On race and in- 
telligence: A joint statement. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1957, 27, 420-422.—Statement by 18 social 
scientists. 

5219. Klineberg, Otto, et al. Race and intelli- 
gence. World ment. Hith, 1957, 9, 87-89.—“The 
question has again risen as to the existence of innate 
differences in intelligence between Negroes and 
whites.” Following a recapitulation of summa 
statements on this subject by expert groups and with 
current problems in integration in mind, these social 
scientists conclude “. . . any decision to use differ- 
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ences in the average achievement of the two racial 
groups as a basis for classifying in advance any in- 
dividual child, Negro or white, is scientifically un- 
justified.”—J/. C. Franklin. 

5220. Lewis, D. G. The normal distribution of 
intelligence: A critique. Brit. /. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
98-104.—"“lhe dependence of the distribution of test 
scores on the facility [Item difficulty] and discrimina 
tory values of the component items is discussed with 
special reference to the (approximately) normal dis- 
tribution of quotients from the Binet Scale. A dis 
cussion follows as to how this should affect our in 
terpretation of the ‘normal distribution of intelli 
gence’.”” 21 references.—L. E. Thune, 

5221. Morrison, Ernest Bruce. A comparison of 
mental abilities of average-bright and dull children 
with comparable mental ages. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2922.—Abstract. 

Roth, Kurt. Faktorenanalytische Uber- 
priifung der Theorie der technischen Begabung. 
(Examination of the theory of technical ability by 
factor-analysis.) 72. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 58-83.—21 tests, widely used in vocational guid- 
ance in Germany, were administered to 100 boys at 
the age of 14. A factor-analysis of the intercorrela- 
tion-matrix of these tests according to Thurstone’s 
centroid method yielded 3 factors, interpreted as 
manual dexterity, abstract-logical intelligence and 
perceptual-practical intelligence. Che intelligence 


,?))9 


factors are taken as confirmation of Wellek’s theory 
of “polarity in the structure of character,” a polarity 
between abstract-logical thinking versus perceptual- 
practical thinking. 


English and French summaries. 
74 references.—IlV. J. Koppits. 

5223. Wysocki, Boleslaw A. Assessment of in- 
telligence level by the Rorschach test as compared 
with objective tests. /. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
113-117.—To find out to what degree the group 
Rorschach assesses the level of intelligence, verbal 
and nonverbal intelligence tests, given to 132 men and 
to 85 women, were compared with Rorschach cate 
gories. Significant correlations, ranging from 0.272 
to 0.450, were secured for following categories: total 
no. of responses, % of whole responses, 9% of human 
movement responses, good form %, and % of animal 
responses. Next, combinations of several scores were 
computed. It appeared that successive additions of 
single Rorschach scores increased the multiple cor- 
relation up to 0.081 R points.—S. M. Schoonover. 


(See also Abstract 5288) 


PERSON ALITY 


5224. Ainsworth, Mary D., & Ainsworth, Leon- 
ard H. Measuring security in personal adjust- 
ment. Toronto, Canada: Univer. Toronto Press, 
1958. xi, 98 p. $2.95.—The behavioral possibilities 
open to a young person who seeks to reduce in- 
security in various areas (viz., in familial and ex- 
trafamilial relationships, philosophy of life and avo 
cation) are 5 in kind: to seek independent security, 
mature dependent security, immature dependent se- 
curity, “deputy agents,” or to remain insecure. The 
rationale, construction and revision of a series of 
tests designed to describe how, in the several areas, 
the individual attempts to maintain or attain security 
are presented. Validation groups included Canadian 
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and English students of college age. The project was 
under the auspices of the Institute of Child Study, 
University of Toronto.—D. G. Livingston. 

5225. Alawi, A. H. Shakhsiyyat aur uska mu- 
talia. (A study of personality.) Lahore, Pakistan: 
Kitab Manzil, 1956. xvi, 188 p.—This introductory 
and non-technical book, primarily written for teach- 
e°s, social workers and parents, brings out the sig- 
nificance and the utility of making a scientific study 
of personality. Nearly half of the book is devoted to 
the discussion of various factors and fundamental 
drives that influence and direct the development of 
personality. The effects of family circumstances on 
the individual personality are described in details. 
Mental conflicts, process of adjustment and mental 
mechanisms form the subject matter of the remaining 
chapters.—A. H. Alawi. 

5226. Amatora, Mary. Individual differences in 
personality. Education, 1956, 76, 242-246.—The au 
thor analyzes a number of factors inherent in per- 
sonality development of the child. These include: 
(1) ferreting out specific factors in which the child 
stands in greatest need of assistance and direction; 
(2) influence of the “rejected” atmosphere of the 
home; (3) the child’s need for emotional acceptance 
from peers; (4) child’s need of acceptance by teacher ; 
(5) belongingness, an essential in developing a feel 
ing of security; (6) allaying fears and anxieties in 
competition; (7) tendencies toward inhibition; (8) 
influence of a monotonous and drab homelife on the 
child; (9) handling problems of utter irresponsibility ; 
and (10) other irregularities that cause problems in 
later childhood and adolescence.—S. M. Amatora 

5227. Arlow, Jacob A. On smugness. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 1-8.—We tend to resent 
smugness in others because the smug person is satis 
fied like a well-fed nursling. It is hunger (and ten 
sion) that impels us to activity; and those who ex 
perience the greatest amount of actual hunger (or 
implied hunger derived from emotional frustrations ) 
envy and resent most the smugness of the contented, 
“well-fed” person.—G. Elias. 

5228. Bandeira de Mello, Nelson. Fatéres ge- 
néticos da personalidade. (Genetic factors in per- 
sonality.) J. brasil. Psiquiat, 1956, 5, 152-161.— 
Hereditary factors involved in personality formation 
are examined under three main sub-divisions. These 
are: (1) modification of genetic structure due to ex 
terior conditions; (2) the variations formed by com- 
binations caused by sexual union; and (3) variations 
attributed to mutations.—G. S. Wieder. 

5229. Bruce, Paul. A study of the self-concept 
in sixth grade children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2915.—Abstract. 

5230. Dawkins, Peter Bradley Harold. The con- 
struct validity of a self-rating scale. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2678.—Abstract. 

5231. Fey, William F. Correlates of certain sub- 
jective attitudes towards self and others. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 44-49.—“Fifty junior and senior 
college women were grouped as representing various 
combinations of expressed attitudes of self-acceptance 
(AS) and acceptance of others (AO). All were 
then examined with the F scale, Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule, and ratings of the perceived and 
ideal selves.” The items and scales which differen- 
tiated one of the subgroups from the other 3 are 
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listed. For example, the high AS-low AO group 
was differentiated from the other groups on 3 items; 
the high AS-high AO, on 2 test items and 2 of the 
15 EPPS scales.—L. B. Heathers. 

5232. Hafner, Helen. Of course, I’m my best 
friend! Understanding the Child, 1957, 26, 54-58.— 

. . the prerequisite of the capacity to love others is 
the ability to love and accept oneself . . . to be the 
best friend to oneself.” The author describes situa- 
tions in which this may or may not be learned. She 
says that the youngster needs to learn to listen to his 
own body and to trust it as a guide, to understand 
relationships in the world, and to experience his feel- 
ings. Parents sometimes are not mature enough 
themselves to help the child.—B. T. Jensen. 

5233. Jourard, Sidney M., & Remy, Richard M. 
Individual variance scores: An index of the de- 
gree of differentiation of the self and the body 
image. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 62-63.—‘“Fifty- 
me female and 48 male college students were tested 
with body-cathexis and self-cathexis questionnaires. 
lhe variance of each S about his mean cathexis-rat- 
ing on the BC and SC scales was computed, and com- 
parisons were made of mean variance on BC and SC 
vithin sexes and between sexes. Women showed 
greater variability in cathexis-responsiveness to the 
body than men, but the sexes did not differ in mean 
variance for self-cathexis. Men showed more varia- 
bility in cathecting their selves than their bodies, 
while the women did not display this difference.” 
lhese results are discussed in relation to the degree 
of differentiation of body-images and _ self-concepts 
of men and women.—L. B. Heathers. 

5234. Kaplan, Martin Jerome. Unconscious 
self evaluation and subliminal familiarity: An 
evaluation of the Wolff-Huntley expressive be- 
havior technique for eliciting self concepts and 
its relationship to subliminal familiarity. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3083-3084.—Abstract. 

5235. Kowalski, Stanislaw. Zagadnienie oso- 
bowosci w Swietle psychologii marksistowskiej. 

Che problem of personality in the light of Marxist 
psychology.) Wroclaw, Poland: Zaklad im. Osso- 
linskich, 1956. 231 p.—The basic assumption of this 
work is that personality develops on the basis of 
plastic inherited nervous structure of an individual 
in concrete conditions of social-historical environ- 
ment conforming to physiological and _ social-his- 
torical laws which are imbedded in the development 
of an individual and its activity. In the light of this 
assumption the author analyses biological and social 
factors of the personality development according to 
Pavlov’s teaching and historical materialism, criticizes 
some bourgeois theories of personality from the stand- 
point of the unity of organism and environment, pre- 
sents the notion of personality in Marxist psychology, 
analyzes the problem of personality types, discusses 
the concepts of personality and individuality, and re- 
views processes of shaping and reshaping personality. 
5 pages of references.—M. Choynowski, 

5236. Liljeblad, Maynard T. A status and per- 
sonality survey of certain persons preparing for 
educational leadership. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2896-2897.—Abstract. 

5237. Martire, John G., & Hornberger, Robert 
H. Self congruence, by sex and between the sexes, 
in a “normal” population. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 
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13, 288-291.—“Three scales, defined by their instruc- 
tions as self-ideal, an actual self and social self, were 
administered to unselected male and female samples 
of a university population. In general, the results 
showed high and significant correlations among the 
three scales... .” ‘The r’s including the social self 
were higher for men than for women. The two 
sexes ranked the 26 traits very similarly—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5238. Oppenheimer, Oscar. A behavioral theory 
of traits. Educ. Theory, 1957, 7, 112-121.—A trait 
is defined as “any recurrent aspect of the behavior 
of the individual.” In contrast to the views of Stag- 
ner and of Allport, the author contends that traits 
are existent in a person’s action, rather than being 
inferred from it, and are therefore relatively definite 
and certain rather than being hypothetical and uncer- 
tain. It is argued further that an aspect of external 
behavior is a trait if it occurs, regardless of the num- 
ber of recurrences. “A very rich and significant pic- 
ture of personality will emerge from comparison of 
the many degrees of recurrence of the same trait in a 
large number of individuals, particularly if the dif- 
ferences are tied up with differences in the etiology.” 
—A. E. Kuensii. 

5239. Price-Williams, D. R. Proprioception and 
personal identity. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1957, 17, 
536-545.—Theories of personal identity are of 3 
types. Some writers like Hume search for a pure 
ego or element of consciousness. Others, like Mead 
and Cooley, concern themselves with relational phe- 
nomena. The third type which was first set forth by 
James asserts that somatic data can provide a basis 
for the sense of personal identity. James’ proprio- 
ceptive view suffers from certain errors which may 
be avoided by adopting a relational proprioceptive 
theory.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5240. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. Toward a 
concept of the normal personality. Amer. Psycho- 
logist, 1957, 12, 183-189.—The difficulties of statis- 
tical and relativistic concepts of normality are con- 
sidered. “The fundamental contention advanced here 
is that behavior is ‘positive’ or ‘integrative’ to the 
extent that it reflects the unique attributes of the hu- 
man animal.” “These three symbol-given attributes 
—the aptitude for capitalizing on experience, includ- 
ing the experience of others, over time, the capacity 
for foresight and the self-imposed control of behavior 
through the anticipation of its outcomes, and the 
ability to envision worlds closer than the present one 
to the heart’s desire—constitute a basic set of dis- 
tinctively human potentalities.” A model of integra- 
tive adjustment is proposed. “This model of integra- 
tive adjustment as characterized by self-control, per- 
sonal responsibility, social responsibility, democratic 
social interest, and ideals must be regarded only in 
the most tentative fashion.” 29 references.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

5241. Smith, Charles U., & Prothro, James W. 
Ethnic differences in authoritarian personality. 
Soc. Forces, 1957, 35, 334-338.—The F scale was 
administered to 94 white freshmen students from a 
southern state university and to 102 freshmen from 
the State’s Negro university. Mean scores for 
Negroes were higher on 29 of the 30 items of the F 
A. R. Howard. 


scale.- 
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5242. Stevenson, Ian. Is the human personality 
more plastic in infancy and childhood? Amer. /. 
Psychiat., 1957, 114, 152-161—Data are reviewed 
which are believed to throw doubt upon the theory 
that events in infancy and childhood are necessarily 
more formative of personality than those in later 
years. Certain conclusions are drawn from this ex- 
amination of data. 58 references —N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 5105, 5207, 5345, 5392, 5445, 
5487, 5500, 5533, 5795) 


AESTHETICS 


5243. Borkenau, Franz. Zwei Abhandlungen 
zur griechischen Mythologie. (Two studies in 
Greek mythology.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 1-27. 
—The figure of the mother goddess’ youthful male 
consort who is killed following the consummation of 
a sacred marriage can be found in Minoan art from 
Crete. This, with other facts, requires a reinterpre- 
tation of the familiar Oedipus story to a rising up of 
the son in the face of the mother and his sexual 
possession of her. This element from the historically 
prior matriarchal period has been fused with the 
later patriarchal theme of the son who succeeds to 
his father’s rule by overthrowing him. Freud’s own 
patriarchal viewpoint limited his interpretation of the 
Oedipus story.—E. W. Eng. 

5244. Bychowski, Gustav. Art, magic, and the 
creative ego. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5(1), 
125-135.—At its deepest roots artistic activity serves 
as a tool of magic protection of the primitive ego. . . 
its attempts at mastery of the outer world, the crea- 


tive ego passes through various stages and vicissi- 


tudes. It starts with the projection of introjected ob- 
ject images which, from the very inception, are prob- 
ably put in the service of sympathetic magic and the 
wish to preserve the loved and departed person. In 
the course of further development, repression and 
secondary elaboration set in, so that the original 
representation begins to yield to symbolic abstraction 
and distortion.”—D. Prager. 


5245. Meyer, Leonard B. Meaning in music and 
information theory. J. Aesthet., 1957, 15, 412-424. 
—In the articles the sort of “meaning” discussed is 
the “embodied” rather than the “designative.” Musi- 
cal meaning is said to arise “when an antecedent 
situation, requiring an estimate as to the probable 
modes of pattern continuation, produces uncertainty 
as to the temporal-tonal nature of the expected con- 
sequent.” “Hypothetical” and “evident” meanings, 
redundancy and values are also considered.—P. E. 
Farnsworth. 

5246. Muller, Armand. Petite incursion dans 
la mythologie grecque. (Brief excursion into Greek 
mythology.) Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1957, 5, 74-87.—The Uranos-Chronos 
myth illustrates the castration complex concept. The 
Greeks were ambivalent towards the feminine image, 
which is in turn either deified or denigrated. Eng- 
lish and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5247. Nash, Dennison J. The socialization of 
an artist: The American composer. Soc. Forces, 
1957, 35, 307-313.—In addition to the ability to com- 
pose music, aspirants “for the role of serious com- 
poser in American society must meet the following 
criteria: (1) ability to work in the face of social 
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ability to assume certain other 
vocational roles at the same time; (3) ability to pur- 
sue considerable solitary activity. This research 
seeks to set down and explain those factors which, 
acting through the socialization process, select or 
prepare a person for this kind of role.”"—A. R#. 
Howard. 

5248. Pappas, George. An analysis of the proc- 
ess of beginning and developing works of art. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2882-2883.—Abstract. 

5249. Segy, Ladislas. Plastic aspects of African 
sculpture: e theory of tension. Ftc. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1957, 14, 185-202.—“There is a large body 
of documents to prove that one of the basic under 
lying characteristics of an African’s life is constant 
fear, resulting in tension. This fear ... and the need 
for protection from the parental figures . . . explains 
the African’s attitude towards spirits and the role of 
sculpture in his life.” An analysis of such sculpture 
is the main body of the paper with 5 sketches in 
cluded. Reference to sexual and social forces in the 
African’s life is made—F. Elliott. 


(See also Abstract 5390) 


non-support; (2) 
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5250. Falkner, Frank. The potential contribu- 
tion of longitudinal twin studies: An appraisal. 
Eugen. Ouart., 1957, 4, 81-91.—3 assumptions must 
be tested that are basic to interpreting twin-study 
data: (1) the effect of pre-natal and natal influences 
in causing discordant patterns in monozygous pairs 
of twins; (2) the effect of a common circulation in 
utero in producing concordance in pattern of de- 
velopment of dizygous pairs; (3) the effect of definite 
pre-natal maternal influences in producing discord- 
ance in monozygous pairs. Suggestions for research 
on constitutional “types” are also included. 61 ref- 
erences.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


CuitpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


5251. Achal, Ayodhya Prasad. Balmanovigyan 
ki ruprekha. (Outline of child psychology.) Patna, 
India: Motilal Banarsidas, 1957. 423 p. 5.00 Rs.— 
This is the second revised and enlarged edition of the 
book. Topics dealt in the book include methods of 
child study, heredity and environment, language de- 
velopment, intellectual development, learning, intelli- 
gence, emotional development, social development, 
play, imagination, drawings by children, children’s 
stories, development of character, personality develop- 
ment, anti-social behavior of children, some per- 
sonality difficulties —l. Pareek. 

5252. Alessi, Salvatore Louis. The effects of 
different social incentive sequences upon the per- 
formance of young children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2308.—Abstract. 

5253. Amatora, Mary. Emotional instability in 
children. Understanding the child, 1957, 26, 79-84. 
—Some factors influencing emotionality in children 
are discussed including fatigue, poor health, parental 
attitudes, social environment. The psychologist and 
teacher can help parents to develop emotional sta- 
bility in children—W. Coleman, 

5254. Arnold, Magda B. Motivation and the 
desire to know. Education, 1956, 77, 220-226.— 
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Most theories of motivation assume that living beings 
are natively inert, inactive, and must be prodded into 
activity by a set of motors called drives or needs. The 
author analyzes the various psychological theories of 
motivation and shows how these are related to the 
child’s desire to know. The discussion shows how: 
(1) every psychological function is active; (2) every 
psychological function brings satisfaction when exer- 
cised without strain; and (3) physiological drives 
neither provide the motive power for all actions nor 
is the satisfaction of these drives the only pleasure 
available—S. M. Amatora. 


5255. Beilin, Harry. The prediction of adjust- 
ment over a four-year interval. J. clin. Psychol, 
1957, 13, 270-274.—“For the purpose of predicting 
adjustment of children and adolescents two series of 
instruments were developed utilizing self-ratings and 
teacher evaluations. Three predictive indices were 
computed from these instruments and related to cri- 
terion measures of adjustment (interview, inventory, 
self-ratings and community reputations) four years 
subsequent to the original testing. The data reported 
are for a selected sample of male adolescents who in 
the validation phase were young adults. The cor- 
relation of predictive indices to validating criteria 
ranges from — .18 to .41, and in percentage ‘hits’ from 
19% to 47%. Considering the general lack of data 
concerning base rates in prediction of mental health 
(rather than mental disorder) it is difficult to ade- 
quately assess the success of the present predictions 
in light of the essentially ‘healthy’ character of the 
present sample. The possible limitations of prediction 
studies based upon a premise of behavior consistency 
from the time of prediction to validation are dis- 
cussed.”—L. B. Heathers. 


5256. Brown, Daniel G. Masculinity-femininity 
development in children. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 197-202.—303 boys and 310 girls between the 
ages of approximately 5.5 and 11.5 were administered 
a masculinity-feminity test, the It Scale for Children. 
Among the findings were the following: “Girls in 
all age groups are significantly more variable than 
boys in their sex-role preference; boys show a much 
stronger preference for the masculine role than girls 
show for the feminine role, particularly from kinder- 
garten through the fourth grade: girls at the kinder- 
garten level show a preference pattern characterized 
by relatively equal preference for masculine and femi- 
nine elements; girls from the first grade through the 
fourth grade show a stronger preference for the 
masculine role than for the feminine role; and in 
contrast to girls in all earlier grade levels, girls in 
the fifth grade show a predominant preference for 
the feminine role.”"—A. J. Bachrach. 


5257. Cazacu, Tatiana Slama. Relatiile dintre 
gindire si limbaj fin ontogeneza. 3-7 ani. (Rela- 
tionships between thought and language in ontogene- 
sis. 3-7 years.) Bucurestin, Romine; Editura 
Academiei Republicii Populare Romine, 1957. 508 p. 
30 Lei.—Besides a comprehensive introduction the 
book has 5 chapters that treat respectively of: (a) 
characteristics of verbal associations in preschool 
children, (b) the development of word meaning, (c) 
the formation and development of the notions of genus 
and species, (d) psychological interpretation of words 
“contamination” (reciprocal influence between differ- 
ent words), (e€) grammatical and stylistic aspects in 
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the language of the preschool child. The work is 
concluded with specific considerations as to charac- 
teristic phenomena of language and thought in the 
preschool age, the function of the language in the 
development of thought and practical applications to 
the education of children. French and Russian sum- 
maries.—A. Manoil. 

5258. Chi, Kyung-Woon. (A _ questionnaire 
study on the play activities among elementary 
school children.) Ewha Wom. Univer. Commem. 
Essays, 1956, 183-216. 

5259. Dolto-Marette, Francoise. Eine neue Hy- 
pothese iiber die sogenannten Eifersuchtsreak- 
tionen bei der Geburt jiingerer Geschwister. (A 
new hypothesis concerning the so-called jealousy re- 
actions at the birth of a younger sibling.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 141-151.— 
3 cases of sibling rivalry of young children are re- 
ported, and their reactions described in detail. The 
author questions the previously accepted idea that 
sibling rivalry is related to frustration by the mother 
because of the dethronement of the child by the new 
baby. She offers her own theoretical views, based 
on observations of the reported 3 cases.—E. Schwerin. 

5260. Durkin, Mary Dolores. Children’s con- 
cept of certain aspects of justice. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2495.—Abstract. 

5261. Faust, Margaret Siler. Developmental 
maturity as a determinant in prestige of adolescent 
girls. Dissertation Absir., 1957, 17, 2671-2672.— 


Abstract. 


5262. Fink, Martha D. Child-parent-teacher. 
Understanding the Child, 1957, 26, 42-44.—After 


more than 50 years in early childhood education, the 
author stresses need for understanding of each other 
by members of the groups mentioned in the title. She 
gives a definition of understanding and suggests that 
the way to promote it is to get the groups working 
together. Several activities are described—B. T. 
Jensen. 

5263. Fischer, Hubert. Die Konstitution des 
Kindes und ihre Spiegelung in kindlichen Male- 
reien. (Constitutional type of the child and its reflec- 
tion in children’s paintings.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 
8, 120-135.—The paintings of school-children between 
11 and 15 years were compared with their constitu- 
tional classification according to Kretschmer’s types. 
The different tendencies in paintings of schizothymic 
and cyclothymic children became especially apparent. 
Schizothymic children tend to emphasize form, cyclo- 
thymic color with neglect of form. The differences 
are demonstrated with 12 reproductions of character- 
istic paintings —W. J. Koppits. 

5264. Hemming, James. Symposium: The de- 
velopment of children’s moral values. I. Some 
aspects of moral development in a changing so- 
ciety. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 77-88.—The 
theoretical conception of the process of acquiring so- 
cial values, derived from the study of primitive, un- 
complicated societies, has little application to modern 
communities. Although basic mechanisms of culture 
transfer still operate, changed conditions and greater 
variability affect the moral development of the child 
today. Moral maturity in a democracy is charac- 
terized by the attainment of moral autonomy rather 
than by the absorption of a precise code, and by the 
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search for a set of trans-cultural values which have 
universal validity. The school exerts substantial 
and often decisive influence in the moral development 
of the child, and the insights of psychology can serve 
to clarify confused popular thinking in this area. 33 
references.—R. C. Strassburger. 


5265. Ivanova, M. P.  Issledovanie vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel-nosti prodrostkov v_ usloviiakh 
sportivnoi praktiki. (Study of higher nervous ac- 
tivity in juveniles under conditions of athletic prac- 
tice.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 519-524.— 
The influence of physical load of varying intensity 
on the course of nervous processes in boys and girls 
of school age was studied, utilizing “Ivanov-Smolen- 
skif’s motor method.” Loads of various intensity 
lead to different changes in the course of the excita- 
tory and inhibitory processes. More pronounced 
changes were induced by exercises under consistent 
coaching; less pronounced changes “where elements 
of learning [as such] prevailed.”—J. D. London. 


5266. Johnstone, John, & Katz, Elihu. Youth 
and popular music: A study of the sociology of 
taste. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 563-568.—“Prefer- 
ences in popular music among teen-age girls vary 
according to the neighborhood in which a girl lives 
and her relative popularity among her peers. Highly 
popular girls are shown to conform more closely than 
the less popular to the prevailing neighborhood norms 
in popular music. Musical tastes and preferences 
for particular songs and for particular disc jockeys 
are found to be anchored in relatively small groups 
of friends, suggesting that personal relations play an 
important role in musical fads and fashions.”—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


5267. Kasatkin, N. I. 
tornoi deiatel’nosti rebénka. (Early ontogenesis 
of reflex activity in children.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 805-818.—A historical survey is 
provided of experimental work done in the Soviet 
Union on the ontogenetic development of reflex ac- 
tivity in young children.—/. D. London. 

5268. L’Abate, Luciano. Sanford’s uncertainty 
hypothesis in children. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1957, 14, 210-221.—A study to verify Sanford’s hy- 
pothesis regarding the increment in usage of “quali- 
fications and uncertain terms” in the vocabulary of 
children. An outline of the study, tables and conclu- 
sions. The study supports the hypothesis and corrob- 
orates Piaget’s and Gesell’s conclusions concerning 
the increasing differentiation and discrimination of 
reality accompanied by a decrease in egocentric and 
absolutistic thinking and language in children as they 
grow older—F. Elliott. 

5269. Landreth, Catherine. The psychology of 
early childhood. New York: Knopf, 1958. xviii, 
412, xiii p. $8.75.—This volume is concerned with 
the known facts related to the development of be- 
havior in children up to age 6. Each of the various 
aspects of child development, i.e., social development, 
intellectual development, are treated in the light of the 
presently available research evidence and theoretical 
formulations. The final chapter in the text is con- 
cerned with the problems inherent in research with 
human Ss. Selected references are included at the 
end of each chapter —W. J. Meyer. 


5270. Lee, Terence. On the relation between 
the school journey and social and emotional ad- 


Rannii ontogenez reflek- 
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justment in rural infant children. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 27, 101-114.—883 rural school chil- 
dren, ages 6-8; were rated by their teachers on 11 
aspects of personality. In terms of both individual 
traits and a combined index, there is evidence of a 
relationship between a long school journey and mal- 
adjustment. Of the 3 most plausible hypotheses, that 
of maternal separation coupled with the child’s per- 
ception of accessibility to the mother, is most con- 
sistent with the data.—R. C. Strassburger. 

5271. Murphy, Lois Barclay. Learning how 
children cope with problems. Children, 1957, 4, 
132-136.—Some problems arise within the child from 
discrepancies between his abilities and his goals, 
vulnerability or instability related to what might be 
minor inequalities or defects in the structural equip- 
ment of the child, and anxiety arising from others in 
the child’s immediate environment. The author seeks 
to analyze what was going on in these cases and how 
children cope with their problems. She discusses: 
(1) styles of coping with individual problems; (2) 
sequences in coping, involving successive stages in 
the evolution of the child’s practice of gaining com- 
fort; and (3) problem behavior.—S. M. Amatora. 

5272. Olum, Vivian. Developmental differences 
in the perception of causality. Dissertation Abstr. 
1957, 17, 2690-2691.—Abstract. 

5273. Polikanina, R. I., & Probatova, L. E. 
Razvitie orientirovochnoi reaktsii i dvigatel’nogo 
pishchevogo uslovnogo refleksa na svet u nedono- 
shennykh detei. (Development of the orienting re- 
action and of the conditioned motor alimentary reflex 
to light in prematurely born children.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 673-682.—A _ conditioned 
motor alimentary reflex to an intermittent light (40 
watt lamp) is formed in prematurely born children 
at different time periods. If born 1 to 14% months 
prematurely—from the 22nd to the 39th day of post- 
natal life; if 2 to 244 months—from the 34th to the 
47th day ; if 3 months—from the 59th to the 75th day. 
The time of formation of this reflex depends also on 
the condition of intrauterine development, the degree 
of maturity, and the general state of the child by the 
time of its birth, Among children of equal prema- 
turity those of smaller weight are slower in condi- 
tioning —/. D. London. 

5274. Rose, Arnold M. Attitudes of youth to- 
ward mental health problems. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1957, 41, 343-348.—From a sample consisting of 156 
girls and 144 boys, who responded to a questionnaire, 
the author found that girls possess more accurate 
knowledge of and more desirable attitudes toward 
mental illness than do boys. Statistical analysis of 
the data is given in detail—S. M. Amatora. 

5275. Semler, Ira Jackson. Relationships among 
various measures of pupil adjustment. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2923-2924.—Abstract. 

5276. Shukla, Laljiram. Bal Manovikas. (De- 
velopment of the child mind.) Banaras, India: New 
Kishore, 1957. 323 p. 6.00 Rs.—The topics include 
stages of child development, factors of development, 
the new born child, development of instincts, general 
innate tendencies, play, emotions, learning habit, at- 
tention, interest and fatigue, perception, memory, 
imagination, development of language, development 
of ideas, intelligence testing, character, and mental 
conflict—U. Pareek. 
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5277. Sigel, Irving E., Hoffman, Martin L., 
Dreyer, Albert S., & Torgoff, Irving. Influence 
techniques used by parents to modify the behavior 
of children: A case presentation. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1957, 27, 356-364.—A single case analysis 
is presented to point out relationships between parent 
personalities and their influence techniques and be- 
tween influence technique patterns and child behavior. 
Ihe authors describe the general family background, 
the kinds of divergences that arise, the types of tech- 
niques the parents tend to use to resolve them, the 
personality patterns underlying the parental behavior, 
and the consequences of this behavior for the child.— 
R. E, Perl. 

5278. Skard, Ase Gruda. Barn och disciplin. 
(Child and discipline.) Stockholm, Sweden: Natur 
och Kultur, 1956. 93 p. 6.25 Sw. Kr.—This book, 
translated from the Norwegian original Disiplin i 
Heimen, deals with the problem of discipline in child 
rearing. First part is devoted to the question “What 
is discipline?” second to the problem of the discipline 
in democratic society. “In democratic society dis- 
cipline ought to help child to become a citizen con- 
scious of his responsibility towards society with re- 
spect and love for other people.”——M. Choynowski. 

5279. Smith, Arthur Edward. Rapport and so- 
cial perception in mother-adolescent relationships. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2924-2925.—Abstract. 

5280. Stern, Erich. Kind Krankheit und Tod. 
(Child illness and death.) Basel, Switzerland: Ernst 
Reinhardt Verlag, 1957. 240 p. 11.50 S. Fr.—Part 
I consists of a discussion of children’s and adolescents’ 
reactions to incapacitating illness, impact on per- 
sonality development, and the psychological utility of 
physical symptoms. The author cites numerous case 
examples, interprets TAT protocols, and urges par- 
ents and pediatricians to prepare youngsters for opera- 
tions. Part Il contains clinical material and a review 
of the sparse literature on the development of a death 
concept in children, and a discourse with pedagogical 
implications on children’s reactions to death and mo- 
tivation for child suicide and murder. 63 references. 
—H. P. David. 


5281. Stiles, Grace Ellen. of un- 


Relationships 
met emotional needs to accident-repeating tend- 


encies in children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2942.—Abstract. 

5282. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Research relat- 
ing to children: An inventory of studies in prog- 
ress. Washington: Author, 1957. iii, 124 p. (Bull. 
5.)—Research studies reported to the bureau for the 
period from October 1, 1956 to February 28, 1957 
are summarized. Studies were classified as follows: 
long-term, continuous studies, 8; physical and motor 
development, 24; intelligence, 50; behavior and per- 
sonality, 97; education, 40; health services, 22; and 
social services, 8.—E. L. Robinson. 

5283. Walters, Richard Haig. Some child-train- 
ing factors related to aggressive antisocial be- 
havior in adolescent boys. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 3094.—Abstract. 

5284. Wolf, Anna W. M. Helping your child 
to understand death. New York: The Child Study 
Ass. of America, 1958. 68 p.—This pamphlet reviews 
the problem of teaching children about the nature of 
death. Written as an aid to parents who are per- 
plexed by their children’s questioning or are con- 
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cerned about the adequacy of their own replies, the 
author provides a variety of possible responses which 
are presumed helpful for children at different stages 
of development.—L. P. Lipsitt. 


(See also Abstracts 4876, 5068, 5070, 5135, 5226, 
5242, 5390, 5463, 5466, 5518, 5706, 5843) 


Maturity & O_p AGE 


5285. Berkowitz, Howard. A study of psycho- 
logical attributes in the second half of life. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2670-2671.—Abstract. 

5286. Bortz, Edward L. Growth and aging. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 114-118.—The grow- 
ing problem of the aged is described and an approach 
to it is suggested that would be health-oriented rather 
than disease-oriented. The growth timetables for re- 
charge mechanisms for renewing the person are de- 
scribed and their implications for an extended life 
span of the human are suggested.—N. H. Pronko. 

5287. Donahue, Wilma; Hunter, Woodrow W.., 
Coons, Dorothy H., & Maurice, Helen K. (Eds.) 
Free time: Challenge to later maturity. Ann 
Arbor: Univer. Michigan Press, 1958. xii, 172 p. 
$4.50.—This book, in dealing with the topic free time, 
includes 12 chapters each by a different author. Con- 
cerns vary from problems of culture to those of per- 
sonal adjusiment, with a major emphasis on aspects 
of aging.—J/. Botwinick. 

5288. Jones, Allan W., & Rich, Thomas A. The 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test as a measure of in- 
telligence in aged adults. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 235-238.—To test the relationship between hu- 
man figure drawings of older adults and their general 
intellectual level, the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form Il, 
and the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test were admin- 
istered to 40 aged male residents in a home for the 
aged; the mean age of these males was 78.5 years. 
“The two drawing variables obtained were Good- 
enough test score and height of figure in centimeters. 
Both measures correlated about equally with W-B 
Full Scale, Verbal, and Performance 1Qs, and total 
weighted score, with correlations ranging from .47 
to .65 (p<.01 level).” The findings of the study 
suggest that the “Goodenough could be used as a 
quick estimate of IQ in aged adults, but that a scoring 
procedure designed specilically for such people might 
raise the over-all predictability."—A. J. Bachrach. 

5289. Meadow, Lloyd. Vocational adjustment 
of the emotionally disturbed aged. /. Jewish Com- 
munal Serv., 1957, 33, 396—-401.—Discussion is con- 
cerned with meeting the problems of aged persons 
who are unable to adapt themselves emotionally and 
as a result are in need of physical, psychological and 
social services. ‘The emotional problems and dis- 
turbances of this group are often long-standing and 
further aggravated by the added insults to their ego 
resulting trom the aging process. The need for 
securing a sound diagnostic picture of the client is 
stressed. Use is made, in the Detroit program, of a 
community workshop to extend the diagnostic assess- 
ment of the client in an effort to find the kind of work 
situation in which he can adapt himself most success- 
fully and is often of great value in rehabilitating the 
emotionally disturbed individual. Many can be helped 
in such a program, others cannot, and further re- 
search is required to find a satisfactory solution for 
their problems.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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5290. Pauker, Jerome David. A study of effects 
of sex hormones and reserpine on psychological 
functions in the aged. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2316.—Abstract. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

5291. Bensman, J., & Vidich, A. The future of 
community life: A case study and reflections. 
Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5(1), 57-84.—The im- 
pact of psychoanalysis will ultimately be greater as 
a form of social awareness than as a means of relief 
of individual mental distress. Processes of social 
stylization of defense mechanisms constitute a major 
part of Western community organization. The popu- 
larization of psychoanalysis means the legitimization 
of private life and the lessened stress on goal-directed 
work and “constructive” community behavior. “The 
psychoanalytic emphasis on the private life identifies 
an area where compensations for deprivations in the 
public life become increasingly available both in the 
torms of normal and neurotic behavior. The enchant- 
ments of private pleasure and legitimatized neurosis 
may only prove to substitute for the control of the 
public lite monopolized by those manning the switches 
of Western society.”—D. Prager. 

5292. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, Jane Srygley. 
The dynamics of influence and coercion. /nt. J. 


soc. Psychiat., 1957, 2, 263-274.—The most significant 
dimensions operating in the exertion of influence in 
face-to-face conditions appear to be: (1) the proper- 
ties of the direct influence induction; and (2) the 
properties of the social background. A series of ex- 


periments are described in which these dimensions 
operate—R. M. Frumkin, 


5293. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, Jane Srygley. 
Perspectives on housing architecture and social in- 
teraction. I/nt. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 95-98.—A 
number of studies on the relationships between hous- 
ing designs and sociometric interaction patterns are 
noted. The basic conclusion is made that housing 
design has an extremely important effect on social 
interaction. The authors suggest that studies in this 
area have elaborated and specified the basic point of 
view which had earlier been presented by J. L. 
Moreno and that he should be recognized for his 
priority in this field. 17 references—J/. W. Meyer. 


5294. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Cottrell, Leonard 
S., Jr. Directions for research in group behavior. 
Amer, J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 42-48.—“Recent studies 
of group behavior have pointed to a pressing need for 
systematic empirical research on which to base theo- 
retical formulations. Among directions for future 
research discussed are: the identification of general 
dimensions in terms of which any interaction field 
may be described and the determination of the syn- 
tality and personality components of these dimen- 
sions ; the systematic study of theoretically important 
variables; a more sophisticated exploration of the 
phenomenon of social perception; and the induction 
of changes in manifest social behavior patterns.”—R. 
M. Frumkin, 


5295. Campbell, Donald T., & McCormack, 
Thelma H. ilitary experience and attitudes to- 
ward authority. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 482- 
490.—"The effect of military experience on attitudes 
toward authority was measured by testing a group 
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of Air Force cadets in their first week of training and 
again one year later and by comparing populations 
with varying periods of military experience. Con- 
trary to expectations, authoritarianism and orienta- 
tion toward superiors decrease with increasing mili- 
tary experience. The principle measures used were 
the F-scale measure of authoritarian personality 
trends and a test of leadership knowledge, scored for 
orientation toward superiors and subordinates.” 20 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5296. Cantril, Hadley. The nature of faith. J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 24-37.—“This paper ex- 
amines the psychological conditions that bring the 
experience of faith into being, and the psychological 
components the word ‘faith’ refers to and except for 
which faith would not be experience. The problem 
of maintaining faith without ‘recourse to super- 
naturalism is discussed in terms of man’s social rela- 
tions and value satisfactions.”’—A. R. Howard. 


5297. Cantril, Hadley. Perception and interper- 
sonal relations. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 119- 
126.—Some of the major emphases of “transactional 
psychology” are reviewed as an introduction to a dis- 
cussion of some experiments in perception of interest 
to psychiatrists —N. H. Pronko. 

5298. Caudill, William. The psychiatric hos- 
pital as a small society. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univer. Press, 1958. xxii, 406 p. $6.50.—By 
direct and open observations of ward life, of admin- 
istrative and staff conferences, and by “pictorial test 
interview” (14 pictures depicting selected aspects 
of hospital life after the T.A.T. method by Murray) 
the author, a social anthropologist, describes and sum- 
marizes his findings pertaining to the nature of the 
social system reflected in the Yale Psychiatric Unit 
(1951-1952). The book is made up of 5 sections 
as follows: Problem and setting, Interrelations in the 
hospital, Perceptions of the hospital, Administration 
in the hospital (a small group analysis), and Im- 
plications. The 2 concluding chapters (13, 14) dis- 
cuss the results in overview and in relation to the 
development of the specialty of clinical anthropology. 
The 14 “hospital pictures” are reproduced following 
p. 136. 11 p. references.—L. A. Pennington. 


5299. Chapin, F. Stuart. The optimum size of 
institutions: A theory of the large group. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 449-460.—Optimum size is de- 
fined as “. . . that degree or cluster of social traits, 
associated with a size and structure of subgroups, 
which yields the maximum degree of continuity of 
security for group members by achieving a moving 
equilibrium of conflicting forces consistent with the 
preservation of group bonds.” Data on 80 churches 
were collected in order to gain some understanding 
of optimum size in these groups. A mathematical 
model with a logarithmic spiral as the principle of 
growth is suggested by the study.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5300. Dahl, Robert A. The concept of power. 
Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 201-215.—“Power is here de- 
fined in terms of a relation between people, and is ex- 
pressed in simple symbolic notation. From this defi- 
nition is developed a statement of power compara- 
bility, or the relative degree of power held by two or 
more persons.” Based upon these concepts members 
of the U. S. Senate are ranked according to their 
power over legislation on foreign policy and on tax 
and fiscal policy —J. Arbit. 
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5301. Deets, Lee Emerson. The small group: 
An eclectic bibliography. Autonomous Groups 
Bull., 1955-56, 11(2 & 3), 11-16.—Emphasis in this 
bibliography, designed to acquaint graduate students 
with the scope of the literature on groups, is placed 
upon selections concerned with social interaction in 
formal, self-directing, small groups. The area of the 
literature which deals with statistical methods and 
findings has been largely omitted —A. W. Halpin. 

5302. Drayer, Calvin S. Psychological factors 
and problems, emergency and long-term. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. pol. soc. Sci., 1957, No. 309, 151-159. 
—Since the “meaning” of a mass disaster is effective 
in determining the response, it is important to con- 
sider psychological factors. Preparation for impend- 
ing natural or military disaster results in better con- 
trol. If a catastrophe is labelled an “act of God” the 
efficiency of coping with it is not impaired as it 
would be by an irrationally-hurried search for a hu- 
man agency or scapegoat. Universal disaster train- 
ing must replace current reliance on volunteers. 
Previous drill and doing useful work during the pre- 
impact phase help keep control. On post-impact, 
previously lethargic people may recover and partici- 
pate. Restoration of contact with the situation and 
encouragement to participate in relief work will facili- 
tate the recovery of adaptive behavior—M. M. 
Berkun. 

5303. Emerson, Richard M. Power relations 
and attitude change. J. hum. Relat., 1956, 4(4), 11- 
25. 

5304. Eulau, Heinz. Identification with class 
and political role behavior. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1956, 20, 515—-529.—Reanalyzing data from a national 
sample panel interviewed in 1952, the author, a politi- 
cal scientist, considers the effect that subjective iden- 
tification with objective social class position has on 
both behavior and attitudes related to politics. 
Among the variables related to class identification 
are participation, exposure to mass media, political 
interest, sense of efficacy, and “care for outcome” of 
the election.—H. W. Riecken. 


5305. Feldman, A. Bronson. Mental economy 
and political economy. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) 
& 5(1), 93-106.—Economics endeavors to make a 
servant of psychoanalysis and usually fails. Com- 
modities are objects that have become dear by as- 
sociation with analerotic toil. Concepts of value and 
of the soul have their source in the libido of flatu- 
lence. The capitalist avoids constipation of his 
capital by detaching his libido from hard cash except 
in periods of frantic insecurity. In the sphere of 
political economy, the world of commodities or pro- 
miscuous erotism is dominant. The force that makes 
the distinction between things which give pleasure 
by sheer use and things we cherish for their price or 
value is the id-drive of aggression. The author hopes 
that more people will develop guilt and responsibility 
for the race’s greed and cultivate their corners of the 
planet with the modesty due from an offshoot of 
“forlorn, fugitive apes.”—D. Prager. 

5306. Freeman, Linton C., & Winch, Robert F. 
Societal complexity: An empirical test of a typol- 
ogy of societies. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 461- 
466.—6 characteristics, punishment, government, edu- 
cation, religion, economy, and written language, make 
up a Guttman scale which might be used for the 
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assessment of societal complexity and to demonstrate 
that it is a unidimensional phenomenon. From a 
study of 48 societies it therefore might be hypothe- 
sized that as a society of the least complex type be- 
comes more complex it would first adopt a money 
economy, then a formal legal system, full-time priests, 
educators, and government bureaucrats in that order, 
and, finally, a written language—R. M. Frumkin. 

5307. Goldstein, Leon J. The logic of explana- 
tion in Malinowskian anthropology. Piil. Sci., 
1957, 24, 156-166.—Functional explanation in Ma- 
linowskian anthropology is based upon the “arbitrary 
linguistic stipulation” that one of the variables of the 
“form” of an institution is its “function.” Such ex- 
planation may endow all institutional behavior with 
the overtone of rationality, but it does not account 
for the reason that institutions take the particular 
manifestations they do, nor that some are in fact 
irrational. In consequence, functional explanation 
has proved inadequate for the understanding of, 
among other things, language, magic, and mythology. 
27 reierences—M. B. Turner. 

5308. Goffman, Irwin W. Status consistency 
and preference for change in power distribution. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 275-281.—In general, 
the impetus for social change was found to be related 
to instability or dissatisfaction with one’s own status 
within his own socio-economic stratum. Ramifica- 
tions of these data are offered.—G. H. Frank. 

5309. Hofstatter, Peter R. Von der Massen- 
psychologie zur Gruppendynamik. (From mass- 
psychology to group-dynamics.) Psychol. Rdsch., 
1957, 8, 103-119.—Mass-psychology as interpreted by 
Le Bon and Ortega y Gasset seems to have lost its 
impact on psychology. In contrast to mass-psychol- 
ogy the thesis is advocated that “man creates groups. 
He creates them and does not live by instinct in 
groups as animals do, because he, and only he, is able 
to conceive the advantage of such an invention.” The 
coordinated group is qualified to accomplish perform- 
ances which the single individual can not achieve. 
3 types of group performances are distinguished: lift- 
ing and carrying, search, determination. Maximum 
success of a group depends upon the 3 suppositions: 
The members of the group must communicate with 
each other, accept the results of each other and act 
independently of each other.—W. J. Koppits. 

5310. Jones, Harry Earl. Some as of an 
occupational stereotype: The American public 
school teacher. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2880. 
—Abstract. 

5311. Kelley, Earl C. The significance of being 
unique. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 169-184.— 
Individuals have to accept change as reality. Such 
an individual “has the only security available to hu- 
mans.” Special emphasis is given to the role of the 
teacher and the school and the necessary modifica- 
tions in order to encourage individual growth. Com- 
ments are made on the various social forces towards 
conformity and against individualism.—F. Elliott. 

5312. Klapp, Orrin E. The concepts of con- 
sensus and its importance. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 
41, 336-342.—Theoretically, consensus has a central 
place among the concepts of sociology. Yet sociology 
has made but little use of this concept supposedly so 
central to its theory. Research dealing specifically 
with consensus is sporadic. Textbooks give the con- 
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cepts nowhere near the attention that its presumed 
importance should have.—S. M. Amatora, 

5313. Kolko, Gabriel. Economic mobility and 
social stratification. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 30- 
38.—"Since 1929 the economic mobility of selected 
occupations in the income deciles, based on their 
average annual incomes, has remained relatively sta- 
ble. The highest income decile is composed primarily 
of professionals, managers, and businessmen, though 
a larger proportion of clerical workers can today be 
found in the lowest-income categories. Because of 
the wide inequalities in income between deciles, sym- 
bols of economic status have not been equitably dis- 
tributed. Thus the widely held image of America as 
an increasingly middle-class society based on a gen- 
eral distribution of high economic status symbols finds 
little justification.”"—R. M. Frumkin. 

5314. LaGaipa, John James. An analysis of au- 
thoritarian submission and hostility toward au- 
thority by the use of humor as a semi-projective 
technique. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2674.— 
Abstract. 

5315. McGee, Reece Jerome. A study in am- 
bience: The numerical analysis of interaction 
groupings in a large scale organization. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 3117-3118.—Abstract. 

5316. McKinney, John C. The polar variables 
of type construction. Soc. Forces, 1957, 35, 300- 
306.—An attempt is made to point out the features 
of substantive typing that have been empirically per- 
sistent. Any given type can be analyzed in terms of 


its tendency to conform to the requirements of one 
pole or another on each of the following continua: 


Ideal—Extracted; General—Specific; Scientific— 
Historical; Timeless—Timebound; Universal—Lo- 
cal; Generalizing—Individualizing—A. R. Howard. 

5317. MacKinnon, William J., & Centers, Rich- 
ard. Authoritarianism and _ internationalism. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956-57, 20, 621-630.—A survey 
of 460 respondents in Los Angeles county included a 
modification of F. H. Sanford’s short form of the au- 
thoritarianism scale and 2 opinion items: one on trade 
with Russia and one on teaching students about 
Russia. Scale scores were dichotomized and the an- 
swers to the opinion items compared for authori- 
tarians and equalitarians. On the basis of differen- 
tiating responses, the authors suggest differential 
propaganda appeals for authoritarians and equali- 
tarians on the 2 issues.—H. W. Riecken. 


5318. Margolin, Joseph Bernard. The effect of 
eye cooperation or competition on the trans- 
er of hostility. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3109- 
3110.—Abstract. 


5319. Mouton, Jane Hubbard Srygley. Psycho- 
logical aspects of conformity behavior of men and 
women. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2697-2698.— 
Abstract 

5320. Nacht, S., Diatkine, R., & Racamier, P. C. 
Psychanalyse et sociologie. (Psychoanalysis and 
sociology.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 244— 
282.—-Without the conceptions of libido, aggressivity, 
objectal investment, etc., sociology would have no 
tools for the understanding of dynamic interrelation- 
ships. Freud’s analysis of totem and taboo, the 
myths and magic of earlier and more primitive peo- 
ples, underlies present sociological and anthropologi- 
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His analysis of the malaise in- 
is relevant now.—G. Rubin- 


cal understanding. 
herent in civilization 
Rabson. 

5321. Orzack, Louis H., & Wager, L. Wesley. 
A study of mass voluntary behavior. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1956-57, 20, 723-725.—A random sample of 
one week’s entries in a crossword puzzle contest spon- 
sored by the Seattle Times permitted analysis of the 
socio-economic characteristics of the census tract in 
which the entrant lived. The relationships between 
several measures of social status and a “tract par- 
ticipation index” were uniformly low. Only the per- 
centage of operative workers proved to be significantly 
(and negatively) correlated with participation.—H. 
W. Riecken. 

5322. Potts, James L. Sources for understand- 
ing democracy. Peabody J. Educ., 1956, 34, 31-42. 
—The author enumerates and discusses a number of 
social-psychological issues including two powerful 
compulsions to error, which the ordinary individual 
suffers in selecting among the profusions of opinions 
offered him: (1) compulsion to error lies in a con- 
firmed tendency to take the negative side of a ques- 
tion; (2) the other compulsion to error lies in the 
tendency of the individual and the mass to choose 
the easier solution. Any attempt at evaluation of 
these concepts appears presumptuous, yet this idea in 
itself is contrary to the deepest social-psychological 
concepts.—S. M. Amatora. 

5323. Prakash, Dayal Devi. Samaj Manovigyan 
pradershika. (A guide to social psychology.) Al- 
lahabad, India: Garg Brothers, 1957. 114 p. 2.50 
Rs.—An introductory book meant for graduate stu- 
dents. Chapters are on instincts in society, general 
tendencies, reason and will, social mind, organized 
social aggregates, democracy, public opinion, unor- 
ganized social aggregates and tradition, custom and 
fashion.—U. Pareek. 

5324. Roby, Thornton B. On the measurement 
and description of groups. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 
119-127.—-3 classes of group measurement are dis- 
cussed: response aggregates which order behavioral 
events, behavior indexes (statistics derived from 
behavior sequences), and endogenes measures (in- 
ferred properties of groups which account for certain 
distinctive behavior patterns). The relationship be- 
tween these measures and prediction of group be- 
havior is noted. 31 references.—J. Arbit. 


5325. Schneiderman, Leo. Form and content 
in social behavior. /. hum. Relat., 1956, 4(3), 40- 
46. 

5326. Siegel, A. L., & Fox, B. H. An overview 
of civil defense training: A survey and evaluation. 
Wayne, Penn.: Applied Psychological Services, 1957. 
xv, 215 p.—The tasks fulfilled were the determination 
of the present status of training and the construction 
and validation of a self-administrative instrument 
designed to determine the status of training. Semi- 
structured interviews were administered to a selected 
and carefully stratified sample of jurisdictions of all 
levels and evaluated. The data were analyzed with 
respect to the organization of training, planning of 
training, training facilities and methods, recruiting, . 
motivation, and maintenance of interest, etc. Most 
of the aspects under consideration received evalua- 
tions of fair or poor. The results have an enduring 
use as a basis for short and long term decisions re- 
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garding measures to be taken in CD training.—P. 
Federman. 

5327. Smith, Ewart Earle. Effects of threat in- 
duced by ambiguous role expectations on defen- 
siveness and productivity in small groups. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3104-3105.—Abstract. 

5328. Torrance, E. Paul. Group decision-mak- 
ing and disagreement. Soc. Forces, 1957. 35, 314- 
318.—Findings of the USAF Survival Training 
School research program and applications of these 
findings to everyday decision-making are discussed.— 
A. R. Howard. 

5329. Warner, G. Douglas. Some perceptual 
correlates of authoritarianism. issertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 3110-3111.—Abstract. 


5330. Weisskopf, Walter A. The “socialization” 
of psychoanalysis in contemporary America. Psy- 
choanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 5(1), 51-56.—Tiie Ameri- 
canization of psychoanalysis has meant its socializa- 
tion. Freudian irrationalism, dualism, and pessimism 
are incompatible with American optimism as to the 
progressive perfectibility of man and society. “The 
outlook in the psychoanalytically-minded social sci- 
ences ranges from the outright conservatism of the 
majority who believe in personal integration through 
adjustment to society, to a few psychological reform- 
ers who want to change society to permit the fuller 
development of man. But the intellectual atmosphere 
is characterized by an optimistic, rationalistic faith 
in progress and perfectibility.".—D. Prager. 

5331. Willis, Richard Hartley. Stimulus pool- 
ing and response pooling in social judgments. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2693.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4804, 5381) 
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5332. Adams, J. Stacy. An experiment on ques- 
tion and response bias. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 
20, 593-598.—In order to test the hypothesis that 
poll respondents “tend to inhibit strong unfavorable 
judgments,” a consumer survey presented alternate 
forms of a series of 9 questions asking for evaluative 
opinions. One form gave the respondent a choice of 
“better than,” “same as,” and “worse than”; while 
the other form eliminated the “worse than” alterna- 
tive by reversing the order of objects compared in the 
third term. The hypothesis is not supported. Differ- 
ences were not statistically significant on 8 questions 
and the direction of difference was opposite to pre- 
diction (and significant at .05 level) for the ninth 
question. An explanation of the significant finding 
is offered.—H. W. Riecken. 

5333. Adamson, John Fuller. The effect of con- 
formity pressure upon the memory for deviant 
opinions. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3108.—Ab- 
stract. 

5334. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Hulquist, Jeanne. 
A reanalysis of some data from Stouffer’s “Com- 
munism, conformity and civil liberties.” Opin. 
Ouart., 1956-57, 20, 631-650.—In order to see “how 
| Stouffer’s] findings look when viewed from a cor- 
relational approach, and what happens in factor analy- 
sis,” the authors selected 33 variables from the origi- 
nal questionnaire, calculated tetrachoric correlations, 
factor analyzed the correlational matrix and extracted 
6 factors (accounting for 37% of the total variance). 
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The 6 factors, with their constituent variables and 
loadings, are tabulated, discussed, and interpreted. 
Several of Stouffer’s findings are explored in terms 
of the rotated factor matrix, and suggestions are 
offered for further study —H. W.. Riecken. 

5335. Bressler, Marvin, & Kephart, William M. 
An experience with the use of the mail question- 
naire. Nurs. Res., 1956, 5, 35-39.—For this study 
10 inducement groups consisting of 100 each were 
used. Complete results are presented in analysis of 
data for previews versus follow-ups, airmail versus 
special delivery stamps, cash inducements, and the 
total cost factor. The author concludes that pre- 
views, pennies, nickels, and dimes had relatively little 
incentive value. The use of airmail stamps was 
moderately effective. Follow-ups, special delivery 
stamps, and quarters were extremely effective as in- 
ducements. There were no statistically significant 
differences among these three inducement-factors. In 
view of the lower cost follow-up, this procedure was 
most recommendable. 5 tables and list of references 
were given.—S. M. Amatora. 


5336. DeFleur, Melvin L., & Catton, William 
R., Jr. The limits of determinacy in attitude meas- 
urement. Soc. Forces, 1957, 35, 295-300.—Inde- 
terminacy in measurement, as a result of the limited 
discriminal capacities of man as a respondent, is ex- 
amined. Current theory and practice in the field of 
attitude measurement require reconsideration, some 
of which the authors supply.—A. R. Howard. 


5337. Deutscher, Irwin. Physicians’ reactions 


to a mailed questionnaire: A study in “resisten- 
tialism.” Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 599-604.—A 
questionnaire on “Public Images of Female Occupa- 


tions,” consisting of 20 multiple-choice questions and 
one open-end question, was mailed to a random sam- 
ple of 379 physicians. 43 of the questionnaires re- 
turned bore marginal comments about the instrument 
and serve to provide data about sources of resistance 
to research. The principal sources are resistance to: 
(a) stereotyping and generalization, (b) restrictions 
imposed by multiple choice questions, (c) the con- 
cept “social class,” (d) questions that “don’t make 
sense” —i.e., projective questions whose meaning and 
purpose are not clear to the respondent. The author 
interprets some of the resistance in terms of the threat 
of social research to the institutional authority of the 
physician. —H. W. Riecken. 

5338. Dodd, Stuart C. A predictive theory of 
opinion—using nine “mode” and “tense” factors. 
Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 571-585.—Any state- 
ment of opinion can be categorized as referring to 
past, or present, or future, and simultaneously, cate- 
gorized in one of 3 “modes”—knowing, feeling, or 
doing. The author suggests that prediction of be- 
havior from opinions will be improved if opinions 
from all of the 9 tense-mode categories are repre- 
sented in the prediction data. A discussion of the 
significance of the 9 categories, together with a nota- 
tional scheme and some suggestions for using it are 
also offered—H. W’. Riecken. 

5339. Franzen, Raymond, & Williams, Robert. 
A method for measuring error due to variance 
among interviewers. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 
587-592.—As a means of evaluating the effect of 
interviewer differences on response, the authors sug- 
gest comparing the variance within the subgroups 
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(composed of respondents interviewed by a single 
interviewer ) with variance of the total sample. They 
provide a simple formula for calculating this ratio, 
which does not depend on replicated interviewer as- 
signments and requires only that each interviewer- 
subgroup be randomly chosen or similarly stratified. 
They suggest that, when the 2 variances are equal 
(and, hence, the ratio= 1.00), the question is a de- 
pendable and objective one; but that, when the ratio 
is greater than 1.25 or less than .75, the question is 
unobjective, meaning that it will receive different in- 
terpretation (and produce differences in response) in 
the hands of different interviewers —H. W. Riecken. 

5340. Hartman, Frank Rittenhouse. The as- 
sessment of respondent error in attitude scaling. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3099.—Abstract. 

5341. Heath, Robert William. The development 
of a measure of subjective social class. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2673.—Abstract. 

5342. Hogue, Gerald. Directional probe symbol 
as an aid in interview control. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 
1956-57, 20, 718-719.—The author describes and ad- 
vocates the use of symbols to indicate the inter- 
viewer’s use of neutral and directional probing ques- 
tions instead of writing them out verbatim.—H. W. 
Riecken. 

5343. Kay, Herbert. Design and attempted 
validation of a disguised, multiple-choice “pessi- 
mism” scale. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2678- 


2679.—Abstract. 


5344. Kleiner, Robert Jacob. Threat reduction 
and personal attractiveness. 


Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 3108-3109.—Abstract. 


5345. Koponen, Arthur. The influence of demo- 
graphic factors on responses to the Edward Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule. Dissertation Abstr. 
1957, 17, 2697.—Abstract. 

5346. Kubany, Albert J. Peer nominations vs. 
sociometric choice. I/nt. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 
99-100.—The distinction is made between sociometric 
choices, which are based on affect, and peer nomina- 
tions, which are based on objective evaluation by the 
chooser. The term “peer nominations” is advocated 
in order that this distinction might be kept clear and 
in order to avoid confusion.—/J. W. Meyer. 

5347. MacRae, Duncan, Jr. Roll call votes and 
leadership. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 543-558. 
—One of the problems in analyzing political behavior 
is to distinguish ideological concerns from party 
loyalty as reflected in roll call voting of legislators. 
The author describes a method for constructing Gutt- 
man scales that measure the above-named variables 
and illustrates the method by applying it to roll call 
votes in the Massachusetts House for two sessions: 
1947-48 and 1951-52. Differences between Republi- 
can and Democratic legislators’ voting behavior and 
between the voting of leaders (chairmen) and non- 
leaders are examined and a number of hypotheses are 
generated from these data. The concrete political 
context in which the findings were obtained is closely 
examined.—H. W. Riecken. 


5348. Siegel, A. I., & Fox, B. H. The Federal 
Civil Defense Training Questionnaire: Its de- 
velopment and attributes. Wayne, Penn.: Applied 
Psychological Services, 1957. vii, 61 p.—This ques- 
tionnaire was designed to provide the user with a 
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valid measure of the training status of any autono- 
mous civil defense jurisdiction. The questionnaire 
was standardized on a sample consisting of 186 
critical target and target areas and 299 support areas. 
The validity and reliability coefficients are high 
enough to warrant considerable confidence in the use- 
fulness of the questionnaire. Normative and item 
analytic data are presented in the body of the report. 
—P. Federman. 


5349. Spector, Aaron J. Forced-choice and pro- 
jective techniques in attitude measurement. Per- 
sonn, Psychol., 1957, 10, 55-59.—The forced-choice 
technique holds great promise for attitude measure- 
ment, providing the test constructors can resolve 2 
problems, viz., faking by subjects during standard- 
ization of the test and development of a suitable at- 
tractiveness index. There is also a need for adapta- 
tion of the projective techniques in this area —4. S. 
Thompson. 7 

5350. Toby, Jackson. Are polls superior to pri- 
maries for determining a party’s best vote getter? 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956-57, 20, 717-718.—Since 
primaries generally sample “the hard-core of the 
party faithful,” rather than the actual voters on elec- 
tion day, and since independent voters and moderates 
generally hold the margin of victory in an election, 
polls are more useful for assessing the strength of a 
potential candidate —H. W. Riecken. 

5351. Tumin, Melvin M., & Feldman, Arnold S. 
Theory and measurement of occupational mo- 
bility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 281-288.—On 
the basis of stated methodological limitations of previ- 
ous research in this area, this study was conducted 
as a replication of the basic research model. Meth- 
odological refinements and the developments of a 
“Generational Occupational Mobility Scale” were 
added to the basic design. The results suggested that 
level of father’s occupation and degree of son’s edu- 
cation determine, to a large measure, the individual’s 
position on the socioeconomic scale-—G. H. Frank. 

5352. Wallen, John Louis. Mutual value-predic- 
tions of husbands and wives. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 3093-3094.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 4839) 


Cuttures & CuLtTurRAL RELATIONS 


5353. Abdelhalim, I. H. Factors related tc the 
attitudes of adults towards relations between the 
sexes in a specific culture. /mnt. J. soc. Psychiat.. 
1956, 2, 196-206.—A study of the attitudes of 300 
educated Egyptian adult men and women toward re- 
lations between the sexes. Differences in attitudes 
between the sexes were quantitative rather than quali- 
tative, a matter of emphasis rather than of content. 
All respondents agreed that Egyptian society needed 
more dignity and equality for its women, the same 
kinds of democratic attitudes found toward women in 
Israel and in the West. 16 references.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

5354. Bateson, Gregory Naven. A survey of the 
problems suggested by a composite picture of the 
culture of a New Guinea tribe drawn from three 
points of view. (2nd ed.) xix, 312 p. $6.00.— 
The Iatmul, New Guinea head-hunters, perform 
“Naven” ceremonies to honor successtul kinsmen. 
These rituals are described, and the author states his 
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major concern in seeking cultural explanation as 

... an attempt at synthesis, a study of the ways in 

which [ethnographic] data can be fitted together. 

.” The 1958 “epilogue” concerns the relation of 
this objective and method to recent theories of process 
and change.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5355. Bayton, James A., McAllister, Lois B., & 
Hamer, Jeston. Race-class stereotypes. /. Negro 
Educ., 1956, 25, 75-78. 

5356. Carpenter, David B. A study in social 
stratification in Hawaii. Soc. Proc. Hawaii, 1956, 
20, 30-37.—-Analysis of socioeconomic-status scores 
in 140 census tracts in Hawaii indicates that “* 
areas of high average educational level are generally 
areas of higher than average income, better housing, 
more household facilities, and dominantly higher 
status white-collar jobs.” Of 15 indexes of status, 
crowded living appears to be less correlated with 
overall status than other characteristics—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

5357. Clark, Edgar Rogie. Patterns of racial 
stereotype. J. lium. Relat., 1956, 4(3), 69-77. 

5358. Crockett, Harry J., Jr. A study of some 
factors affecting the decision of Negro high school 
students to enroll in previously all-white high 
schools, St. Louis, 1955. Soc. Forces, 1957, 35, 
351-356.—Major hypothesis: “Negro students of 
middle or above socioeconomic levels would transfer 
to formerly all-white schools in significantly greater 
proportion than would Negroes of lower socioeco- 
nomic levels.” Subsidiary hypothesis: “The school 


ability as measured by the mean IQ score, mean read- 
ing ability test score, and mean grade average of the 
group of Negro students who transferred would be 


significantly higher than the school ability of the 
group of Negro students who chose to remain in the 
previously all-Negro high school.” Both hypotheses 
are found untenable and some possible reasons for the 
findings are discussed.—A. R. Howard. 

5359. Ellis, Robert A. Color and class in a 
Jamaican market town. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 41, 
354-360.—Investigations of the Jamaican social struc- 
ture reveal that this multi-racial society is extremely 
conscious of color distinction. With the cooperation 
of persons in the community, a 7-point scale of color 
was constructed. Subjects were 33 Christiana resi- 
dents. Results of the study are analyzed.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

5360. English, Walter H. Minority group at- 
titudes of Negroes and implications for guidance. 
J. Negro Educ., 1957, 26, 99-107.—Through free 
group discussion of the question, “How good are our 
schools,” an attempt was made to determine the ex- 
tent and depth of minority group attitude among 
Negroes in Springfield. The results showed an un- 
conscious subculture which tended to isolate and 
withdraw them from participation with the majority 
group. Suggestions are proposed for helping the 
Negro youth to be integrated within a white com- 
munity.—C. K. Bishop. 

5361. Frazier, E. Franklin. The Negro middle 
class and desegregation. Soc. Probl., 1957, 4, 291- 
301'—Middle class Negroes conform more readily 
to the American standards of behavior than any 
other element in the Negro population. They are 
comprised almost entirely of white collar workers. 
At times it seems that they have acquired vested 
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interests in segregation. That is, desegregation 
threatens their high prestige and status in the Negro 
community. Conspicuous consumption is characteris- 
tic. However, where Negroes are least segregated 
the Negro middle class is very similar to the white 
middle class. The Negro community will only 
“wither away” slowly and only as desegregation pro- 
ceeds to progress. As greater opportunities are given 
Negroes of the middle class they will acquire new 
responsibilities which will speed up desegregation.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

5362. Gillcrist, William A. A survey of the 
socio-cultural-economic environment of junior 
high school pupils in a rural central school in 
relation to pupils’ adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2927-2928.—Abstract. 

5363. Jefferson, Ruth Bryant. Some obstacles 
to racial integration. /. Negro Educ., 1957, 26, 
145-154.—There are mutually reinforcing deterrents 
to integration such as stereotypes, intermarriage, and 
the inferior status of the Negro. The Negro child 
needs to achieve feelings of security and belonging- 
ness, the realization of self- and group-esteem, and 
acceptance of one’s own color without strong emo- 
tions of inferiority. The white child, also, must be 
made to accommodate his feelings of inner conflict 
and frustration. Suggestions for overcoming these 
obstacles are offered to the teacher.—C. K. Bishop. 

5364. Jiggetts, J. Ida. A study of the absorp- 
tion and integration of the Yemenite Jew in the 
state of Israel. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2705. 
—Apbstract. 

5365. Kalish, Richard A. A comparison of 
Hawaiian and mainland attitudes towards the 
Negro. Soc. Proc. Hawaii, 1956, 20, 16-22.—“Re- 
search on attitudes towards the Negro has shown that, 


~although the Negro is better accepted in Hawaii than 


he is on the mainland, this race is still ‘low man on 
the local racial totem pole’. . . .” In this study, 
use of a new attitude scale tends to confirm this dif- 
ference, local students seeming to show less anti- 
Negro feeling than mainland students.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5366. Kalmus, H. Defective colour vision: 
P.T.C. tasting and drepanocytosis in samples from 
fifteen Brazilian populations. Ann. hum. Genet., 
1957, 21, 313-317.—Color vision defects, PTC taste 
thresholds and sickle cell anemia were determined in 
18 samples of Brazilians of different socioeconomic, 
racial and geographic origin totalling 1,342 individ- 
uals of whom 866 were males. Yule’s coefficient of 
association between white—non-white and PTC (.89), 
between PTC and sickling in samples containing 
sicklers (.42), between PTC and sickling for all sam- 
ples (.53) and between sickling and Negro or mu- 
latto-non-Negro or non-mulatto (.94). The fact that 
highly significant associations were found between 
these genetically independent characters is interpreted 
as an indication that population mixture is still far 
from complete in Brazil.—S. G. Vandenberg. 

5367. Martin, James Gilbert. Differential per- 
sonal and social characteristics of tolerant and 
prejudiced persons. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
3118-3119.—Abstract. 

5368. Maspetiol, Viviane. La purification par 
le sang dans les “Candombles” de Bahia. (Puri- 
fication through blood in the “Candombles” of Bahia.) 
Psyché, Paris, 1956, 11, 289-293.—This paper is an 
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ethnographic contribution toward the understanding 
of “Candombles.” This is a ritual that has been ob- 
served in the Negro population of Bahia (Brasil). 
This Negro population was brought two or three 
hundred years ago from Africa and they observe now 
the same rituals as their forefathers observed back 
in their native Africa. They not only observe the 
same rituals but they use the same language. Here 
the author describes the ritual of initiation of young 
girls in the “Candombles.” The girls who are initi- 
ated are usually domestic workers, small craft work- 
ers who usually lead a very poor life. Their status 
has been changed for once, to a higher level, as long 
as they are the so-called “Daughters of the Saint.”— 
M. Knobel. 

5369. Merz, Louise E., & Pearlin, Leonard I. 
The influence of information on three dimensions 
of prejudice toward Negroes. Soc. Forces, 1957, 
35, 344-351.—A multidimensional analysis of atti- 
tudes can result in more precise comprehension of 
their development and modification. Attitudes toward 
Negroes were conceptualized as being composed of 
cognitive, emotional, and motivational dimensions. 
The influence of information on each dimension was 
observed, both alone and under conditions of varying 
degrees of ego-involvement.—A. R. Howard. 

5370. Pettigrew, Thomas F. Desegregation and 
its chances for success: Northern and southern 
views. Soc. Forces, 1957, 35, 339-344.—Evaluation 
of data collected in southern and in New England 
communities “suggest that desegregation will be rela- 
tively more readily accepted: (1) in realms of life 
with relatively low degrees of involvement for most 


southerners; (2) by equalitarians (low scores on the 
F scale); (3) by persons with relatively tolerant 
attitudes toward the Negro at the present time; and 
(4) in communities with relatively low proportions 
of Negroes.”—A. R. Howard. 

5371. Riddleberger, Alice B., & Motz, Anna- 


belle B. Prejudice and perception. Amer. J. So- 
ciol., 1957, 62, 498-503.—A, study of students most 
and least prejudiced toward Negroes suggests that 
a Negro seen in a stereotyped setting will be com- 
mented on more unfavorably than a Negro seen in a 
non-stereotyped setting. To be effective, propaganda 
to improve race relations should show the Negro in 
non-stereotyped settings.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5372. Sayres, William C. Social evolution in 
Mestizo philosophy. Soc. forces, 1957, 35, 370-373. 
—The views of the “thinkers” in the Colombian 
pueblo of Zarzal are presented and discussed.—A. R. 
Howard. 


5373. Senior, Clarence. Race relations and labor 
supply in Great Britain. Soc. Probl., 1957, 4, 302- 
312.—Race relations in Great Britain depend on vari- 
ous types of personal relationships which may de- 
velop between individuals because there is no tradi- 
tional basis for race relations as there is in the U. S. 
Competition for scarce commodities or services is 
the greatest single factor interfering with the adjust- 
ment of the nonwhites in Great Britain. These 
scarce commodities are primarily employment, hous- 
ing, and female companionship. Widespread dis- 
crimination must be taken as indicative of wide- 
spread prejudice. Ethnocentrism and xenophobia are 
common to all social groups and they might, in part, 
account for discrimination. Yet British discrimina- 
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tion has no legal standing and there is much in its 
institutions which work against prejudice and dis- 
crimination. Trade unions frown upon discrimina- 
tion. Some experts say that the ability of the com- 
monwealth to survive depends on better race rela- 
tions. 33 references.—K. M. Frumkin. 

5374. Strong, H. H. Progress in race relations. 
J. hum, Relat., 1956, 4(4), 34-42. 


5375. Tambiah, S. J., & Ryan, Bryce. Secu- 
larization of family values in Ceylon. Amer. so- 
ciol. Rev., 1957, 22, 292-299.—“The original ex- 
pectation, that an isolated jungle village would 
preserve more traditional value positions than com- 
munities in the same culture but under secularizing 
influences, was not supported . . . urban contact dis- 
rupts traditional peasant values . . . (with regard to) 
persons .. . and not to total communities . . . how- 
ever . . . in respect to non-familial ideologies, e.g., 
social status and economic values .. .” there was 
greater deviation from the traditional.—G. H. Frank. 


5376. Warner, W. Lloyd. A black civilization: 
A social study of an Australian tribe. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Harper, 1958. xx, 618 p. $6.50.—An 
ethnography of the Murngin group of aborigines. The 
accounts of group structure (local, kin, and age 
groups), warfare, magic, totemism, and mortuary 
rites all include extended consideration of the func- 
tional significance of these cultural elements in the 
life of the individual. The revised edition (see 11: 
3829) adds a 24-page personality sketch and auto- 
biography of the informant best known by the author. 
—I, L. Child. 


(See also Abstracts 5218, 5219, 5241, 5249, 5393, 
5487, 5499, 5630, 5641, 5766, 5905) 
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5377. Bucher, Rue. Blame and hostility in dis- 
aster. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 467-475.—A 
study of blaming behavior in Elizabeth, New Jersey 
after 3 plane crashes occurred in lower and middle 
class residential neighborhoods. Data utilized in the 
study were obtained by the disaster team of the 
N.O.R.C.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5378. Burchinal, Lee G. Marital satisfaction 
and religious behavior. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 
22, 306-310.—The hypothesis that husband and wife 
who are church members or who attend church regu- 
larly have significantly higher marital satisfaction 
scores than those who do not attend church or who 
attend irregularly, was substantially upheld. Non- 
parametric techniques were utilized in the methodol- 
ogy.—G. H. Frank. 

5379. Cazenueve, Jean. Les rites et la condition 
humaine. (Ritual and the human state.) Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 500 
p. 1500 fr—The introduction presents the problem 
and examines several theories. Part I is devoted to 
a study of impurity, its aspects, taboos, reinforce- 
ments, purification; Part II to magic power, taboo 
magic and religion; Part III to the sacred and con- 
secrations, negative rituals and the transcendence of 
the sacred, the mythical world, initiation and arche- 
typical acts; Part IV to the sacred and religious 
practices, the prayer and oblation, the sacrifice —G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 
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5380. Cox, Christine. A study of the religious 
practices, values, and attitudes in a selected group 
of families. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2703-2704. 

Abstract. 

5381. Crawford, Fred Roberts. Patterns of 
family readjustment to tornadic disasters: A so- 
ciological case study. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2704.—Abstract. 

5382. Denney, Reudel, & Meyersohn, Mary Lea. 
A preliminary bibliography on leisure. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1957, 62, 602-615.—An extensive, annotated 
bibliography on leisure. 

5383. Dynes, Russell R. The consequences of 
sectarianism for social participation. Soc. Forces, 
1957, 35, 331-334.—The religious group seems to be 
the most meaningful association and source of friend- 
ship for the sectarian.—A. R. Howard. 


5384. Freeman, Charles, & Mayo, Selz C. De- 
cision makers in rural community action. Soc. 
Forces, 1957, 35, 319-322.—Some general relation- 
ships are found, in an agricultural community in 
North Carolina, “between individuals’ positions in the 
formal and informal leadership structures and their 
roles in decision making.”—A. R. Howard. 


5385. Freeman, Linton Clarke. An empirical test 
of folk-urbanism. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
3112.—Abstract. 

5386. Form, William H., & Stone, Gregory P. 
Urbanism, anonymity, and status symbolism. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 504-514.—This study at- 
tempts to examine variations in the symbolism em- 
ployed by persons of different socioeconomic levels 
when asked to bestow status and observe the status of 
anonymous others. In general, style symbolism medi- 
ated observations, while symbols of social position and 
participation mediated bestowals, with differences in 
the symbolism used by different strata—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


5387. Gottlieb, David. The neighborhood tavern 
and cocktail lounge: A study of class differences. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 559-562.—‘“The neighbor- 
hood tavern and the cocktail lounge exhibit a rela- 
tionship between the use of leisure and its meaning 
to the individual. The lounge caters to a transient 
clientele which does not form a cohesive group. But 
the tavern, a product of the neighborhood and cater- 
ing to individuals with similar backgrounds, becomes 
the center of a voluntary association enforcing group 
norms and organizing group action.”"—R. M. Frum- 
hin. 

5388. Gusfield, Joseph R. The problem of gen- 
erations in an organizational structure. Soc. 
Forces, 1957, 35, 323-330.—Some sources of age- 
graded power and their consequences for organiza- 
tional stability in the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union are examined.—A. R. Howard. 


5389. Honigmann, John J. Interpersonal rela- 
tions and ideology in a northern Canadian com- 
munity. Soc. Forces, 1957, 35, 365-370.— Attawapis- 
kat, a trading-post village near the mouth of the At- 
tawapiskat River on the west coast of James Bay in 
northern Ontario, is studied for the purpose of illus- 
trating how intergroup relations are affected by 
shared and divergent values, beliefs and sentiments. 
The method of analysis used (examining ideology 
for uniformities and diversities) is advanced as en- 
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abling the social scientist to isolate efficiently and re- 
port sources of social tension—A. R Howard. 

5390. Horton, Donald. The dialogue of court- 
ship in popular songs. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 
569-578._- The lyrics of American popular songs 
consist largely of elements of dialogue appropriate 
to a limited range of situations and relationships in 
the cycle of courtship. They provide a conventional 
language in which adolescents may formulate their 
changing and developing reciprocal expectations and 
self-conceptions.”—R. M. Frumkin. 

5391. Kenkel, William Francis. An experimen- 
tal analysis of social stratification in Columbus, 
Ohio. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3114-3116.— 
Abstract. 

5392. Khanna, Jaswant Lal. A study of the 
relationship between some aspects of personality 
and certain aspects of religious beliefs. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2696-2697.—Abstract. 

5393. Kimura, Yukiko. War brides in Hawaii 
and their in-laws. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 70-76. 
—Harmonius relationships with their husbands’ fami- 
lies are more common among war brides who married 
men of a different culture than among those whose 
spouses are of their own background. This conclu- 
sion is drawn from a study of marriages of Japanese 
and European women to Japanese and non-Japanese 
men in Hawaii.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5394. Kirsch, Arthur David. Social distance in 
voting behavior related to N variables. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2673.—Abstract. 

5395. Lantz, Herman R. People of coal town. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1958. ix, 310 
p. $5.75.—This book describes a “community study” 
of a small (pop. 2,300) midwestern coal-mining town. 
Development of this community from its beginning as 
a marginal farming district through the discovery of 
coal and successive waves of immigrant miners to its 
eventual and still continuing decline was traced by 
means of an intensive analysis of all available public 
records and approximately 2,000 hours of interviews 
with 250 current residents. Methodology is exten- 
sively described. 5 appendices on various topics fol- 
low the text. Authors conclude that “certain basic 
similarities historically present in both native and 
immigrant, as well as the interpersonal life of the 
community, contributed to a set of life views which 
characterized these people in the past and persists 
today.” Dominant life views included impersonality, 
superstition, self-effacement, separation from others, 
conformity, suspicion, and anti-intellectualism.—N. G. 


Burton. 

5396. Locke, Harvey J., Sabagh, Georges, & 
Thomes, Mary Margaret. Interfaith marriages. 
Soc. Probl., 1957, 4, 329-333.—The specific purpose 
of this study was to test the hypothesis that the rate 
of interfaith marriage of a given religious group in- 
creases as the proportion of that group in the popu- 
lation decreases. The findings support the hypothe- 
sis. Where interfaith marriage rates differ from the 
expected, such factors as social distance, cohesive- 
ness, and economic status seem to be related to such 
variations.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5397. Lowe, Francis E., & McCormick, Thomas 
C. A study of the influence of formal and in- 
formal leaders in an election campaign. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1956-57, 20, 651-662.—A_ probability 
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sample of adult residents of Madison, Wisconsin were 
interviewed before an election in order to determine 
the relationships between the opinions of respondents 
on 3 election issues and the opinions they attributed 
to their “formal leaders” (well known men in public 
life) and their “informal leaders” (respondent-se- 
lected persons among their acquaintance). The 
amount of change (pre- to post-election) in voters’ 
opinions is related to attributed opinions of leaders, 
and education and political apathy of voters. Char- 
acteristics of leaders chosen are compared with re- 
spondents’ characteristics on such variables as educa- 
tion, occupation, party identification, interest in poli- 
tics, and voting turnout.—H. W. Riecken. 

5398. Luft, Joseph. Psychological control pat- 
terns within families. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
206.—Brief report. 


5399. Mangalam, Joseph Joseph. Formal so- 
cial participation action sub-system of the social 
organization of an interstitial area in South Cen- 
tral New York. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3116- 
3117.—Abstract. 


5400. Meyersohn, Rolf, & Katz, Elihu. Notes 
on a natural history of fads. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 
62, 594-601.—“‘The natural history of fads or fash- 
ions, a particular type of social change, is told as a 
succession of chronological stages, each characterized 
by the interaction among producers, distributors, and 
consumers. The process is thus: discovery of the po- 
tential fad, promotion by the discovers and/or original 
consumers, labeling, dissemination, eventual loss of 
exclusiveness and uniqueness, and death by displace- 
ment.”—R. M. Frumkin. 


5401. Miller, Alan D. 


Improving the mental 
health of families. Understanding the Child, 1957, 
26, 37-41.—The author states that the family is very 


complex and subject to many forces. At the same 
time, it has many intrinsic strengths. In learning to 
recognize potentially troublesome situations, preven- 
tion of family disturbances may become possible. 
Some dimensions are mentioned and an _ inter-dis- 
+ seg approach to their study is suggested.—B. T. 
ensen. 


5402. Morrison, William Almy. The relation- 
ship of family size and socio-cultural variables to 
attitudes toward family planning in a village of 
India. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2700-2701.— 
Abstract. 


5403. Nehnevajsa, Jiri. Some notes on factional- 
ism in the Soviet Union. /nt. J. Sociometry, 1957, 
1, 145-150.—Certain forces tend to break up, through 
factionalism, the unity of the Soviet system around 
the single reference point of the Communist party. 
Failures, which are unacceptable both from the view- 
point of Russian national character and from that of 
the Communist party, are made necessary by the con- 
sistent over-commitment of the Soviet system. These 
failures are evaluated, in essence, subjectively. To 
defend themselves from the consequences of failure, 
which are severe, individuals are forced to build 
around themselves systems of sociometric relations 
based on personal loyalty rather than on ideological 
commitment. This tends to produce factionalism.— 
J. W. Meyer. 


5404. Reiss, Ira L. The treatment of premarital 
coitus in “Marriage and family” texts. Soc. Probl., 
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1957, 4, 334-338.—A review of 4 standard marriage 
and family texts reveal that the authors exhibit strong 
moral objections to premarital intercourse and that 
their reliance on a “guidance” approach seemed to 
contribute to the lack of objectivity in their treat- 
ment of it. Yet, the author points out, not all pre- 
marital coitus is of the exclusively “body-centered 
type” and not all Americans are the romantic puritans 
that these textbook authors make them out to be. 
Future textbook authors should accept the fact’ that 
premarital coitus varies on a continuum from “hody- 
centered and unaffectionate” to “person-centered and 
affectionate.”"—R. M. Frumkin. 

5405. Schneider, Louis, & Dornbusch, Sanford 
M. Inspirational religious literature: From la- 
tent to manifest functions of religion. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1957, 62, 476-481.—A study of inspirational 
religious literature sampled for the last 75 years re- 
veals the emergence of a kind of spiritual technology 
with goals similar to those of applied human rela- 
tions experts. The authors suggest that this drive 
to make religion useful is possibly self-defeating. 18 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5406. Scott, John C. Membership and partici- 
pation in voluntary associations. 4mer. sociol. 
Rev., 1957, 22, 315-326—The psychosocial factors 
determining membership in social groups other than 
the church.—G. H. Frank. 


5407. Shannon, Lyle W. A re-examination of 
the concept “capacity for self-government.” /. 
Negro Educ., 1957, 26, 135-144.—‘Variables that 
were significantly related to political status either 
declined in significance or lost their significance when 
placed on a per capita basis.” Hence, “size is an 
underlying variable running through many of the 
differences found in selfgoverning as contrasted to 
non-selfgoverning political entities. Not only is popu- 
lation size of great importance, but area is likewise 
crucial and seems to underlie other variables. Many 
factors held to be of importance . . . in determining 
capacity for self-government had very low correlations 
with political status. Non-selfgoverning areas are 
relatively underdeveloped in comparison with self- 
governing areas, but lack of development does not 
preclude selfgoverning status.”—C. K. Bishop. 

5408. Simmel, Georg. Fashion. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1957, 62, 541-558.—“‘Fashion is a form of imitation 
and so of social equalization, but, paradoxically, in 
changing incessantly, it differentiates one time from 
another and one social stratum from another. It 
unites those of a social class and segregates them 
from others. The elite initiates a fashion and, when 
the mass imitates it in an effort to obliterate the ex- 
ternal distinctions of class, abandons it for a newer 
mode—a process that quickens with the increase of 
wealth. Fashion does not exist in tribal and class- 
less societies. It concerns externals and superficiali- 
ties where irrationality does no harm.”—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

5409. Singh, Kailash Kumar. 
sion in two villages in North India. 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2698.—Abstract. 

5410. Solomon, Darwin Dale. Value factors in 
migration: Rural residence values associated with 
rural to urban migration. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2702.—Abstract. 


Inter-caste ten- 
Dissertation 
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5411. Sullenger, T. Earl. The church in an 
urban society. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 41, 361-366. 
—After reviewing brief summaries of 3 studies rela- 
tive to the urban church situation, the author analyzes 
major reactions on the part of the city churches in 
their attempt to cope with a dynamic urban society. 
He discusses: (a) downtown churches, (b) inner- 
city or semi-residential churches, (c) moving or resi- 
dential churches, (d) federated or united churches, 
(e) community churches, and (f) institutional 
churches and neighborhood houses. The interracial 
problem is also discussed with reference to the in- 
tegrated church.—S. M. Amatora. 


5412. Taubes, Jacob. Religion and the future 
of psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4(4) & 
5(1), 136-142.—Religion was an illusion because 
guilt cannot be overcome but only acknowledged. 
“In the struggle between the priestly-magical and 
prophetic-personal in eschatological religion, psy- 
choanalysis can help unmask the retrogressive forms 
of magic manipulation which replace the regenera- 
tive and revolutionary act.” The success of Freudian 
psychoanalysis indicates that the West has entered 
into a post-Christian era.—D. Prager. 


5413. Tramer, M. Zum Problem der religidsen 
Entwicklung. (The problem of religious develop- 
ment.) 72. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 52-60.—To 
trace how far phylogentetic considerations of re- 
ligious development can confirm ontogenetic princi- 
ples, the author studies the lives of primitives and the 
findings of early civilizations. He arrives at a se- 
quence of mankind’s religious development: pre-ligio, 
ligio, and re-ligio, as a prelude to the monotheistic 
religions. The ligious instinct of ontogenesis seems 
rooted in the stages of preligio and ligio of phylo- 
genesis. English, French and Spanish summaries.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5414. Wallin, Paul. Religiosity, sexual grati- 
fication, and marital satisfaction. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1957, 22, 300-305.—This research was an at- 
tempt to test the mutual effect of degree of religious 
involvement on marital satisfaction in the light of 
sexual dissatisfaction, or low sexual drive, i.e., did 
religious activity provide an effective substitute for 
sexual gratification when the marital partner experi- 
enced sexual dissatisfaction. In general, the hy- 
pothesis was upheld, although somewhat more so for 
the wife than for the husband. Low sexual drive 
and neuroticism as possible variables involved in 
being religious were ruled out statistically—G. H. 
Frank. 

5415. Watson, Bruce A. The ecological or- 
ganization of Lochton. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 41, 
367-369.—In this study of human ecology, the author 
analyzes all aspects of the various factors that enter 
into the life of this community with a population of 
some 2,000. He stresses the interrelationships be- 
tween the value system of Lochton and its ecological 
organization and the possibilities for research.—S. 
M. Amatora. 

5416. Wax, Murray. Themes in cosmetics and 
grooming. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 588-593.— 
“Cosmetics and grooming are universal among human 
societies. These practices may be analyzed accord- 
ing to casualness and control, exposure and conceal- 
ment, and plasticity and fixity. The modern brassiére 
illustrates the dialectic of exposure and concealment 
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as well as the plastic manipulation of the body. 
Permanent waving illustrates the dialectic of casual- 
ness and control (manageability): the young girl 
exemplifies casualness in grooming ; the older woman, 
control. Grooming is employed not merely in the 
service of sexuality but primarily to denote the status 
and role of the person in relationship to some audi- 
ence.” —R. M. Frumkin. 

5417. Westoff, Charles F., Mishler, Elliot G., & 
Kelly, E. Lowell. Preferences in size of family 
and eventual fertility twenty years after. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 491-497.—Data collected from a 
small panel of couples married nearly 20 years and 
still living together reveal that the correlation be- 
tween the number of children preferred and the actual 
number of children had was very low.—R. M. Frum- 
kim. 

(See also Abstracts 5341, 5352, 5375, 5409, 5536, 
5553, 5557, 5796, 6030) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


5418. Alpert, Harry. Public opinion research as 
science. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 493-500.— 
The scientific study of public opinion needs most of 
all the development of systematic” conceptual frame- 
works capable of organizing . . . the overabundant 
amounts of raw empirical materials that are being 
rapidly amassed. ...” The author suggests that much 
opinion data could be “organized meaningfully to 
yield evidence on the existence and nature of some 
generalized mental outlook or perspective, some char- 
acteristic, controlling state of mind which tends to 
organize the particular opinions and attitudes of 
different social groups.” He proposes to call such a 
“synthesizing concept” “mentality.”—H. W. Riecken. 

5419. Biggs, Bruce Grandison. The strutture 
of Maori. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2263-2264. 
—Abstract. 

5420. Beaumont, J. T., & Foss, B. M. Individ- 
ual differences in reacting to delayed auditory 
feed-back. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 85-89.—A 
study was made of individual differences in the dis- 
ruption of speech produced by means of delayed audi- 
tory feed-back. “It was found that those showing 
the impairment in marked fashion were likely to have 
high scores in tests of other kinds of ‘perseveration’.” 
—L. H. Thune. 

5421. Cassirer, Ernst. 
bolic forms. Vol. III. 


The philosophy of sym- 
The phenomenology of 
knowledge. New Haven: Yale Univer. Press; Lon- 


don, Eng.: Oxford Univer. Press, 1957. xvii, 501 p. 
$8.50.—This volume completes “The Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms.” Part I is concerned with the ex- 
pressive function and the world of expression. Part 
II treats the problem of representation and the build- 
ing of the intuitive world, and Part III deals with 
the function of signification and the building up of 
scientific knowledge. There is an introductory pref- 
ace by Charles W. Hendel.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 
5422. Chistovich, L. A. O metodakh obrabotki 
spektrogramm glasnykh zvukov. (Concerning 
methods of analysis of the spectrograms of vowel 
sounds.) Biofictka, 1957, 2, 441-451.—The ultimate 
aim of the analysis of a spectrogram of an individual 
speech sound is to find the distribution of probabilities 
of this sound belonging to different phonemes. The 
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method utilized allows “determination of the dis- 
tribution of probabilities by comparing the envelope 
of an individual spectrum with a set of mean stand- 
ard envelopes.” The method is based on the assump- 
tion that an individual spectrogram is the result of the 
action of two factors: the character of the phoneme 
being pronounced and the fortuitous peculiarities in 
the pronunciation of the given speaker. The results 
obtained by this method in evaluating the spectro- 
grams of three Russian vowels show its advantages 
over the widespread method of “formants.”—/. D. 
London. 


5423. Chomsky, Noem. Syntactic structures. 
’s-Gravenhage, Holland: Mouton, 1957. 116 p.—A 
considerable portion of this monograph is devoted to 
the scientific and logical status of the theory of gram- 
mar, e.g., the problem of whether it is possible to set 
forth a mechanical procedure for discovering the 
grammar of a language. The remainder is devoted 
to a comparison and analysis of several possible types 
of grammatical models, in particular the information 
theory model, the “immediate constituent” model, and 
the kernel-transformation model. The last of these 
is found most acceptable and is explicated in terms 
of English grammar.—J. B. Carroll. 

5424. Deutschmann, Paul J. The sign-situation 
classification of human communication. /. Com- 
munication, 1957, 7, 63-73.—Human communication 
is classified in terms of private, public, face-to-face, 
interposed, assembled, and unassembled situations. 
Signs have been divided into auditory, gestural, 
orthographic, and graphic.—D. E. Meister. 


5425. Egan, James P. Monitoring task in speech 


communication. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
482-489.—The monitoring task in speech communica- 
tions involves the separation of items of relevant in- 
formation from items of irrelevant information and 
discrimination within the relevant items. The quan- 
titative description of the monitor’s performance is 
considered in terms of the listener’s operating cri- 
terion for accepting an item as relevant and in terms 
of the forced-choice discrimination among the relevant 
items.—/. Pollack. 


5426. Fritz, John Otto Film persuasion in edu- 
cation and social controversies: A theoretical 
analysis of the components manifest in viewer- 
film involvement as they affect the viewer’s urge 
to further inquiry into social controversies. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2221.—Abstract. 


5427. Glaser, William A. The semantics of the 
cold war. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956-57, 20, 691-716. 
—A verbal analysis of Soviet and American public 
statements attempts to clarify meanings and usages 
of some “key concepts,” such as “international co- 
operation,” “peace,” “war,” “imperialism,” “aggres- 
sion,” “democracy,” and “freedom.” Similarities and 
differences in usage and their relation to fundamental 
ideological and assumptive standpoints are the center 
of the heavily documented analysis. The author 
reaches a number of conclusions and implications for 
understanding the cold war and makes several criti- 
cisms of the verbal patterns used in U. S. propaganda. 
—H. W. Riecken. 

5428. Griffith, Belver Callis. A study of the re- 
lation between phoneme labeling and discrimina- 
bility in the perception of synthetic stop conso- 
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nants. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2320-2321.— 
Abstract. 

5429. Hickerson, Nancy Parrott. An acoustic 
analysis of Shawnee speech. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2264.—Abstract. 


5430. Hoffman, Howard Stanley. A study of 
some cues in the perception of the voiced stop 
consonants. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2321.— 
Abstract. 


5431. Horton, Donald, & Strauss, Anslem. In- 
teraction in audience-participation shows. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 579-587.—“‘Television audience- 
participation shows are systems of social interaction 
involving both audiences and performers. Three 
modes of interaction—personal, parasocial, and vicari- 
ous—are found in these systems, and the action can 
be analyzed in terms of the attribution, assignment, 
or forcing of status by the participants. It then be- 
comes apparent that both audience and performers 
exert control over one another’s responses, a process 
which conventional methods of content analysis fail 
to take into account.”"—R. M. Frumkin. 


5432. Nunnally, Jum. The communication of 
mental health information: A comparison of the 
opinions of experts and the public with mass 
media presentations. Behav. Sct., 1957, 2, 222-230. 
—‘This study presents a comparison of the opinions 
about mental health problems held by experts .. . 
and the general public with the points of view ex- 
pressed and portrayed in the mass media of com- 
munication. A content analysis of the media in- 
dicates that it presents ideas about mental health 
which are further removed from the opinions of ex- 
perts than are the opinions held by the average man.” 
—J. Arbit. 

5433. Powers, Richard Dale. A recalculation 
and partial validation of four adult readability 
formulas. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2257.— 
Abstract. 

5434. Quigley, Stephen Patrick. The vocal ef- 
fects of delayed auditory feedback and their rela- 
tionships to other individual characteristics. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2334.—Abstract. 

5435. Ranney, J. Buckminster. An analysis and 
an evaluation of selected barriers to effective corn- 
munication. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2334- 
2335.—Abstract. 

5436. Segall, Marshall Howard. Attitude and 
adaptation-level: The effect of experience on ex- 
tremity judgments and on expression of opinion. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 17, 3102-3103.—Abstract. 

5437. Smith, David Allen. An _ experimental 
study of the ability of listeners to discriminate be- 
tween straight news and personal opinion in a 
radio news broadcast. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
3127-3128.—Abstract. 

5438. Taylor, Wilson L. Gauging the mental 
health content of the mass media. /ournalism 
Ouart., 1957, 34, 191-201.—“Content categories were 
developed and used to explore what mass media are 
saying about mental health problems. Radio and TV 
samples were found to carry larger percentages of 
relevant material than newspaper and magazine sam- 
ples. ... The media portrayed therapists . . . as almost 
maximally ‘clean,’ ‘good,’ ‘intelligent,’ etc. Patients 
were portrayed less favorably. .. ."—D. E. Meister. 
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5439. Tolhurst, Gilbert, C. The relationship of 
speaker intelligibility to the sound pressure level 
of continuous noise environments of various spec- 
tra and octave-band widths. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, Rep. 
No. 69. ii, 13 p—The effects of 6 tilted and 6 
octave-band ambient noise spectra upon speaker in- 
telligibility were studied as each spectrum was pre- 
sented at 6 different sound pressure levels through 
125 db. The mean speaker intelligibility data were 
subjected to analysis of variance testing speech score 
differences attributable to spectra and sound pressure 
level. Generally, as the ambient noise surrounding 
talkers is increased in sound pressure level there is a 
decrement in speaker intelligibility whether the noise 
is of a tilted or an octave-band spectrum. The differ- 
ences were highly significant statistically. Statis- 
tically significant differences were found among each 
of the 2 spectra types affecting speaker intelligibility. 
Greater differences were exhibited among the titled 
spectra than among the octave-band noises. 

5440. Turner, Daniel. A study of speech ef- 
fectiveness and personal and social adjustment 
among ninth grade pupils. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2902.—-Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5257, 5437, 5735, 5855, 
5856, 5883) 


PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
& COUNSELING 


5441. Allan, W. Scott. Rehabilitation: A com- 
munity challenge. New York: Wiley, 1958. xvi, 
247 p. $5.75.—The book presents rehabilitation, not 
as a problem for a few specialists or agencies, but 
as a challenge and responsibility for the community. 
The author reviews current methodology, existing 
facilities and personnel, and presents an_ historical 
perspective as well as a future plan which would 
integrate and utilize all community resources. He 
discusses in separate chapters, the tools of rehabilita- 
tion, the role of the physician, nurse and therapist, 
counseling, placement, training, social laws, and costs 
to mention a few of the twenty-four chapters. The 
final section contains a topical bibliography.—M. J. 
Warren. 

5442. Calame, Donald Leroy. An analysis of 
aspects of pastoral counseling as they relate to 
basic considerations of the christian faith. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2874.—Abstract. 

5443. Callis, Robert; Polmantier, Paul C., & 
Roeber, Edward C. Five years of research on 
counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 119-123. 
—A group of studies is described in which the proc- 
ess of counseling was investigated at the University 
of Missouri. The direction of further research is 
discussed.—M. M. Reece. 

5444. Dahlstrom, W. Grant. Research in clini- 
cal psychology: Factor analytic contributions. 
J. clin, Psychol., 1957, 13, 211-220.—The author dis- 
cusses factor analysis in relation to personality re- 
search; he emphasizes the problems that arise when 
the technique is applied uncritically. 2 current needs 
are stressed: that of articulating more closely the 
application of f methods with psychological 
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factor 
theory and that of freeing factor methods “from some 
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of the unwarranted theoretical and psychological con- 
notations they now carry.” 55-item bibliography.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

5445. Franklin, John F. Contribution of clini- 
cal psychology to personality development. Ldu- 
cation, 1956, 77, 208-213.—Cross-stimulation between 
the professions, common interests in individual chil- 
dren and in the needs of the community, common re- 
search and increasingly closer cooperation can bring 
about greater benefits to a larger number of children. 
The author also discusses: (a) areas of conflict, (b) 
currents with potential impact, (c) preventive psy- 
chiatry, (d) shifting of functions from the individual 
and the family to other organs of society, and (e) 
the clinic team.—S. M. Amatora. 

5446. Komai, Taku. Heredity counseling in 
Japan: Recent trends in family planning. Eugen. 
Quart., 1957, 4, 99-103.—The need for family limi- 
tation in Japan has been recognized since the last 
war. Measures introduced include the Eugenic Pro- 
tection Law of 1948 which permits sterilization in 
certain stated instances, consultations being offered 
through more than 800 consultation offices all over 
the country. Marriage counseling has changed with 
the new conception of free choice in marriage part- 
ners. Other typical problems faced are: consanguine- 
ous marriages, physical abnormalities, certain psy- 
choses, and efforts to enlighten the population to the 
effect that leprosy, in spite of its prevalence in some 
families, is not a hereditary disease —G. C. Schwes- 
inger. 

5447. Mitchell, Howard E., & Mudd, Emily H. 
Anxieties associated with the conduct of research 
in a clinical setting. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 
27, 310-330.—On the basis of experience in the 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia, this paper con- 
siders anxieties associated with the conduct of re- 
search in a clinical setting; the extent to which they 
are reality based, the extent to which they are im- 
peding the development of knowledge, the distinc- 
tion between “normal” and “neurotic” anxiety. The 
long range cure for this anxiety, which is really a 
fear of the unknown in an atmosphere where matters 
are already sensitive and precariously balanced, is in 
the curricula of the social work schools. Discussion 
by Tessie D. Berkman and Eugene B. Brody. 20 
references.—R. E. Perl. 

5448. Mowrer, O. Hobart. Some philosophical 
problems in psychological counseling. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 103-111.—“. . . the philosophical 
premises on which contemporary psychotherapy, 
counseling, and even diagnosis are predicated” are 
reconsidered. ‘The burden of the present paper is 
that it will greatly hasten this readjustment if we 
can succeed in seeing the proper relationship between 
man’s needs for physical and psychological survival. 

.” 32 references.—M. M. Reece. 

5449. Mudd, Emily H., Stone, Abraham; Karpf, 
Maurice J., & Nelson, Janet Fowler. (Eds.) Mar- 
riage counseling: A casebook. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1958. xviii, 488 p. $6.50.—Under 
the auspices of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, 41 cases involving pre-marital and mari- 
tal counseling are presented by 38 members of the 
Association. The case histories are preceded by a 
section dealing with marriage counseling and the 
contemporary scene, and are followed by a section 
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dealing with marriage counseling in the present and 
the future. An appendix tells of the history, aims, 
and philosophy of the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors —H. D. Arbitman. 

5450. Riess, B. F. Research in a multi-dis- 
ciplinary training and treatment clinic. /nt. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1957, 2, 303-306.—Suggests the fruitful 
results possible if clinicians are trained in research 
and combine research with clinical practice. “Only 
as trained clinicians having research as a part of 
their education will productive research work ema- 
nate from the therapeutic chamber.”—R. M. Frumkin. 

5451. Solomon, Robert Byron. Counseling con- 
cepts in selected social agencies. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1957, 17, 2675.—Abstract. 

5452. Sonne, Thomas R., & Goldman, Leo. 
Preferences of authoritarian and equalitarian per- 
sonalities for client-centered and eclectic counsel- 
ing. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 129-135.—“. . . 
relationships between expressed authoritarian-equali- 
tarian attitudes and preferences for a client-centered 
or an eclectic counseling approach” were determined 
in a group of high school seniors. The results, in 
general, are considered inconclusive. A_ general 
preference by all Ss for the eclectic interview was 
found, and the implications of this finding are dis- 
cussed.—M. M. Reece. 


5453. Thorne, Frederick C. Critique of recent 
developments in personality counseling theory. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 234-244.—This is a critical 
review of the current status of personality counseling. 
Various topics are discussed including the positive 
and negative aspects of nondirective counseling, the 
definition of Thorne’s directive counseling as eclectic 
counseling, the need for a more uniform theoretical 
nomenclature, the need for diagnoses if counseling 
procedures are ever to become scientific procedures. 
17 references.—L. B. Heathers. 


5454. Tuma, Abdul H., & Gustad, John W. The 
effects of client and counselor personality char- 
acteristics on client learning in counseling. /. 
counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 136-143.—‘Counselors 
using essentially the same methods with different 
clients produce different effects on the criterion per- 
formances of their clients. Close resemblance be- 
tween clients and counselors in personality variables 
is associated with relatively better criterion perform- 
ance by clients.” 25 references—M. M. Reece. 

5455. Walker, Donald E., & Peiffer, Herbert, 
C., Jr. Description, not evaluation: A logical con- 
fusion in counseling. /. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 
111-112.—A tendency to confuse “the psychological 
origins of a point of view” and value judgments of 
that point of view is described and decried, “. . . 
the ‘truth’ of a point of view or its ultimate worth 
must be evaluated by the usual standards of logic 
and evidence. .. ."—M. M. Reece. 

5456. Welsch, Exie E., oeagyy Lawson G., 
Stevenson, George S., Kardiner, Abram; Gruen- 
berg, Ernest M., Lane, Howard, & Richmond, 
Julius B. Orthopsychiatry and prevention. Sym- 
posium, 1956. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 
223-255.—Historical perspective was discussed by 
Dr. Lowrey who said that prevention was and is the 
major aim of the American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation. Dr. Stevenson listed 6 things that obstruct 
efforts to progress; citizen immaturity, professional 
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tradition, mass service, gaps in science, isolation, and 
community poverty. In discussing cultural factors, 
Dr. Kardiner pointed out that we are living in an 
age when cultural changes are having considerable 
traumatic effect, measurable in terms of vastly in- 
creased anxiety and rage. Epidemiology, which 
studies the distribution of disease in populations, can, 
according to Dr. Gruenberg, look at personality dis- 
orders as varying with physical environment, bio- 
logical environment, and social environment ( includ- 
ing interpersonal). Under the topic of educational 
aspects of prevention, Dr. Lane talked about what 
orthopsychiatrists could find wrong with our schools 
and what they ought to do about it. In discussing 
public health, medicine and pediatrics, Dr. Rich- 
mond reminded us that in some areas of the world it 
may be more important to press for improved public 
health and medical services prior to the development 
of psychiatric services.—R. E. Perl. 


(See also Abstract 5438) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


5457. Alurralde, Domingo Grande; Milano, An- 
tonio Jeorge; Paz, Juan C., Polito, Roberto, & 
Tallaferro, Alberto. El test de Funkenstein en 
psiquiatria y medicina psicosomatica. (The use of 
Funkenstein’s test in psychiatry and psychosomatic 
medicine.) Acta meuropsiquiat. Argent., 1957, 3, 
24-30.—Funkenstein’s test involves the measurement 
of changes in arterial blood pressure after injections 
of adrenalin, mecolil, and distilled water. The au- 
thors found that by comparing the curves of patients 
in response to each of these 3 drugs, they were able 
to reach diagnoses which corresponded well with 
clinical diagnoses. The cases “considered a priori 
as the worst prognostically, showed curves of the 
same significance.” They recommend using the test 
for diagnostically difficult cases to clarify the prog- 
nosis, determine the diagnosis, and orient therapy. 
—L. G. Datta. 

5458. Berezin, Annabel Glasgow. The develop- 
ment and use of a system of diagnostic categories 
in counseling. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3087. 
—Abstract. 

5459. Biddle, W. Earl. 


Investigation of the 
Oedipus phantasy by hypnosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 


1957, 114, 175.—A series of 100 subjects was re- 
gressed in hypnosis to a level of 3 years and inter- 
viewed concerning their Oedipal phantasy. It is 
concluded that the Oedipal phantasy as posited by 
Freud is not found regularly but that children of both 
sexes “strive for a shared spiritual union with both 
parents.”—N. H. Pronko. 


5460. Campbell, Donald T., & Chapman, Jean P. 
Testing for stimulus equivalence among authority 
figures by similarity in trait description. /. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 253-256.—“The most de- 
pendable empirical relationship found is for descrip- 
tions made of Father and Boss to be more similar 
than those made of Father and Subordinate 
(p < .003). This may tentatively be interpreted as 
supporting the notion of a common attitude toward 
authority encompassing both Father and Boss, or evi- 
dence of stimulus generalization. Supporting this in- 
terpretation is the tendency for Father and Boss to 
correlate more highly than Boss and Younger Brother 
(p <.08), and Boss and Older Brother (p< .13). 
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Inexplicably, Father and Boss descriptions are no 
more similar than Father and Peer descriptions. In 
the absence of any single integrated explanation of the 
findings, these data are interpreted as supporting, 
with exceptions, the initial hypothesis.”—A. J. Bach- 
rach. 


5461. Carton, Lonnie Caming. The use of origi- 
nal developmental literature as a projective and 
therapeutic technique in late childhood. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2933.—Abstract. 


5462. Chambers, Jay L. Identification with 
photographs of people. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 232-234.—College students were given photo- 
graphs of unfamiliar students and were asked “to 
select pictures they judged to represent people high 
and low on the trait of self-assertiveness,” and rate 
these as to which they liked best and least. “The 
Ss also rated each other by a Q-sort technique for 
the trait of self-assertiveness, and scores on the Guil- 
ford-Martin Ascendancy and Lack of Inferiority 
scales of the GAMIN test were obtained.” Among 
the findings was the fact that “the Ss who tended to 
have a positive relationship between their preferences 
for photographs and their ratings of the same photo- 
graphs along a self-assertive personality dimension, 
tended to score high on measures of ascendancy, lack 
of inferiority, and self-assertiveness."—A. J. Bach- 
rach. 


5463. Erickson, Florence Henrietta. Play in- 
terviews for four-year-old hospitalized children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2251.—Abstract. 


5464. Glidwell, John C., Mensh, Ivan N., & 
Gildea, Margaret C.-L. Behavior symptoms in 


children and degree of sickness. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 114, 47-53.—“‘Data have been presented 
to show that, in a sample of 91 school children and a 
sample of 35 clinic cases, a reliable, positive relation- 
ship exists between the number, frequency, duration, 
and severity of the symptoms reported by a child’s 
mother and the degree of sickness found in the child. 
The relationship permits one to use the mother’s re- 
port as a screetiing instrument with more success than 
with most medical screening techniques."—N. H. 
Pronko. 


5465. Grigg, Austin Earnest. Speech charac- 
teristics and content of client statements as cues 
for clinical judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
3091.—Abstract. 

5466. Groeneveld, Ben. Spel als Levensspiegel. 
( Play as a mirror of life.) Purmerend, Netherlands: 
J. Muusses, 1957. 48 p. 240 Hfl—A discussion 
of the problems and possibilities of “creative 
play,” a form of role playing which shows strong 
similarity to psychodrama, and such techniques. A 
few elaborated practical examples are added.—R. H. 
Houwink. 

5467. Griinewald, Gerhard. Graphometrie : 
Gréssenverinderungen einer 25 Jahre umfassen- 
den Handschriftentwicklung. (Graphometry: 
Handwriting size changes over a period of 25 years.) 
Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 81-100.—Graphometry 
encompasses all quantitative methods of studying 
handwriting and script. Various techniques are de- 
scribed and demonstrated in the examination of hand- 
writing samples obtained from the same person over 
a 25-year period. Implications for interpretation of 
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findings from newly developed measures are sug- 
gested. English and French summaries. 39 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 

5468. Hornberger, Robert Howard. The pro- 
jective effects of experimentally aroused response 
tendencies on the rating of pictures. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 3091-3092.—Abstract. 

5469. Hunt, William A., Herrmann, Robert S., 
& Noble, Howard. The specificity of the psychia- 
tric interview. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 49-53.— 
Discharge records of 2,406 naval recruits who sur- 
vived initial psychiatric screening were studied in 
relation to their judged adjustment initially and, for 
some, after a period in service. In general, NP dis- 
charges were less frequent in those judged best ad- 
justed. Added information improved predictions of 
medical and bad conduct discharges but not NP dis- 
charges. The brief interviews did not adequately 
differentiate the middle adjustment catergories. They 
were useless for making finer discriminations among 
those judged well adjusted.—L. B. Heathers. 

5470. Hunter, Clyde K. An experimental study 
of the pause analysis technique in interviewing. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2208.—Abstract. 

5471. Kogan, Leonard S. The short-term case 
in a family agency: Part II. Results of study. 
Soc. Casewk, 1957, 38, 296-302.—Major findings of 
this study with respect to one-interview cases are 
discussed in terms of the following variables: (a) 
marital status, sex, and age of clients; (b) basis of 
client’s contact with agency; (c) client’s problem 
areas; (d) client’s attitudes; (e) service aspects; 
and (f) evaluation of contact by worker and client. 
These one-interview cases are then contrasted with 
the characteristics of the two-to-four interview cases. 
The articles conclude with a discussion of why clients 
break contact.—L. B. Costin. 

5472. Laffal, Julius; Sarason, Irwin G., Ameen, 
Lane, & Stern, Aaron. Individuals in groups: 
A behavior rating technique. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 
1957, 2, 254-262.—A rapid-scoring technique for re- 
cording the behavior of patients in groups was pre- 
sented. Patients were rated on 7 variables: socializa- 
tion, attitudes toward authority, control, aggression, 
involvement, anxiety, and role. The instrument seems 
to be useful in measuring the influence of various 
types of treatment on patient behavior as manifested 
in their behavior in groups.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5473. McGowan, John F. Developing a natural 
counseling style aids personality. Education, 1956, 
77, 246-249.—In the training of counselors, the au- 
thor argues for less emphasis on the development of 
response technique as identified with a particular 
school of counseling and the encouragement of stu- 
dent counselors to develop response methods that will 
assimilate past experience and a more natural style. 
The verbal content and atmosphere of counseling rela- 
tionship need not be that found in social relationships. 
The author analyzes studies by a number of authors 
dealing with the counselor responses and the coun- 
seling process which supports the approach.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

5474. Phillips, Jeanne S., Matarazzo, Joseph D., 
Matarazzo, Ruth G., & Saslow, George. Observer 
reliability of interaction patterns during inter- 
views. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 269-275.— 
“Results of the present study, utilizing one highly 
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experienced observer and another observer with only 
minimal experience, independently and simultaneously 
observing the same 17 interviews, indicate that the 
role of the observer is a highly reliable, almost me- 
chanical one. For the interview as a whole, 8 of 
the 9 major interaction variables yielded observer re- 
liability coefficients (Pearson rs) above .94. Equally 
high values were found for many of the five sub- 
periods of the interview, while only one variable, S’s 
adjustment, was found to be unreliable in any sub- 
period. The variable S’s dominance in the fourth 
(interruption) period showed only moderate (.05 
level of confidence) in contrast to the high reliability 
of the other major variables.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


(See also Abstracts 5622, 5765, 5770, 5775, 5780) 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


5475. Allen, Robert M. A longitudinal Ror- 
schach analysis. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1957, 15 
(3-4), 23-29.—The author attempts to integrate the 
direction of development as revealed by 11 aspects 
of the Rorschach protocols in a longitudinal study 
of one child from 4 to 9 years of age. The 11 factors 
are discussed in terms of the child’s intellectual and 
emotional growth. French and German summaries.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5476. Anthony, E. J. & Bene, Eva. A technique 
for the objective assessment of the child’s family 
relationships. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 541-555.— 
The Family Relations Test has 20 figures represent- 
ing people of various sizes and ages, which are used 
in a play situation in which the child decides what 
feelings fit the various members of his family. Data 
on validity, interpretation, and reliability are given. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

5477. Bash, K. W. Ganzeigenschaften als De- 
terminantentrager im Rorschach-Versuch mit be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der Farbantworten. 
(Whole qualities as Rorschach determinants, with 
special consideration of color responses.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 16, 121-126.—“The at- 
tempt is made to show that certain properties of 
wholes (above all their essential physiognomy) are 
embodied in relatively pure form in certain Ror- 
schach determinants (above all in color). and that 
the psychological significance of the determinants is 
derived therefrom.” English and French summaries. 
—H. P. David. 

5478. Bene, Eva. The objective use of a pro- 
jective technique, illustrated by a study of the dif- 
ferences in attitudes between pupils of grammar 
schools and of secondary modern schools. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 89-100.—Objective scor- 
ing of responses to a sentence completion test in terms 
of object and of attitude toward the object is demon- 
strated in an investigation of the attitudes of 317 
grammar school and 301 secondary modern school 
boys aged 13-15. Among significant differences be- 
tween the school groups were the following: (1) 
grammar school boys have less positive and more 
negative attitudes toward the environment than 
secondary modern school boys; (2) grammar school 
boys show greater ambition and have a higher level 
of aspiration than boys attending the modern schools. 
Possible reasons for the differences in attitude are 
school background, intelligence, parental pressures, 
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social class, and family size. The limitations of the 
sentence completion test in the prediction of overt 
behavior are apparent. 26 references—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

5479. Bieliauskas, Vytautas J. The H-T-P bib- 
liography. West Los Angeles: Western Psycho- 
logical Services, 1957. 10 p.—A 108-item bibliog- 
raphy of publications dealing with the House-Tree- 
Person test.—R. L. McCornack. 

5480. Bieri, James, & Messerley, Susan. Differ- 
ences in perceptual and cognitive behavior as a 
function of experience type. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 217-221.—“It was predicted that introver- 
sive Ss would be able to perceive the simple figure on 
the embedded figures test more quickly than extra- 
tensive Ss. Further, introversive Ss were predicted 
to produce a higher score on a cognitive complexity 
test which involved an object-sorting task using peo- 
ple as the objects to be sorted. The inkblot method 
used was a modification of the regular Rorschach 
blots in which only Rorschach Ds were used. M 
and Sum C scores were converted into standard scores 
in order to place each S in either the introversive or 
extratensive experience-type category. 2 groups of 
women college students were used as experimental Ss. 
The results from both groups were in the direction 
opposite that originally predicted.”—-A. J. Bachrach. 


5481. Bodemer, Ottmar August. Two simul- 
taneous measures of anxiety under different levels 
of task stress. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2312.— 
Abstract. 

5482. Burbury, W. Mary. The use of children’s 
drawings in clinical diagnosis. /. ment. Sci., 1957, 
103, 487-506.—Clinical cues from the comparative 
study of children seen in clinic and in schools. The 
drawing of a house is spontaneous only in ages 5 to 
8 After age 8 it suggests immaturity—IlV. L. 
Wilkins. 

5483. Campbell, Donald T. A typology of tests, 
projective and otherwise. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 207-210.—3 dichotomies of test types are sug- 
gested: Voluntary vs. objective, Indirect vs. direct, 
and Free-response vs. structured. These have gen- 
erated 8 test types of which 6 are appropriate to the 
field of personality measurement. One example of 
the latter is the Voluntary, indirect, free-response 
type, under which the classic projective techniques 
including free association, Rorschach, the Thematic 
Apperception Test, and doll play are included. 21 
references.—A. J. Bachrach. 

5484. Cattell, Raymond B. The conceptual and 
test distinction of neuroticism and anxiety. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 221-233.—The author discusses 
his research which supports the preparation of differ- 
ent test batteries to measure neuroticism and anxiety. 
30 references.—L. B. Heathers. 

5485. Cautley, Randolph. An _ experimental 
analysis of behavioral components of a typical 
speed test. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2671.— 
Abstract. 

5486. Cutter, Fred. Rorschach sex responses 
and overt deviations. /. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 83- 
86.—A battery of tests was given 25 hospitalized sex 
psychopaths, 25 sex psychopaths in therapy—11 overt, 
14 covert sex deviants—and 25 nurses and technician 
trainees. The sex of the Ss is not indicated. Ss were 
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classified into three groups—on-sexual, dysphoric, 
pure sex—on the basis of their responses to Rorschach 
cards VI and VII. Significant differences were found 
between these 3 groups on the DAP and a Rorschach 
pathology score. When the last 2 categories were 
combined into one category, no significant differences 
were found in the frequency of sexual responses to 
Cards VI and VII for the overt vs. covert therapy 
group. Giving sex responses was positively related 
to MMPI D, negatively related to Barron’s Es and 
Gough’s Social Dominance.—L. B. Heathers. 


5487. Davis, Julian C. The scatter pattern of 
a Southern Negro group on the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
298-300.—"This is a preliminary report of the per- 
formance of two Southern Negro groups, 33 mental 
patients and 27 hospital employees on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Form II . . . the results suggest a distinct 
sub-test scatter pattern for the Southern Negro. .. .” 
The mean IQ of the hospital employees group was 68; 
of the patients, 67. On 7 of the 11 subtests the mean 
weighted score for both groups was 5 or below; both 
groups did least poorly on OA, PC, Comp, and Voc.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

5488. Demming, J. A., & Pressey, S. L. Tests 
“indigenous” to the adult and older years. /. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 144-148.—Tests of “practical 
information, judgment, and social perception” were 
constructed from material and considered appropriate 
for adults. These were administered “. . . to a variety 
of middle-aged and older adults as well as to groups 
of young people.” They were also given to Ss in a 
state penitentiary. Comparison of the results with 
data obtained from several standard tests show an 
increase with age in contrast to the decline with age 
found in the standard tests.—M. M. Reece. 


5489. de Zeeuw, Joh. The administration and 
interpretation of the Rorschach test in three 
phases. Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 5-19.—The 
author suggests administration of the Rorschach in 
3 phases: usual testing determination of rank order 
preference of cards with further inquiry, and specific 
inquiry based on a list of standard details. The pro- 
posed technique is discussed and illustrated with ex- 
amples. It seems especially valuable with subjects 
giving only few initial responses. 20 references. 
French and German summaries.—H. P. David. 

5490. Downing, Robert W. The relationship 
between the mode of expression of achievement 
motivation in imaginative thought productions 
and anxiety level, level of aspiration and perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2684-2685.— 
Abstract. 


5491. Elmore, Clyde M., & Gorham, Donald R. 
Measuring the impairment of the abstracting func- 
tion with the Proverbs Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 
13, 263-266.—The 40-item multiple choice form of 
the Gorham Proverbs Test was given to 50 normals, 
50 schizophrenics, and 50 organics. The patients 
had been institutionalized for at least 5 years; they 
were matched individually with the normals on a 
vocabulary test. In each sample the sexes were 
equally represented. The test’s abstraction score dif- 
ferentiated normals from abnormals; the concrete 
score not only made this discrimination, but also dif- 
ferentiated schizophrenics from organics. Abstrac- 
tion score was significantly related to vocabulary 
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level. These relations held for both sexes. 16 refer- 


ences.—L. B. Heathers. 

5492. Epstein, Seymour ; Nelson, Jane V., & Tan- 
ofsky, Robert. Responses to inkblots as measures 
of individual differences. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 211-215.—In a study “to determine whether re- 
sponses to inkblots provide an adequate measure of 
stable individual differences,” the Rorschach test and 
100 specially designed cards with inkblots were uti- 
lized. While it was found that “responses to the ink- 
blots were primarily a function of the individuals 
responding to them rather than of the characteristics 
of the blots” (a finding considered to be in support 
of the basic theory of the use of inkblots as a pro- 
jective technique), the “degree of reliability found 
was not encouraging.” The possible reasons for the 
low reliability and implications for further investiga- 
tion are discussed.—A. J. Bachrach. 


5493. Farina, Amerigo; Arenberg, David, & 
Guskin, Samuel. A scale for measuring minimal 
social behavior. J/. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 265- 
268.—‘‘A scale was constructed to measure social be- 
havior in chronic, deteriorated patients. It was ad- 
ministered to four groups of patients; the groups 
represented four different levels of psychopathology. 
The scale differentiated the four groups significantly 
and the means decreased as hypothesized. Some 
comparisons between the Minimal Social Behavior 
Scale (MSBS) and the Hospital Adjustment Scale 
(HAS) were made with the group at the lowest level 
of adjustment. With this group the correlations be- 
tween repeated measures seemed to favor the MSBS. 
The two aides rating this group with the HAS ob- 
tained significantly different mean scores. The mean 
MSBS scores were much less disparate. The scale 
appears to have some utility when used with patients 
at a low level of adjustment.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


5494. Fricke, Benno G. A response bias (B) 
scale for the MMPI. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 
149-153.—“The construction of the B scale for the 
MMPI was described and norms for it were pre- 
sented.” Comparison is made with the K scale.—M. 
M. Reece. 


5495. Fricke, Benno G. Subtle and obvious test 
items and response set. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 250-252.—A response-set explanation was offered 
to account for the repeated finding that relatively 
well adjusted and successful persons obtain more ab- 
normal scores on the subtle scales of the MMPI than 
maladjusted and unsuccessful persons. Evidence was 
assembled through an analysis of the subtle and obvi- 
ous scales which supports the previously formulated 
response-set interpretation of the K scale of this au- 
thor in which it was suggested that the K scale, with 
29 of its 30 iteras scored false, was essentially a 
measure of the response-set to answer false to per- 
sonality test items.—A. J. Bachrach. 


5496. Friedemann, A. Erfahrungen mit dem 
Zulliger-Test (Z-test). (Experience with the Zul- 
liger Z-test.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 
16, 127—130.—The author relates his experience with 
the Z-test, used in the Biel Institute since 1949. He 
finds that the test “is well balanced.” “Deviations 
from Rorschach and Behn-Rorschach result from the 
increased sensitivity to reactions in the perceptual 
experience categories. The association process can 
be measured if the exposure time of single plates is 
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divided by the number of responses.” Further work 
with the test is urged. English and French refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 

5497. Ginsparg, Harold Tvi. A study of the 
Children’s Apperception test. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 3082-3083.—Abstract. 

5498. Griffin, Dorothy Park. Psychometric 
scales for the Rorschach popular response. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 283-287.—“A five step psy- 
chometric scale, based upon the lists of populars pub- 
lished by Beck, Hertz, Klopfer, and Molish, is pre- 
sented as a tool for more refined, objective scoring 
of the P factor in Rorschach records of adolescents 
and adults."—L. B. Heathers. 

5499. Haward, L. R. C. Extra-cultural differ- 
ences in drawings of the human figure by African 
children. Ethnos, 1956, 3-4, 220-230.—A study is 
described of human figure drawings produced by 
African children of the Lenge, Hausa, Yoruba, Negro 
and Ibo tribes. The subjects can produce a meaning- 
ful drawing without previous experience of the paper 
and pencil, and when remote from other cultures their 
drawings reflect their concept of man in a funda- 
mental way. In contact with formal education of 
European type, their drawings become more stereo- 
typed while retaining certain cultural elements. As 
contact with the white man grows, their drawings 
become ‘westernized’ proportional to degree of con- 
tact, and emphasize the native conception of the white 
man’s world. Despite the strong influence of educa- 
tion and training, native drawings retain the cultural 
factors of concept depth and kinaesthetic projection, 
and provide a glimpse into the African mind. 

5500. Helmstadter, Gerald C. An _ empiricial 
comparison of methods for estimating profile simi- 
larity. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 71-82.— 
The accuracy of a number of methods for assessing 
the similarity of profiles for classifying individuals 
into known groups is compared using artificial data. 
“The techniques were evaluated in terms of the pro- 
portion of successful classifications of a cross-valida- 
tion sample.” 18 references.—W’. Coleman. 

5501. Herr, Vincent V. The Loyola Language 
Study. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 258-262.—“The 
Loyola Language Study distinguishes between schizo- 
phrenics and normals, using any of three systems of 
scoring, namely standard scores, double-root fre- 
quency scores, and median scores. The screening ef- 
ficiency of the test is increased by using only high 
validity items scored by standard scores. . . . There 
is a tendency for older persons to make poorer scores, 
and for this effect to be counteracted by education. 
Intelligence, apart from age and education, is not a 
significant factor.” The LLS is a modified Kent- 
Rosanoff in which S is instructed to respond as he 
thinks most people would. The abnormals—mostly 
schizophrenics—were matched individually with nor- 
mals on age and education. The validity coefficients 
appear based on the original standardization group. 
The split-half r for the test was high (.92 median), 
but the test-retest r after 4-8 weeks was low—.55 for 
the best 25 items, .49 for the original 80 items.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5502. Himelstein, Philip. A comparison of two 
methods of estimating full scale IQ from an ab- 
breviated WAIS. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 246. 
—Brief report. 
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5503. Himelstein, Philip. Evaluation of an ab- 
breviated WAIS in a psychiatric population. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 68-69.—““The WAIS records 
of fifty male patients on the admission service of a 
neuropsychiatric hospital were rescored to obtain an 
estimated IQ frem Arithmetic, Vocabulary, Block 
Design, and Picture Arrangements subtests. The IQ 
obtained in this fashion correlated .956 with the Full 
Scale IQ, with an average deviation of 3.5 IQ points 
from Full Scaie IQ. In terms of estimating the in- 
tellectual level, 72 per cent were classified correctly 
and 12 of the 14 ‘misses’ fell within four points of the 
Full Scale intellectual level.”—L. B. Heathers. 


5504. Jolles, Isaac. Some advances in inter- 
pretation of the chromatic phase of the H-T-P. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 81-83.—The author dis- 
cusses his impressions of the meaning of the use of 
various colors on the H-T-P test. He used 16 colors 
rather than the standard eight.—L. B. Heathers. 


5505. Jordan, Thomas E., & Bennett, Carson M. 
An item analysis of the Colored Progressive Matri- 
ces (1947). J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 222.—The 
Colored Progressive Matrices was administered to 
200 children entering first grade, using as an index 
of discrimination “the conventional upper and lower 
27% technique. The item difficulties were deter- 
mined by an item count of correct responses.” One 
finding was that 25 of the 36 items on the Colored 
Progressive Matrices are “satisfactorily discrimina- 
tive, but only 4 fall in the suggested difficulty range. 
22 items appear to be too difficult for the age group 
studied. The data suggest that the test is of less 
value for lower age groups.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

5506. Karson, Samuel, & Pool, Kenneth Bryner. 
The construct validity of the Sixteen Personality 
Factors Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 245-252.— 
“Some aspects of the construct validity of the Six- 
teen Personality Factors Test (16 P.F. Test) were 
investigated by means of correlating its factors with 
the MMPI scales and with averaged Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale, Form I, and Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale Verbal IQs. Coefficients of equiva- 
lence for each of the factors on the 16 P.F. Test were 
also reported. In addition experienced clinicians 
were asked to make predictions about which factors 
from the 16 P.F. Test would be significantly corre- 
lated with each of the scales of the MMPI.” Ss were 
71 USAF officers referred for medical and psycho- 
logical evaluation. Factor B did not correlate sig- 
nificantly with the Wechsler IQs. Forms A and B 
of the 16 P.F. Test correlated too slightly to be con- 
sidered comparable forms. When the two forms were 
combined, only five of the factors had equivalence 
coefficients greater than .70 while the coefficients for 
six factors still fell below .50. The clinicians were 
not able to predict MMPI-16 P.E. Test relationships 
better than chance. More than a chance number of 
significant r’s occurred with the MMPI; most of 
these were in the expected direction. 17 references. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


5507. Karson, Samuel; Pool, Kenneth B., & 
Freud, Sheldon L. The effects of scale and prac- 
tice on WAIS and W-B I Test scores. /. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 241-245.—“This study compared 
the WAIS and W-B I scales with respect to score 
equivalence and effects of practice. The results with 
regard to score equivalence were as follows. An 
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analysis of variance revealed significant differences 
between the two scales on Information, Comprehen- 
sion, Digit Span, Block Design and Digit Symbol, 
as well as on the Performance and Full Scale IQs. 
The three verbal subtests were significantly higher 
on WAIS than on the corresponding W-B I sub- 
tests, while the two performance subtests and two IQ 
measures were significantly higher on W-B I.” 
Other results are discussed, and the conclusion is 
offered that “W-B I is not a satisfactory alternate 
for the WAIS and that a need for an alternate form 
of the WAIS is indicated.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

5508. Kirschner, David. An analysis of certain 
relationships between “abstract” and “concrete” 
attitude, avoidance behavior, and stimulus gen- 
eralization. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2314- 
2315.—Abstract. 

5509. Klingensmith, Stanley W. Effects of dif- 
ferent methods of structuring the Rorschach in- 
quiry upon determinant scores. /. clin. Psychol., 
1957, 13, 279-282.—The determinants for 15 re- 
sponses were analyzed from a maximum 20-response 
Rorschach under 3 levels of specificity and inclusive- 
ness of inquiry. Ss were 2 groups of 40 student 
nurses. Group E received all 3 levels of inquiry; 
Group C, only level 3, the most inclusive and specific 
level. The 2 groups did not differ significantly on 
any of the determinants. For Group E, determinants 
increased as the inclusiveness of the inquiry in- 
creased ; level 3 inquiry had most effect on C’ and V 
responses, least effect on M responses.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5510. Koh, Soon Duk. The General Classifica- 
tion Test for Korean adult males. Ewha Wom. 


Univer. Commem. Essays, 1956, 275-292. 
5511. Koret, Sydney, & Rubin, Eli Z. Uttiliza- 
tion of projective tests as a prediction of casework 


movement. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 365- 
376.—By means of projective techniques it is possi- 
ble to differentiate those disturbed mothers who would 
show movement in casework treatment from the non- 
movement group. Personality was assessed in terms 
of ego strength, emotional energy, and attitude to- 
ward self and others. Material was gathered from 
work with mothers and children resident at the Emma 
Pendleton Bradley Home. In the discussion, Emily 
C. Faucett suggests that the challenge of waiting lists 
now lies in finding more effective methods of treat- 
ment which will include not only the movement cases, 
but the nonmovement cases and the ones which fall 
in between.—R. E. Perl. 

5512. Lester, John Robert. Production of as- 
sociative sequences in schizophrenia and chronic 
brain syndrome. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2315- 
2316.—Abstract. 

5513. Libo, Lester M. The projective expres- 
sion of patient-therapist attraction. /. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 13, 33-36.—*"The present study, in which 
40 patients and 40 examiner-therapists participated 
was conducted in a psychosomatic clinic. The Pic- 
ture Impressions technique was administered during 
the patient’s first visit to the clinic, and the stories 
were coded to yield predictions as to whether he 
would return for the next scheduled interview with 
his therapist. . . . A significant relationship between 
the Picture Impressions judgment . . . and the pa- 
tient’s behavior . . . was found. The results of the 
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present study . . . suggest that the common phe- 
nomenon of situational effect on projective expres- 
sion .. . can assume utility when applied to the study 
of interpersonal variables.”—-L. B. Heathers. 


5514. Lubin, Nathan M., & Wilson, M. O. Pic- 
ture test identification as a function of “reality” 
(color) and similarity of picture to subject. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1956, 54, 31-38.—2 groups of male subjects 
between the ages of 8 and 14 were used. One group, 
being hospitalized with severe handicaps, was assumed 
to be concerned about their handicaps. The other 
group was physically normal and assumed to be with- 
out concern over physical disability. The study was 
to test hypotheses that: (1) degree of identification 
will be increased when there is physical similarity be- 
tween the subject and the hero figure in a TAT-type 
picture; and (2) the addition of color increases 
“reality” and further increases identification. The 
identification does take place when disability exists 
and the subject is psychologically concerned with pic- 
ture content. Addition of color increases identifica- 
tion only if the subject is psychologically involved 
with the picture. Order of presentation is important. 
Certain pictures are more productive—G. E. Row- 
land. 

5515. McNemar, Quinn. On WAIS difference 
scores. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 239-240.— 
“Although differences between subtest scores on the 
Wechsler scales are of supposed diagnostic signifi- 
cance, the recent WAIS Manual does not include 
information pertaining to norms for, or reliabilities 
of, any of the 55 possible difference scores among 
the 11 tests. On the basis of the reliabilities of the 
11 tests and the intercorrelations among the tests, as 
given in the manual, it is possible to extract data 
needed for evaluating difference scores.” This paper 
presents such data for the age range 25-34, with a 
detailed statistical analysis—A. J. Bachrach. 


5516. Messick, Samuel J. Metric properties of 
the semantic differential. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1957, 17, 200-206.—The psychometric method of suc- 
cessive intervals was applied to 9 of the most fre- 
quently used scales in Osgood’s Semantic Differential 
to investigate the scaling properties of these bipolar 
scales. Based on data collected by Osgood and Suci, 
Messick’s analysis suggested that the scaling pro- 
cedures implied by the Semantic Difference have some 
definable metric characteristics—IV. Coleman. 


5517. Murphy, Mary Martha. Sexual differen- 
tiation of male and female job applicants on the 
Draw-A-Person. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 87-88. 
—The Draw-A-Person Test was administered to 
53 male and 35 female adults who were applicants for 
employment at a state colony. The drawings were 
rated for sexual differentiation and scored for graphic 
maturity. Results disclosed that the female subjects 
differentiated the female figure drawing from the male 
figure drawing more adequately than the male sub- 
jects although there was little difference in the 
graphic maturity of the two groups. This was in- 
terpreted as suggesting that same sex human figure 
drawings of adults tend to be self portraits rather than 
an index of degree of identification with appropriate 
sex role.”—L. B. Heathers. 

5518. Neumann-Kerr, Viktoria. Die Liigen- 
tendenzen bei mannlichen Jugendlichen im Mauds- 
ley Persénlichkeitsfragebogen. (Lie scores of male 
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adolescents on the Maudsley Personality Question- 
naire.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 106—-113.— 
The Maudsley Personality Questionnaire was admin- 
istered to 256 male youths between 14 and 20 years 
old. The lie score was significantly above the origi- 
nal British standardization group; no relationship 
was noted between scores obtained and subjects’ ages ; 
there was a significant negative correlation between 
lie and neuroticism scores. The need for restand- 
ardizing the MPQ for German adaptation is noted. 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

5519. Park, Sang-In. (Goodenough’s Draw-a- 
Man Test standardized for Seoul city children.) 
Ewha Wom. Univer. Commem. Essays, 1956, 153- 
182. 

5520. Pearce, James D., III. The perceptions of 
adjustment and family atmospheres by delinquent 
and public high school boys as measured by forced- 
choice projective techniques. Dissertation Abstr. 
1957, 17, 3092.—Abstract. 

5521. Peixotto, H. E. Popular responses for the 
Despert Fables. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 73-79.— 
The Fine Revision of the Despert Fables were given 
to all the children—137 boys, 305 girls—in an ele- 
mentary parochial school. Responses occurring at 
least 25% of the time for young, medium, or older 
boys or girls are listed as popular responses. Sug- 
gestions are made regarding the usefulness of each 
fable. In general the fables, designed for ages 6 
through 14, appear most useful for ages 8 and below. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

5522. Phatak, Pramila. Draw-a-Man_ Test: 
Indian J. Psychol., 1956, 


Survey of investigations. 
31, 31-40.—In America, Goodenough and many others 
have compared the Draw-a-Man Test with measures 


of intelligence. With a few exceptions, the correla- 
tions were moderately high. ‘lhe test has been 
adapted in several ways for use in India, and these 
adaptations have been found related to school success 
and other manifestations of ability —H. Wunderlich. 


5523. Priester, Hans J. Ein technischer Hin- 
weis zur Darstellung des Testprofils zum Ham- 
burg-Wechsler Intelligenztest fiir Erwachsene. 
(A technical aid for presenting the test profile in the 
Hamburg-Wechsler Intelligence Test for adults.) 
Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 101-106.—The author 
suggests and demonstrates a method of graphically 
comparing obtained subtest scatter on the Hamburg 
translation of the WAIS with Wechsler’s published 
diagnostic signs.—H. P. David. 

5524. Ribler, Ronald I. Diagnostic prediction 
from emphasis on the eye and the ear in human 
figure drawings. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 223- 
225.—“One hundred and twenty pairs of Draw-a- 
Person tests were selected in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration neuropsychiatric hospital to determine whether 
judged eye and/or ear emphasis could differentiate 
paranoid schizophrenics from unclassified schizo- 
phrenics, anxiety neurotics, and ‘normals.’ Scoring 
variables were selected and the protocols were sub- 
mitted to four judges independently of each other. 
The reliability among the judges was found to be 
adequate, as was their agreement. The variables of 
emphasis, however, proved to be statistically not sig- 
nificant, with reference to diagnosis, suggesting that 
further work is necessary before these variables may 
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be used with any degree of confidence by the prac 
ticing clinician.”"—A. J. Bachrach. 

5525. Solkoff, Norman. Effects of a variation 
in instructions and pictorial stimuli on responses 
to TAT-like cards. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
3093.—Abstract. 

5526. Spreen, Otfried. Der Benton-Test. (Ihe 
Benton test.) Diagnostica, 1957, 3, 27-29.—This is 
a brief discussion of the German edition of the Benton 
Revised Visual Retention Test, administration and 
evaluation, and a review of some of Benton’s work.— 
H. P. David. 

5527. Stackhouse, Henry Azor. An analysis of 
factors associated with the use of the Ohio State 
Psychological Test administered under two dif- 
ferent conditions in the Missouri College aptitude 
testing program. Jissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2925-2926.—Abstract. 

5528. Taft, Ronald. The validity of the Barron 
Ego-Strength Scale and the Welsh Anxiety Index. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 247-249.—“The valida- 
tion of the Barron Ego-Strength Scale and the Welsh 
Anxiety Index was checked by comparing a sample 
of 50 Australian students with a matched sample of 
50 patients in a psychiatric clinic.” Among the find- 
ings it was seen that “the validity of the Es scale is 
confirmed in that it successfully distinguishes the 
normal from the clinical subjects. Its validity thus 
generalizes: beyond the American culture” and “the 
validity of the Al is confirmed in that it successfully 
distinguishes the normal from the clinical sample. 
Its validity thus generalizes beyond the American 
culture.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

5529. Volle, Frank O. A proposal for “testing 
the limits” with mental defectives for purposes 
of subtest analysis of the WISC Verbal Scale. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 64-67.—“A means of ‘test- 
ing the limits’ to increase the qualitative yield of 
some subtests of the Verbal Scale of the WISC is 
proposed. Some test questions as phrased in the 
manual, on sub-tests of Information, Comprehension, 
and Arithmetic, seem confusing and incomprehensible 
to mental defectives. For purposes of sub-test analy- 
sis, a rephrasing of the test item question seems 
justified and fruitful, even though the response to the 
rephrased question is not scored for purposes of IQ 
computation. Several test questions are proposed for 
this purpose. An illustrative partial psychological 
report is given.”—/. B. Heathers. 

5530. Walton, D. A further experimental study 
of using perceptual errors as an aid to diagnosis. 
J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 556-—580.—Patients whose 
problems centered around sex and parent-child rela- 
tionships differed from controls in response to sen- 
tences relevant to their problems and to words with 
sexual connotations. It is inferred that mental set 
and expectancy are important in determining re- 
sponse, but that there is also a degree of control of 
hesitancy whenever self-esteem of the subject is in- 
volved. 56 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5531. Webb, Warren W., & Gordon, Hiram L. 
The utilization of a psychologist in ward admin- 
istration. /. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 301-302.—Be- 
cause of a shortage of psychiatrists a psychologist 
was asked to play a leading role in ward administra- 
tion. Patients of the ward concerned were compared 
with 40 control patients on pre- and post-MSRPP 
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scores and 3 other measures—proportion of time on 
privileges, on leave of absence, out of the hospital. 
Only the last measure showed a significant differ- 
ence between the 2 groups.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 4773, 4774, 4775, 4776, 4778, 
5223, 5642, 5646, 5664, 5701, 5712, 5752, 5759, 
5760, 5821) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


5532. Ackerman, Nathan W., & Behrens, Mar- 
jorie. The family group and family therapy: Part 
II. The practical application of family diagnosis. 
Int. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 82-95.—The family group 
being regarded as basic to mental illness and health, 
family diagnoses and family therapy are advocated. 
\ scheme is presented for approaching the problem 
of family diagnosis in practice, first through the key 
individual, and then through the various interrela- 
tionships. A case study is presented indicating how 
mental illness, particularly in children, is a symptom 
of the “illness,” in many cases, of the family group, 
and not so much of any particular individual. Weak- 
nesses in the parental relationships, it is noted, are 
often first evidenced through the maladjustments of 
the children —J. W. Meyer. 


5533. Algeo, Nancy B., & Pullen, Maxwell S. 
Personality changes following transorbital lo- 
botomy. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 308-309.—2 
tests were given 34 patients about to undergo trans- 
orbital lobotomy. The tests were the Robinson-Free- 
man Self-regarding Span Test (SRS )—i.e., the num- 
ber of seconds a person can talk about himself as a 
person—and the Robinson-Freeman Sensibility Ques- 
tionnaire (SQ), a test purportedly measuring suscep- 
tibility to emotional experiences. Half the Ss were 
given the SRS preoperatively and SQ _postopera- 
tively. The reverse pattern was used with the re- 
maining Ss. The 2 groups were comparable for sex, 
age, education, diagnosis, duration of illness, and 
type of onset of illness. Scores on both tests were 
less for the postoperative group than for the pre- 
operative group except for Ss hospitalized at least 18 
months; the scores of these Ss remained unchanged. 
Postoperative testing was done 3 to 6 days after the 
operation.—L. B. Heathers. 


5534. Alston, Edwin F. Psycho-analytic psy- 
chotherapy conducted by correspondence: Report 
of therapy with patient hospitalized for tubercu- 
losis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 32-50.—Psy- 
chotherapeutic assistance was given a_ tuberculous 
patient through correspondence. The patient wrote 
each day at a specified hour, and the therapist re- 
plied each day, interpreting the letter he received 
and suggesting areas for free-association for the 
next day. Improvement was detected as a result of 
the two year analysis.—G. Elias. 


5535. Barnes, Marion; Schiff, Edward, & Albee, 
Constance. The collaboration of child psychia- 
try, casework, and group work in dealing with the 
mechanism of acting out. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1957, 27, 377-386.—Group work was added as an- 
other dimension of treatment for a group of boys in 
the outpatient department of the University Hos- 
pitals. The authors conclude that group work offers 
still another resource through which re-education of 
the child can take place, and another yardstick for 
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evaluating where he is in treatment. In the dis- 
cussion George E. Gardner thanks the authors for 
calling attention to the possibilities in such a paral- 
lelistic individual therapy—group therapy approach. 
—R. E. Perl. 

5536. Barrabee, Paul. The family as a unit of 
treatment in mental health therapy. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1957, 19, 182-186.—The social nature 
of the family is important in solving the needs of the 
individual, his rights and duties. For effective ther- 
apy social interaction setting up chains of response 
between family members and the individual may point 
the way to a need for re-education of all members 
of the family.—M. M. Gillet. 

5537. Barsa, Joseph A. The dual action of the 
tranquilizers. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 74-75. 
—lIt is suggested that tranquilizers have two separate 
and distinct effects—a tranquilizing effect and an 
anti-psychotic effect that combats the delusions and 
hallucinations of the schizophrenic. These may have 
two different brain effects —N. H. Pronko. 


5538. Becker, Benjamin J. Observations on the 
process of group psychoanalysis. Amer. /. Psy- 
chother., 1957, 11, 345-358.—In the group analytic 
setting, the patients’ attempts to relate themselves to 
the group and the analyst reflect their principal 
neurotic solutions to disturbed interpersonal rela- 
tions. The transference relations established between 
patients and between the patients and the analyst pro- 
vide opportunities for the expression of blockages in 
the course of therapy. A suggestion for a weekly 
group meeting without the analyst is made—L. N\. 
Solomon. 

5539. Berne, Eric. Ego states in psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 293-309.—A new 
therapeutic approach is described which is based on 
the separation and re-integration of exteropsychic, 
neophysic, and archaeopsychic influences in the pa- 
tient’s mind. These 3 complete ego states are desig- 
nated parent, adult, and child respectively. When 
the boundaries between these 3 ego states are clari- 
fied and strengthened, the decontaminated adult is in 
a better position to become the executive of a healthy 
way of life—L. N. Solomon. 

5540. Bieber, Toby B. The emphasis on the 
individual in psychoanalytic group therapy. /nt. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 2, 275-280.—Attempts to show 
that the needs of the individual patient must be the 
first concern of the psychoanalytic psychotherapist 
even in therapy in the group. Suggests that a com- 
bination of group with regular individual sessions is 
the best approach to psychoanalytic therapy.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


5541. Brill, N. Q., Crumpton, E., Eiduson, S., 


Grayson, H. M., Hellman, L. L., Richards, R. A., 
Strassman, H. D., & Unger, A. A. Investigation 
of the therapeutic components and various factors 
associated with improvement with electroconvul- 
sive treatment: A preliminary report. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 113, 997-1008.—A series of 36 pa- 
tients were assigned at random to a course of 1 to 5 
treatment methods: ECT, ECT with anectine, ECT 
with Pentothal, Pentothal, and nitrous oxide, in an 
effort to determine the mode of action of ECT and 
the role of various physiological, biochemical, and 
psychological factors that may be related to its effec- 
tiveness. No significant differences in improvement 
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were noted in the 5 treatment groups. Findings sug- 
gest that there is “some relationship between fear of 
treatment and improvement.”—N. H. Pronko. 

5542. Brodey, Warren M., & Hayden, Marjorie. 
Intrateam reactions: Their relation to the con- 
flicts of the family in treatment. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1957, 27, 349-355.—The emotional reac- 
tions of team members to one another were studied 
and 5 cases were reviewed in which there were out- 
standing problems of team disharmony. Team intra- 
action is part of the therapy process; it can be used 
to focus on significant dynamic trends and to ac- 
celerate the process of therapy. The team relation- 
ship can be viewed as a reflection of the significant 
conflicts within the family being treated. Discusssion 
by Othilda Krug.—R. E. Perl. 

5543. Burgum, Mildred. Values and some tech- 
nical problems in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1957, 27, 338-348.—Values play an im- 
portant role in psychotherapy. Illustrations are pre- 
sented to indicate some of the technical problems of 
a valid communication of value judgments in helping 
the patient overcome the destructive impact of false 
value orientations which impair his capacity to act 
effectively with others. The therapist must disen- 
gage himself from involvement in the neurosis but 
not surrender his criteria of value.—R. E. Perl. 

5544. Cartwright, Desmond S., & Roth, Irvin. 
Success and satisfaction in psychotherapy. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 20-26.—“The problem . . . con- 


cerning perceptual vantage points in criteria of out- 
come for psychotherapy was examined by use of fac- 
Ten criterion variables [from five dif- 


tor analysis. 
ferent sources] . . . were intercorrelated over 31 
clients, who had had client-centered therapy. Matri- 
ces of post-therapy scores, change scores and pre- 
therapy scores were prepared. . . . The post-therapy 
matrix yielded three factors: client satisfaction, thera- 
pist view of success, and client response to others. 
. . . There was some overlap between the first and 
second factors. . . . The change matrix yielded two 
factors: client view of change and therapist view of 
change. . . . The pretherapy matrix was not factoriza- 
ble.” 25 references.—L. B. Heathers. 

5545. Chang, Thomas Mun Chew. Predicting 
selected behavioral characteristics on the basis of 
observation of a group psychotherapy session with 
mental patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2312- 
2313.—Abstract. 

5546. Denber, Herman C. B., & Bird, Etta G. 
Chlorpromazine in the treatment of mental ill- 
ness: IV. Final results with analysis of data on 
1,523 patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 972- 
978.—“Of 1,523 patients treated with chlorpromazine 
from 1-15 months, 81.8%showed improvement. Prob- 
lems concerning dose, side-effects, and clinical results 
have been considered. Female patients used higher 
doses, had a proportionately larger number of side- 
effects, and showed a better discharge rate than males. 
Some theoretical considerations of these findings have 
been reviewed.” 33 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

5547. Divry, P., Bobon, J., & Collard, J. Con- 
sidérations sur les cures de sommeil potentialisées 
et les cures neuroleptiques en psychiatrie. (Re- 
flections upon “potentialized-sleep” therapy and neuro- 
leptic therapies in psychiatry.) Acta neurol. belg., 
1957, 57, 185-201.—Based upon a study of 353 pa- 
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tients of varying pathologies, the authors draw some 
general conclusions about the efficacy of “poten- 
tialized sleep-cure” (barbiturates with chlorproma- 
zine) and neuroleptic cure (chlorpromazine, reserpine 
or anti-histamines, singly or in combination). They 
conclude that the former is indicated ‘with nonpsy- 
chotics whereas the latter is most effective with psy- 
chotic patients. English summary.—B. A. Maher. 


5548. Ehrenwald, Jan. The telepathy hypothe- 
sis and doctrinal compliance in psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 359-379.—The sug- 
gestion is made that telepathic leakage, or psi induc- 
tion, may lead to what can be described as doctrinal 
compliance by the patient with the therapist’s own 
preconscious ideas and emotionally charged expecta- 
tions regarding the validity of his doctrines. 27 ref- 
erences.—L. N. Solomon. 


5549. Ellis, Albert. Rational psychotherapy and 
individual psychology. J. indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
38-44.—The main points of agreement and dis- 
agreement between rational psychotherapy and in- 
dividual psychology are examined. 15 references.— 
A. R. Howard. 

5550. Faucett, Robert L., Litin, Edward M., & 
Achor, Richard W. P. Neuropharmacologic ac- 
tion of rauwolfia compounds and its psychody- 
namic implications. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 77, 513-518.—While the authors agree with 
the reported tranquilizing effect of reserpine in gen- 
eral, they report instances in which limitations are in 
order. 42 patients, under treatment for hyperten- 
sion, developed during reserpine treatment, reactive 
depressions. An hypothesis, neurological in content, 
is presented to account for the fact. 20 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

5551. Fibush, Esther W. The evaluation of 
marital interaction in the treatment of one part- 
ner. Soc. Casewk, 1957, 38, 303—307.—“. . . whether 
the married client has come for help with his own 
personality problems or for help with the marital 
situation, we need to include in our diagnostic ap- 
proach an evaluation not only of his partner’s char- 
acter structure but also of the interaction between 
them within the framework of the marriage as a 
psycho-social whole.” Further consideration needs 
to be given the possibility of engaging both partners 
in a treatment plan. When the less troubled partner 
cannot be involved, however, the realization of the 
importance of the partner will alert us to all possible 
clues. Basic professional skills must be used in un- 
covering and appraising the forces impinging on and 
interacting with the client’s needs and drives.—L. B. 
Costin. 

5552. Gardner, Abraham. Transorbital leucot- 
omy in noninstitutional cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 114, 140-142.—Transorbital leucotomy was per- 
formed on a series of 115 chronically-ill, noninstitu- 
tionalized patients who were followed for a period of 
1 to 6 years. The results are reported and discussed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

5553. Glassberg, B. Y. How frustration and 
conflict undermine physical health: A case study 
of one family. Marriage Fam. Living, 1957, 19, 
178-181.—The family (father, mother, the son and 
his wife), a rather “typical American family,” are 
treated over a period of years for their physical and 
emotional troubles, their resentments and _ hostility 
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towards each other, their impotent rages and neglect 
to manage their emotions. The author asks “How 
can younger people be taught to understand and man- 
age their emotions?” It helps to work with all of the 
family as individuals interacting one on the other.— 
M. M. Gillet. 

5554. Gaston, E. Thayer. (Ed.) Music therapy, 
1955: Fifth book of Proceedings of the National 
Association for Music Therapy, Inc. Vol. V. 
Lawrence, Kansas: National Association for Music 
Therapy, 1956. xvi, 293 p.—The materials of psy- 
chological interest include 6 articles on “music ther- 
apy for exceptional children,” 6 articles on “music 
in action” by persons at the Wayne County General 
Hospital (Eloise, Mich.), 6 articles on “music ther- 
apy in veterans administration hospitals,” 5 articles 
on “research in music therapy,” one article on “uses 
of music in institutions,” and panel discussions on 
“correlates of music therapy” and on “the what and 
why of today’s music therapy.”"—P. R. Farnsworth. 


5555. Gaston, E. Thayer. (Ed.) Music therapy, 
1956: Sixth book of Proceedings of the National 
Association for Music Therapy, Inc. Vol. VI. 
Lawrence, Kansas: National Association for Music 
Therapy, 1957. xv, 331 p.—In addition to the tradi- 
tional speeches that open and close meetings this vol- 
ume includes 4 papers and a panel discussion on the 
“dynamics of music therapy,” 2 papers and a panel 
discussion on “music therapy in the adult psychiatric 
hospital,” 3 papers on “music therapy for the blind,” 
7 papers on “research in music therapy,” one paper 
on “music therapy equipment,” and panel discussions 
on “professional growth of music therapy” and “music 
therapy for exceptional children.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 


5556. Gondor, Lily H. Use of fantasy com- 
munications in child psychotherapy. Amer. /. Psy- 
chother., 1957, 11, 323-335.—Fantasy material in 
child psychotherapy may be used much like dream 
material to indicate the course therapy is taking, in- 
creasing or decreasing ego strength, and other evalua- 
tions of therapeutic progress. For the child, fantasy 
is a legitimate means of communication which the 
therapist must learn to understand and use.—L. N. 
Solomon, 

5557. Guntrip, Henry. Psychotherapy and re- 
ligion: The constructive use of inner conflict. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 8(74), 31-40.—The minis- 
ter’s “most searching test” lies in his face-to-face 
pastoral work. To deal rightly with mental pain 
(anxiety), he must “call upon the full resources of 
psychological science.” In itself, intellectual explana- 
tion is useless for “succoring the unloved.” Reluc- 
tance to accept the psychoanalytical approach is due 
to fear of discovering within ourselves the source of 
our troubles.—A. Eglash. 

5558. Haugen, Gerhard B., Dixon, Henry H., & 
Dickel, Herman A. A therapy for anxiety ten- 
sion reactions. New York: Macmillan, 1958. x, 
410 p. $3.50.—A state of chronic and habitual ten- 
sion causes, directly, all the patient’s somatic symp- 
toms, and indirectly, all his psychic symptoms. 
Training in relaxation brings relief of both types of 
symptoms. Freud may ultimately take his place with 
Hahnemann, whose work, not entirely valueless, sub- 
stituted harmless and ineffective medications for the 
harsh measures of the day. Freud's contribution at 
the present time seems chiefly to have halted specu- 
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lation about alternative theories on the etiology of 
mental illness—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5559. Kurland, Albert A. The drug placebo— 
its psychodynamic and conditional reflex action. 
Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 101-110.—A study of placebo 
effects in terms of their nature and experimental use, 
factors in placebo reactivity, personality and reac- 
tivity, and placebo reactivity in psychotics. The 
placebo effect is explained in terms of a conditioned 
response. 30 references.—J/. Arbit. 

5560. Langen, D. Gruppentherapeutischer In- 
dikationsbereich. (The scope of indications for 
group therapy.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 
7, 116-125.—Group therapy is preferable to individ- 
ual therapy in all cases of social or vocational dif- 
ficulty, simple family conflict, hyper-selfawareness as 
a result of prolonged psychoanalysis, disturbances of 
contact, and compulsive disorder. Group therapy is 
contraindicated in all cases where the more intimate 
emotional sphere is involved. In accord with this, 
dream analysis is not appropriate in the thera- 
peutic group.—E. W. Eng. 

5561. Lesse, Stanley. An evaluation of proma- 
zine hydrochloride in psychiatric practice. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 984-987.—A series of 50 psy- 
chiatric patients treated with promazine hydrochloride 
showed effectiveness of this drug in one-third of pa- 
tients treated, but in only those with marked anxiety. 
Dosages, methods of administration and side-effects 
are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

5562. Levitt, Eugene E. The results of psycho- 
therapy with children: An evaluation. /. consult. 


Psychol., 1957, 21, 189-196.—“A survey of eighteen 
reports of evaluations at close, and seventeen at fol- 
low-up, was compared with similar evaluations of 


untreated children. Two-thirds of the evaluations at 
close, and three-quarters at follow-up, showed im- 
provement. Roughly the same percentages were 
found for the respective control groups. A crude 
analysis indicates that time is a factor in improve- 
ment in the follow-up studies; the rate of improve- 
ment with time is negatively accelerating. Further 
analysis contraindicates the use of only two cate- 
gories in evaluation. This scale tends to give much 
lower rates of improvement than three-, four-, and 
five-point scales. It is concluded that the results of 
the present study fail to support the view that psy- 
chotherapy with ‘neurotic’ children is effective.” 
57 references.—A. J. Bachrach. 

5563. Lipschutz, Daniel M. Combined group 
and individual psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1957, 11, 336-344.—The simultaneous use of 
both group and individual psychotherapy enables the 
therapist to be aware of the current conflicts of his 
patients and thus avoid any untoward reactions of 
the patients in the group. It also reduces the stress 
resulting from the nature of the group setting by 
modifying the tension of transference and counter- 
transference. Finally, by drawing on two different 
therapies, it provides a flexible procedure for handling 
a greater variety of personalities. 19 references.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

5564. Luquet, P. A propos des facteurs de 
guérison non verbalisables de la cure analytique. 
(Univerbalizable healing factors in analytic cure.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 182-224.—Certain 
mechanisms enter cure at certain moments which play 
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a part yet escape verbal formulation. Identification, 
rejection, and introjection occur during analysis but 
are not verbalized as is everything else. A modifica- 
tion occurs in the dynamic and equilibrium of the 
analytic relationship, perhaps also a modification in 
the ego. In the very core of object-relation can be 
found the curative factor.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5565. Mann, Lester. Persuasive doll play: A 
technique of directive psychotherapy for use with 
children. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 14-19.—‘Per- 
suasive doll play therapy may be briefly defined as a 
technique of inducing modifications in behavior 
through their rehearsal in doll play. Miniature 
dramas are staged which paraphrase the patient’s 
problems as attributed to a doll surrogate. The pa- 
tient is persuaded to modify the latter’s behavior so 
as to effect satisfactory solutions to its difficulties.” 
Examples are cited to illustrate the technique.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5566. Masserman, Jules H. Evolution vs. “revo- 
lution” in psychotherapy: A biodynamic integra- 
tion. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 89-100.—A discussion of 
“psychotherapy from a broadly comparative and bio- 
dynamic rather than a monothetic standpoint, and in 
operationally meaningful rather than technically illu- 
sive language.” History, experimental research and 
clinical practice are analyzed as supporting the ef- 
ficacy of Integrative Psychotherapy. 18 references.— 
J. Arbit. 

5567. Meiers, Joseph I. Therapy at a distance. 
Int. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 109-111.—The history 
and usefulness of therapy through one or more inter- 
mediaries is noted. The number of cases, together 
with their diagnoses, which have been dealt with 
through this device (called “therapy at a distance”) 
is reported. The device is useful when direct contact 
between therapist and patient is impossible or useless. 
—J. W. Meyer. 

5568. Mendelsohn, Roy M., Yates, J. W., & 
Peterson, Lars. The experiential aspect of psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 254— 
261.—The phenomenological approach stresses the 
patient’s perception of his interpersonal relationships 
as of the moment they are experienced. The most 
important aspect of psychotherapy is the effect ex- 
perienced in the interaction between patient and thera- 
pist. Attention must be focused upon the feelings 
conveyed in an individual’s latent and direct com- 
munications. Enabling the patient to assume re- 
sponsibility and make decisions are important thera- 
peutic agents.—L. N. Solomon. 

5569. Meyerson, Lee. Some observations on the 
psychological roles of the occupational therapist. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11, 131-134.—Critical 
of the current underlying philosophy of the medical 
and paramedical workers who force the disabled to 
seek the attainment of physical normality as their 
goal even when it is highly unrealistic, Meyerson 
urges the occupational therapists (and others as 
well) to “. . . help reduce the importance of the 
activities for which the patient does not have the 
physical tools and to enlarge the scope of activities 
for which physique is not important.” For those 
whose physical status does not warrant forcing the 
patient to expend all his energy in striving for the 
physical ideal the author urges a “denial of a value 
system in which the body and physical normality are 
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of major and decisive importance.”—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

5570. Mielke, F. A. Methods employed and re- 
sults obtained in psychiatric studies with new 
drugs acting on the brain stem. Amer. /. Psychiat., 
1957, 114, 134—-139.—Results of studies on several 
hundred patients treated at the Burghoelzi Clinic with 
the new drugs over 2.5 years are reported from a 
therapeutic and scientific aspect—N. H. Pronko. 

5571. Peters, George A., & Phelan, Joseph G. 
Relieving personality conflicts by a kind of group 
therapy. Personnel J., 1957, 36, 61-64.—After some 
publicity to create interest and acceptance of practical 
group psychotherapy, those who “sign up” should be 
given an individual diagnostic interview by the 
trained leader. 8&8 members are then assigned to each 
group. During each session, 4 members act as par- 
ticipants and 4 as observers. The leader assigns 
roles in conflict situations, which should be meaning- 
ful and ego involving, but sufficiently displaced to 
prevent defensive blind spots. After the role play- 
ing, the observers are drawn into the discussion as 
to why the participants reacted as they did. After 
this analysis, the participants are given an oppor- 
tunity to try again. The leader gives some supportive 
therapy at the end of the session. The merabers of 
the group are observers and participants at alternate 
sessions. After about 6 sessions, the members are 
given an opportunity to ventilate in an individual 
interview.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5572. Phillips, E. Lakin. The problem of mo- 
tivation: Some neglected aspects. /. Rehab., 1957, 
23(2), 10-12.—The current tendency to view the pa- 
tient who is “slow or recalcitrant in taking help and 
maturing toward independence” as lacking in drive 
or suffering from lack of motivation is re-examined 
by Phillips. His opinion is that this concept is based 
on an incomplete understanding of the dynamics of 
the patient’s behavior. He looks upon this situation 
as being comparable to that seen in the over-anxious 
person who has set too high standards of attainment 
or is too success-imbued. Seen with such perspective 
the treatment of the patient can take a more positive 
direction, thus helping him to a more realistic ad- 
justment of his goal-levels so that he may actually 
attain them.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5573. Porteus, S. D. Specific behavior changes 
following chlorpromazine. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 257-263.—The author offers a detailed dis- 
cussion of the problems of quantification of data in 
chlorpromazine studies, the needs for specific in- 
formation, suggestions for the development of a ward 
behavior scale, a consideration of subjective judg- 
ments of behavior, suggestibility and the placebo 
effect, and other pertinent factors involved in such 
studies. Against this background, the author pre- 
sents a study in which placebos and chlorpromazine 
were used to test changes in the behavior of psychotic 
patients.—A. J. Bachrach. 

5574. Pumpian-Mindlin, E. Changing concepts 
of therapy in a Veterans Administration mental 
hygiene clinic. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 1095— 
1099.—A brief outline is offered of “the evolution of 
therapeutic procedures and concepts in the course of 
10 active years in the Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in Los Angeles."—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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5575. Rubenstein, Ben O., & Levitt, Morton. 
Some observations regarding the role of fathers in 
child psychotherapy. Aull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 
21, 16—-27.—Historically, child analysis has empha- 
sized the importance of the mother-child relationship 
and has paid little attention to the role of the father. 
“However, clinical material has forced us to recog- 
nize the great influence of the father upon both the 
course and termination of treatment. This problem 
is elucidated by deeper examination of the unanalyza- 
ble transference of the father to the therapist, the 
counter-transference of the therapist to him, and the 
deeper significance of the young patient’s analytic 
material. Such examination re-establishes and sub- 
stantiates the father in the phylogenetic role of the 
castrator.”—W. A. Varvel. 

5576. Rubinstein, Eli A., & Lorr, Maurice. Self 
and peer personality ratings of psychotherapists. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 295-298.—“Self and peer 
personality ratings on the MSRPP were obtained on 
a group of 67 psychotherapists in VA mental hy- 
giene clinics. These included psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and social workers. Analysis in terms of 
six previously identitied factors showed no significant 
differences among the three disciplines on any of the 
three factors. At the same time, there were sig- 
nificant differences between these therapists and a 
sample of patients who had also been rated on all the 
factors. Therapists were rated as less tense and 
anxious than the patients, with less hostile rebellious- 
ness, a higher sense of personal adequacy, and more 
motivation for long term goals.”—L. B. Heathers. 

5577. Rudy, L. H., Himwich, H. E., & Tasher, 
D. C. Clinical evaluation of two phenothiazine 
compounds promazine and mepazine. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 113, 979-983.—A group of 15 acute 
patients and approximately 50 chronic patients previ- 
ously treated with Frenquel, Thorazine and Serpasil 
were given mepazine and promazine. The latter 
drugs were found to be of value in the treatment of 
both acute and chronic psychotic patients. The differ- 
ential results and side effects are discussed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5578. Runestam, Arvid. Psychoanalysis and 
Christianity. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Press, 
1958. ix, 194 p. $3.00.—Comparing asumptions and 
goals of Freudian therapy with those of Christian 
soul care, Bishop Runestam accepts repression as the 
core of neurosis but suggests that moral-ethical- 
religious impulses as well as sexual may be repressed. 
Repression and its accompanying neurosis indicates a 
weak superego: a strong moral authority helps place 
the sex drive at the service of a higher value, de- 
votion. While psychoanalytic therapy is often of 
advantage, Christian soul care “enlists the power of 
God in behalf of the human soul,” and places “Jesus 
Christ and His kingdom in the center of the picture.” 
—A. Eglash. 


5579. Sawle-Thomas, J. C. Administration in 
psychiatry and its therapeutic implications. /nt. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 2, 185-195.—An attempt to 
demonstrate that a good administrative set-up in 
mental hospitals is the sine qua non for successful 
psychotherapy. Suggests that a benevolent patri- 
archy is needed because mental patients cannot be 
happy in an anarchical society —R. M. Frumkin. 
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5580. Schletter, Edmund. Psychotherapy with 
mental patients and counseling with their rela- 
tives. J. indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 56-67.—The au- 
thor discusses and illustrates his approach to psycho- 
therapy. 20 references—A. R. Howard. 

5581. Schneck, Jerome M. Current advances in 
hypnotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 408- 
421.—General issues pertaining to hypnotherapy, such 
as symptom removal without insight and the use of 
hypnotic relaxation techniques, are discussed. Issues 
relating to the induction phase, the post-induction 
phase, and the termination period are also presented 
and discussed. 29 references.—/. \. Solomon. 


5582. Schwidder, Werner. Zur sogenannten 
positiven und negativen Ubertragung in der ana- 
lytischen Psychotherapie. (Socalled positive and 
negative transference in analytical psychotherapy.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 
54-62.—With some criticism of the transference 
concept, the author stresses the advantages of greater 
emphasis on the actual modes of living through and 
responding to the analytical experience and on the 
way the patient plans his future. Fewer transference 
problems arise if it is made the subject of intense 
interpretation and analytical elaboration extending to 
many layers of the subconscious. English and French 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5583. Shaffer, Jacob Abraham. Parental rein- 
forcement, parental dominance, and therapist pref- 
erence. Jissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2310-2311.— 
Abstract. 

5584. Smith, S., & Cross, E.G. W. Review of 
1,000 patients treated at a psychiatric day hospital. 
Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 2, 292-298.—A year’s 
follow-up study of 2 groups of patients treated by 
orthodox inpatient methods and by day hospital at- 
tendance showed little difference in the results. The 
study suggested that the day hospital is a useful 
method of dealing with a majority of neurotic ill- 
nesses.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5585. Szondi, L. Die Anwendung der Psycho- 
schock-Therapie in der Psychoanalyse. (The ap- 
plication of psycho-shock therapy in psychoanalysis. ) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 
5, 10-43.—The aim of psychoshock therapy is to 
overcome periods of stagnation in analysis. The 
method is the “active hammerblow association tech- 
nique,” whose main feature is vigorous repetition of 
association material. Shock is experienced in full 
consciousness as opposed to drug shock methods. It 
is only an episode during orthodox-passive Freudian 
analysis. English and French summaries. 19 refer- 
ences.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5586. Talland, George A. Role and status struc- 
ture in therapy groups. /. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
27-33.—"Structuring in initially informal psycho- 
therapy groups was studied in a sample of 15 groups 
from an early stage of functioning, by analyzing the 
process of interaction and probing the participants’ 
perception of a status hierarchy. A fairly stable pat- 
tern of interaction is evolved in the first few meet- 
ings and maintained thereafter. . . . The range of 
role specialization, however, is narrow . . . and con- 
sequently a single status dimension accounts for most 
of their hierarchical structuring. ...” Position in the 
hierarchies “is achieved both by task oriented and 
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social-emotional contributions to the group’s prog- 
ress."—L. B. Heathers. 


5587. Ullmann, Leonard P. Selection of neuro- 
psychiatric patients for group psychotherapy. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 277-280.—“The present 
study was concerned with the use of thematic test 
material in the selection of hospitalized neuropsychia- 
tric patients for group therapy. Measures derived 
from six cards of the TAT and a new test devised 
for this study were significantly related to the criteria 
of overt behavior in the group situation within two 
weeks of testing and hospital status six months after 
testing. There is strong evidence that test behavior 
is a better indication of hospital status six months 
later than ratings of overt behavior in the group 
situation made at the time of testing. These results 
are discussed in terms of the type of test material 
which is most likely to be useful in the selection of 
patients for group therapy and in terms of the possi- 
ble function of group therapy in the treatment of 
hospitalized neuropsychiatric patients.” 18 refer- 
ences.—A. J. Bachrach. 

5588. Van Dusen, W. The theory and practice 
of existential analysis. Amer. /. Psychother., 1957, 
11, 310-322.—By concentrating on the more critical 
aspects of experiencing in the Now, existential analy- 
sis tends to emphasize the importance of choice. It 
centers upon the subjective experience of the emer- 
gency of existence, present experiences, and choices 
rather than being led away either into symbolic con- 
structs or social constructs. 30 references—L. N. 
Solomon. 

5589. Weiss, Frederick A. Les buts de la psy- 
chothérapie. (Goals of psychotherapy.) Psyché, 
Paris, 1956, 11, 277-283.—Etymologically “to heal” 
means to help somebody to become a “whole” individ- 
ual. The individual should not be divided by his 
inner conflicts. Adaptation as a psychotherapeutic 
goal is not acceptable. One of the therapeutic pur- 
poses is to help the individual in the use of his gen- 
erative potentialities which are always present, no 
matter how sick the human being might be. These 
potentialities are going to be used toward ego growth. 
The patient must be confident that he is not going to 
be changed and that nothing is going to be taken 
away from him. A warm and human relationship 
should be established between the therapist and pa- 
tient, who has to experience that he is truely accepted 
by his therapist—M. Knobel. 

5590. Winkelman, N. William, Jr. An appraisal 
of chlorpromazine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 
961-971.—A study based on experience with 1,090 
psychiatric patients treated with chlorpromazine and 
followed up to three years, yielded “a realistic re- 
appraisal of what can and what cannot be expected 
from the drug.”—N. H. Pronko. 

5591. Wolstein, Benjamin. Transference and 
immediate experience. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 
11, 277-292.—The place of the transference phe- 
nomenon in immediate experience is discussed. Not 
being reflective, immediate experience has the char- 
acteristics of being direct, expressive, and nonra- 
tional. To try to translate this into, say, a psy- 
chological mechanism of defense will prove self- 
defeating for the analyst—L. N. Solomon. 
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(See also Abstracts 5196, 5290, 5633, 5651, 5657, 
5663, 5713, 5714, 5716, 5718, 5719, 5721, 5732, 
5742, 5747, 5750, 5755, 5756, 5772, 5773, 5779, 
5782, 5793, 5811, 5815, 5825, 5826, 5932) 
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5592. Ackerman, Nathan W. The principle of 
shared responsibility of child-rearing. /mnt. /. soc. 
Psychiat., 1957, 2, 280-291.—A family case history 
illuminates the significance of shared responsibility 
and lack of it in child-rearing. Emotional disturb- 
ances in children cannot be blamed exclusively on 
one parent but rather both, in their relationship to 
each other and to their children —R. M. Frumkin. 

5593. Alpert, Augusta. A special therapeutic 
technique for certain developmental disorders in 
prelatency children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 
27, 256-270.—A detailed case report is given to il- 
lustrate a therapeutic approach for children in pre- 
latency with developmental disturbances, who are as 
yet neither neurotic nor psychotic. The therapeutic 
program is “corrective identification.” It starts with 
giving the child a controlled, primary, need-oriented 
relationship, and works through the developmental 
stages not mastered in his primary relationship with 
the mother. This was done in the day nursery of 
the Child Developinent Center, a treatment center for 
prelatency children and their families. 15 references. 
—R. E. Perl. 

5594. Bower, Eli M. A process for identifying 
disturbed children. Children, 1957, 4, 143-147.— 
The author analyzes a study initiated by the Cali- 


fornia State Department of Education in September, 
1955, for the early identification for the emotionally 


disturbed children. He explains: (1) the conditions 
agreed upon for collecting information; (2) the cate- 
gories of information finally selected; (3) a detailed 
report of the results of the study; (4) implications 
of the study that might have been expected; and (5) 
a shift in the focus of research to seek answers to 
further questions.—S. M. Amatora. 

5595. Bowers, Swithun. The social worker in 
a children’s residential treatment program. Soc. 
Casewk, 1957, 38, 283-288.—The major goal of resi- 
dential treatment is seen as a readaptation in the 
social relationships which are an outward manifesta- 
tion of the conflict, rather than the removal, resolu- 
tion, or repression of the inner conflicts. The social 
worker in a children’s residential treatment program 
has an important role in: (1) influencing the natural 
community; (2) in the foster home program with 
specific responsibility for homefinding and study; (3) 
and as part of the therapeutic milieu. Social work’s 
major contribution should lie in the prevention area 
—in a “reaching out” casework which gets into family 
situations and provides help before breakdown is 
reached.—L. B. Costin. 


5596. Buckle, Donald. Zur Rolle des Psycholo- 
gen im Child-Guidance-Team. (Concerning the 
function of the psychologist on the child guidance 
team.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 
6, 81-83.—The functions of a psychologist in a child 
guidance clinic are at least fourfold: (a) administra- 
tién and interpretation of tests; (b) testing of hy- 
potheses of a psychological nature, deriving from the 
test results and relating to the child’s personality 
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(c) therapy; (d) research.—E. 


and environment; 
Schwerin. 

5597. Bullock, Donald H., & Wohl, Norma S. 
Diagnosing child behavior: An experimental ap- 
proach. Train. Sch. Bull., 1957, 54, 9-13.—The need 
“for adequate diagnostic methods for studying chil- 
dren which can overcome the language and motiva- 
tional limitations imposed by most standard psycho- 
logical tests” is indicated. The authors state that 
they “have been engaged in exploratory investigations 
of 2 specific experimental situation in which the child 
being studied can obtain ‘rewards’ by means of a 
simple motor response.” While they cannot make 
any definite statements at this point the authors feel 
that their preliminary data and that from other in- 
vestigations “show that the techniques are applicable 
to children and that the performances are sensitive to 
psychiatric conditions, age, and other variables.”— 
V.M. Staudt. 

5598. de Moragas, Jerom. La réalité de l'enfant 
adopté. (Reality in the life of the adopted child.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 48-52.—Childlessness 
may be experienced as a personal and social failure. 
Adoption ofa child can bring many difficulties in its 
wake: lovelessness for the child and mere common 
existence under the same roof, quite a different thing 
from a true family integration. School and vocation 
present new problems for the adopted child. How- 
ever, institution life for such a child may produce 
equal or greater maladjustment and resentment. Eng- 
lish, German, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5599. Esman, Aaron H. (Ed.) New frontiers in 
child guidance. New York: International Univer. 
Press, 1958. xiii, 218 p. $4.00—A memorial to 
J.H.W. van Ophuijsen, this book presents 9 chapters 
from the staff of the Jewish Board of Guardians in 
New York. The first section consists of 3 chapters 
by previous recipients of the van Ophuijsen Memorial 
Award. The second section, “Special Techniques in 
Child Guidance Practice,” contains several papers 
from the Jewish Board of Guardians residential and 
day care centers. The third section is concerned 
with the severely disturbed child, primarily “atypical” 
or “schizophrenic.” The final paper is a report of an 
interdisciplinary clinical conference attended by psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists and casework supervisors, 
and is presented in edited transcript format.—H. D. 
Arbitman. 


5600. Gilbert, G. M. A survey of “referral prob- 
lems” in metropolitan child guidance centers. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 37-42.—To assess national 
behavioral problem trends the referral problem of all 
1954 cases for 2 metropolitan child community psy- 
chiatric clinics and 2 metropolitan school guidance 
clinics were classified into 10 categories by age and 
sex of the client. An individual case could be counted 
as 3 referral problems; the average number of list- 
ings per case was 1.9. Academic difficulties and 
mental retardation were the most frequent occurring 
categories for school clinics; aggressive and anti- 
social behavior, for psychiatric clinics. At all ages 
and for all referral categories males outnumbered 
females.—L. B. Heathers. 


5601. Hopmann, Werner. Miéglichkeiten der 
psychologischen Hilfe in der Heimerziehung fiir 
erziehungsschwierige Kinder und Jugendliche. 
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( Potentialities of psychological services in residential 
homes for emotionally disturbed children and adoles- 
cents.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 
6, 96-105.—The problem of personal and professional 
differences arising from the collaboration between 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and educator, in residential 
homes is discussed, and the function of each discipline 
is defined. It has been found that the problem of in- 
terdisciplinary differences, due to personality and/or 
differences in philosophy, is not a local but a uni- 
versal one. Suggestions for improvement of relation- 
ships between team members are made.—E. Schwerin. 


5602. Kanner, Leo. Child psychiatry. (3rd ed.) 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. xxiv, 777 
p. $8.50.—‘The principles are those of a psycho- 
biologically oriented psychiatry (see 23: 2270). The 
aim is to give equal consideration to the normal assets 
and to the special problems arising among the facts 
and factors of the child’s life, to grant proportionate 
attention to the situation and to the special organs 
and functions in the total picture, and to give what 
appears to be susceptible of adjustment a prominent 
position in the perspective.” Part I treats of the 
history of child psychiatry; Part II is basic orienta- 
tion; Part III, clinical considerations; Part IV, phe- 
nomenology (personality problems arising from physi- 
cal illness, psychosomatic problems, problems of be- 
havior.) —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5603. Kaplan, Lillian K., & Turitz, Lilly L. 
Treatment of severely emotionally traumatized 
young children in a foster home setting. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 271-285.—This pilot proj- 
ect was undertaken to test whether the needs of emo- 
tionally disturbed children could be met in the more 
normal atmosphere of a foster home, and whether it 
would thus be possible to avoid the trauma of hos- 
pital or institution care which entails a long re- 
habilitation period. They were given subsidized 
foster homes with a high tolerance for difficult be- 
havior, intensive casework services, concentrated psy- 
chiatric treatment and adjunctive therapeutic facili- 
ties. Their progress relative to the diagnosis (four 
severe character neuroses with acting-out behavior 
and five childhood schizophrenias) has been more 
rapid than that of children within the regular foster 
home care program as well as in the population at 
large. The project suggests an effective parallel serv- 
ice to residential treatment centers.—R. E. Perl. 


5604. Katzenstein, Betti. Einfluss von Gesch- 
lecht, Lebensepoche und Stellung in der Gesch- 
wisterreihe auf das Aufsuchen einer psycho- 
logischen Beratungsstelle in Brasilien. (Influence 
of sex, age, and position in family on consulting a 
guidance clinic in Brazil.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 
24, 42-48.—More boys than girls are brought to 
clinics, the junior school age predominates in both 
sexes, eldest children are most frequent and these 
occur twice as often as the only or the youngest child. 
The question arises: are these chance findings? Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5605. Mundy, Lydia. Therapy with physically 
and mentally handicapped children in a mental 
deficiency hospital. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 3-9. 
—Play therapy was effective with imbecile children 
as measured by IQ changes. The therapist was also 
the psychologist. Children seen for several inter- 
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views to assess the relative weight of psychiatric fac- 
tors in the retardation often became treatment cases 
but most of these cases were not retested by the 
therapist. One group of 15 cases was matched with 
10 control cases as closely as possible on age, initial 
1937 Binet IQ, age at institutionalization, degree of 
disturbance, and retest interval. The treated group 
showed very significant gains in 1Q after about 9-13 
months of treatment. Similar results were found on 
eight severely physically handicapped children whose 
change in Drever-Collins Pertormance Test 1Q be- 
tween tests given on hospitalization and prior to the 
treatment was compared with change from prior to 
after treatment. The social improvements noted in 
the treated children are described. 16 references.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


5606. National Association for Mental Health. 
The maladjusted child: The Underwood report 
and after. Proceedings of a conference held at 
the Church House, Westminster, London on 11th 
and 12th April, 1957. London, Eng.: Author, 1957. 
98 p.—At the 1957 Annual Meeting of the NAMH 
a group of mental health workers review, in retro- 
spect, the report published 16 months earlier by the 
Underwood Committee on education and mental health 
in England. The key speakers and their topics are: 
Ben Morris (maladjustment on the background of 
modern society) ; Kenneth Soddy (maladjustment on 
the background of personality development); Elfed 
Thomas (the function of the school and, in particular, 
of the special day school) ; W. F. Kemp (the function 
of the residential school); D. E. Harvie (the role of 
the child welfare worker) ; John Bowlby (the prob- 


lem of prevention); Mildred Creak and H. Martin 


Wilson (programmatic remarks and summation). 
Verbatim record of discussions.—A. Vigliano. 


5607. Naughton, Francis X. Foster home place- 
ment as an adjunct to residential treatment. Soc. 
Casewk, 1957, 38, 288-295.—As background for a 
discussion of the foster home program, the author 
describes characteristics of the 35 emotionally dis- 
turbed boys at the Astor Home, the staff, and other 
elements of the milieu planned and integrated for 
therapeutic effect on the children. 3 possibilities in 
discharge planning are considered: return to own 
family, foster home placement, or transfer to another 
type of child-care institution. The author discusses 
what needs to be known about the child to be placed, 
methods of recruiting foster homes, methods of home 
study, and the placement process in its 3 stages pre- 
paratory, transition and transfer.—L. B. Costin. 


5608. Phillips, E. Lakin. Some features of child 
guidance clinic practice in the USA. /. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 13, 42-44.—“522 one-page questionnaires 
were sent to as many child guidance clinics in the 
USA. 409% of the questionnaires were used in com- 
puting results; items of the questionnaire concerned 
clinic and team practice, orientation and length of 
therapy, among others. Comparison between Freu- 
dian and non-Freudian oriented clinics as to length 
of time spent in therapy showed the former group to 
spend a reliably greater time per case in treatment.” 
—L. B. Heathers. 

5609. Rice, Celia F. Treatment of socially dis- 
organized families through child placement. /. 
Jewish Communal Serv., 1957, 33, 378-385.—A dis- 
cussion of the problem faced by parents and children 
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in socially disorganized families when child place- 
ment appears to be the most suitable solution for all. 
3 brief case histories are reported to illustrate some of 
the procedures used to effect the most satisfactory 
adjustment of both the children and their parents.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5610. Rosner, Joseph. Therapy with “latch- 
key” children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 
411-419.—A program has been set-up in an elemen- 
tary school for treating children with severe social 
as well as psychological pathology. School authori- 
ties refer the child to the social worker, who has the 
facilities to carry on treatment directly in the school 
setting. Psychological and psychiatric help is avail- 
able. Special techniques must be evolved as these are 
very aggressive children, parents often cannot be 
involved, the client did not come asking for help, 
social pathology is severe —R. E. Perl. 

5611. Saxena, K. N. Role of the educator in 
the psychological development of adolescents and 
youths of today. Shiksha, 1956, 9(2), 87-88.—A 
comprehensive program of guidance has to take into 
consideration guidance of children into various types 
of activities, guidance of adolescents for adjustment 
and guidance of adults for selecting right kind of 
vocations.—l’. Pareek. 

5612. Siegel, Leonard. Case study of a thirteen- 
year-old fire-setter: A catalyst in the growing 
pains of a residential treatment unit. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 396-410.—One case is pre- 
sented in detail to illustrate some of the problems that 
emerged in setting up the first patient group of the 
Program of Psychotherapy on the Children’s Unit of 
the National Institute of Mental Health. Besides 
illustrating an intensely symbiotic relationship be- 
tween mother and child, the data show the way in 
which the pressing needs of the patient and his mother 
influenced the course of the development of the resi- 
dential treatment unit. The excessive demands for 
special privileges stimulated the development of more 
explicit policies. The difficulty of one worker treat- 
ing both mother and child influenced the current prac- 
tice of using different staff members. The child’s 
distrust and difficulty with verbal communication led 
to the current program of playroom psychotherapy. 
Many other current policies grew out of the press- 
ing needs of the patient and the difficulties of treat- 
ment.—R. E. Perl. 

5613. Wolffheim, Nelly. Maladjusted Children 
und ihre Behandlung in England. ( Maladjusted 
children and their treatment in England.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 105-109.— 
The treatment methods and available facilities for 
treatment of maladjusted children in Great Britain 
are discussed on the basis of a report of the Com- 
mittee on Maladjusted Children, rendered in 1955 
by the Ministry of Education.—E. Schwerin. 


(See also Abstracts 5476, 5705, 5824) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5614. Coe, Robert Stanford. The pomey 
and adjustment characteristics of females in vari- 
ous occupational groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2309-—2310.—Abstract. 

5615. Gehman, W. Scott. A study of ability to 
fake scores on the Strong Vocational Interest 
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Blank for Men. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
65-70.—When 61 senior engineering students were 
asked to complete the Strong as people in Group 5 
(Social) might, they were able to significantly 
change their scores from high on the Group II Scale 
to high on Group 5.—W. Coleman. 


5616. Jones, Robert L. A psychometric study 
of Minnesota industrial editors. Journalism Quart., 
1957, 34, 253-255.—“Company and industrial pub- 
lications editors . . . took the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank” and other interest inventories. “Re- 
sults [indicate that] . . . various professional journal- 
ism groups and journalism student groups have 
markedly similar mean vocational interest profiles. 

. Highest interest profile areas for the industrial 
editors were found in Strong’s Group X . . . Group 
II (Physical Sciences) was the interest-key group 
with lowest mean scores.”—D. E. Meister. 

5617. Kuder, G. Frederic. A comparative study 
of some methods of developing occupational keys. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 105-114.—11 differ- 
ent keys were developed for psychologist and phar- 
maceutical salesmen following administration of the 
Kuder-Occupational to 1,250 psychologists and to 
400 salesmen. Several possible ways of scoring the 
inventory were compared, viz., pattern scoring, an- 
swer position scoring, weighted scoring, and unit 
scoring. Differences found through using the vari- 
ous scoring modes were not regarded as significant 
in view of the large amount of common error variance 
and the limited applicability of the statistics used. 
“It appears that the relative effectiveness of the differ- 
ent possible ways of building a key is a complex 
function of a large number of variables which prob- 
ably include the number of cases, the composition of 
the inventory, the content and type of item, the range 
of item validities, the homogeneity of the groups, and 
the extent to which the items can be considered to be 
uniformly distributed in the domain represented.— 
W. Coleman. 


5618. Larcebeau, S. Quelques éléments con- 
cernant le choix professionnel des garcone de 
classes de fin d’études primaires. (Some elements 
concerning the vocational choices of boys at the end 
of primary [elementary} school studies.) BINOP, 
1956, 12, 101--114.—From responses to questionnaires, 
analyses were made as to motivations affecting voca- 
tional choices of boys in the age range 13 to 14 who 
were completing elementary schools. The author con- 
cludes that choice of vocation is the culmination of 
many previous choices and decisions, and that the 
genetic method is the most valid means of under- 
standing bases of selection of vocation—F. M. 
Douglass. 


5619. Larcebeau, J. Techniciens des industries 
et orientation professionnelle. (Industrial tech- 
nicians and vocational guidance.) BINOP, 1957, 13, 
90-142.—The need for engineers and technicians in 
highly industrialized countries implies alse the need 
to employ people at the level of their capacities. It 
is recognized that the admiration of young people for 
the products of an industrial age does not always de- 
velop in these young people an admiration for the 
designers and engineers of these products, which is 
necessary to maintain efficient technical production. 
Definitions and descriptions of the work and training 
of the various levels of industrial workers such as 
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“professional” or “technician” and “skilled workers” 
are given. The author discusses his views of the 
function of technicians in modern industry and their 
relation to problems of automation and control. At- 
tention is also directed to specialized training in the 
military services and the types of training and jobs 
for women.—F. M. Douglass. 

5620. Patterson, C. H. Interest tests and the 
emotionally disturbed client. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1957, 17, 264-280.—A review of 30 pertinent 
studies is the basis for the generalization that emo- 
tionally disturbed people appear to manifest differ- 
ences in occupational interests from the normal group. 
“They tend to be more frequently interested in talent 
occupations, or in social service types of work. These 
interests may be inconsistent with abilities and apti- 
tudes, and may represent an escape from reality or 
an attempt to find help for themselves in psychology 
or related fields.” 32 references —W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstracts 4772, 4777, 4780, 5289, 5611, 
5642, 5648, 5827, 5911, 5935) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


5621. Barber, L. E. D. The contribution of the 
economist to research in social psychiatry. /nt. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 2, 245-254.—Description of 
a series of studies of mental health in industry, in- 
cluding the effect of mental illness on productivity 
and occupational adjustment, labor turnover, and em- 
ployment.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5622. Berg, Irwin A. Deviant responses and 
deviant people: The formulation of the deviation 
hypothesis. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 154-161.— 
“Deviant response patterns tend to be general. . . .” 
Patterns of “abnormality” are associated with atypical 
patterns in most areas of behavior. Diagnosis need 
not be restricted to certain content areas. The basis 
of this hypothesis is discussed and implications noted. 
24 references.—M. M. Reece. 

5623. Botelho, Adauto. Influencia de psicana- 
lise sobre a psiquiatria. (The influence of psycho- 
analysis on psychiatry.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 
93-101.—In a speech commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Freud, the author discusses, 
in general terms, Freud’s theories of the subconscious, 
the dynamic unconscious, and the important role 
played by psychoanalysis in psychiatry and general 
medical practice. In reviewing the history of psycho- 
therapy, he stressed the need for consideration of the 
independence of psychoanalysis, and of psychology as 
sciences.—G. S. Wieder. 

5624. Braceland, Francis J. Psychiatry and the 
science of man. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 1-9. 
—The status of psychiatry is examined and its rela- 
tionship to art and science in general and to the sci- 
ence of man in particular after which consideration 
is given to the location of the art and science of psy- 
chiatry and an attempt is made to determine the di- 
rections it is taking —N. H. Pronko. 

5625. Bush, Charles K. Growth of general hos- 
pital care of psychiatric patients. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 113, 1059-1062.—A questionnaire study 
of the size of psychiatric units and the number of 
patients treated shows a marked increase in psy- 
chiatric beds in general hospitals since 1870.—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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5626. Carson, Robert Charles. The influence 
of intralist similarity in the verbal rote learning 
of schizophrenic and cortically damaged patients. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3087-3088.—Abstract. 


5627. Cizon, Francis Anthony. Social psychia- 
try: An interdisciplinary approach to the study 
of the social determinants in the etiology, treat- 
ment and prevention of mental disorders. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2330—2331.—Abstract. 


5628. Cremerius, J. Freuds Konzept  iiber 
die Entstehung psychogener Kérpersymptome. 
( Freud’s concept of the genesis of psychogenic bodily 
symptoms.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 125-139.—A 
synopsis of Freud’s contributions to a model for in- 
terrelating psychic, somatic, and social factors in the 
genesis of bodily disorders. Basic for the model is 
the concept of “libido” as being qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively variable, which undergoes changing 
patterns of distribution, and which includes elements 
of psychic structure, physiology, and external reality. 
—E. W. Eng. 

5629. Galdston, Iago. International psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 103-108.—The thesis is 
developed that while surgery and the other medico- 
biological disciplines are international in character, 
psychiatry is very much a nationalistic discipline be- 
cause, in the former, the physician intercedes between 
man and nature which is the same the world over 
while, in the latter, he intercedes between man and 
society and society changes in astonishing ways at 
“the national border.” Some implications of this 
position are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


5630. Harvey, William A. Changing syndrome 
and culture: Recent studies in comparative psy- 


chiatry. IJnt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 2, 165-171.— 
Cross-cultural studies of mental illness seem to sug- 
gest that disease and health are the result of an im- 
pact between a host, man, and his environment. For 
example, studies of preliterate societies reveal that 
sustained depressive states are extremely rare in those 
societies ; Irish Americans have extremely high rates 
of alcoholism while Jewish Americans have ex- 
tremely low rates, etc. Thus, public health is more 
and more seen to be inextricably linked with social 
health and should not be regarded merely as a medi- 
cal problem. 37 references——R. M. Frumkin. 


5631. Hauck, Paul A. Seasonal changes in ad- 
mission rates of a state hospital. /. clin. Psychol., 
1957, 13, 305-307.—Monthly admission rates—omit- 
ting alcoholics—were found for one hospital over a 
2-year period. These data were compared with simi- 
lar data for a year period for 3 other state hospitals. 
October and December were the low months for both 
samples.—L. B. Heathers. 

5632. Hyde, Robert W., Greenblatt, Milton, & 
Wells, Fred L. The role of the attendant in au- 
thority and compliance: Notes on ten cases. /. 
gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 107-126.—Ten ward situa- 
tions in which the authority of the attendant was chal- 
lenged, or challenge was avoided by special means 
are described in detail and discussed at length with 
reference to motivations for compliance, as corollaries 
to the theory of authority formulated by Barnard. 
Seven principal features involved with authority in 
attendant-patient relationships are formulated and 
their implications for ward management and attend- 
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ant education are drawn into summary.—G. E. Row- 
land. 

5633. Kinross-Wright, Vernon, & Moyer, John 
H. Observations upon the therapeutic use of 
benactyzine suavetil. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
73-74.—A group of 42 neurotic and psychotic patients 
receiving the anti-chalinergic drug, benactyzine, was 
studied. About one-third of the patients were greatly 
improved by both objective and subjective criteria, 
one-third obtained some benefit and the rest were 
unchanged or worse.—N. H. Pronko. 

5634. Levin, Max. Duplication, double orien- 
tation and fusion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
162-164.—Faulty thinking as observed in toxic de- 
lirium, schizophrenia, and brain tumor is discussed 
and a theory to explain it is suggested—J/. H. 
Pronko. 

5635. Morris, Harold H., & Brunt, Manly Y. 
Disposition of first admissions to a private psy- 
chiatric hospital, 1920-1951. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 113, 1024-1029.—“‘Four groups of patients, each 
consisting of 1,000 consecutive first adniissions to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, have been followed for 5 
years from the time of their first admission to a 
psychiatric hospital. The sample covers a span of 
more than 30 years in general psychiatric hospital 
experience in a large metropolitan area on the est 
coast. Tables show a decrease in death rates «nd 
in number of patients continuously hospitalized with 
a relatively constant suicide rate. There has been a 
somewhat uniform readmission rate, but a tendency 
toward shorter duration of first admissions. The 
readmission and chronicity rates for the functional 
psychoses have been decreasing.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

5636. Owens, Gwinn. The coming choice for 
psychiatry. Johns Hopkins Mag., 1957, 8(8), 4-7, 
21-23.—The choice is between subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity with psychoanalysis being associated with 
the former and Dr. Gantt’s Pavlovian Laboratory 
with the latter. Discussion revolves around an ex- 
amination of some of Freud’s principles which are 
challenged by the objective psychiatrists because of 
a lack of “factual verification.” It is suggested that 
the alternative to psychoanalysis is “conditional re- 
flex therapy” which surveys “the whole field of in- 
stinct and innate equipment” as it relates to the kind 
of learning that produces neurotic behavior. Final 
emphasis is given to preventive psychiatry.—B. H. 
Light. 

5637. Rapoport, Robert N., & Skellern, Eileen. 
Some therapeutic functions of administrative dis- 
turbance. Admin. Sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 82-96.—“As 
the liberalizing tendencies of modern reforms change 
the orientation of mental hospitals from “custodial- 
ism” to “humanitarianism,” administrators become 
involved in new kinds of interdependent relationships 
with the treatment staff. This paper examines an 
episode of administrative disturbance which was de- 
liberately tolerated within a hospital because of the 
tieatment potential it engendered. Administrative 
collaboration is seen as not merely necessary in pro- 
viding a favorable setting for treatment but as an 
integral part of the treatment itself."—V’. M. Staudt. 

5638. Rodger, T. Ferguson. European and Bri- 
tish psychiatry. Amer. /. psychiat., 1957, 114, 97- 
102.—A review of European psychiatry over the last 
50 years is made to help explain the close relationship 
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of British with American psychiatry in contrast to 
developments on the Continent.—N. H. Pronko. 


5639. Sloane,, R. Bruce, Lewis, David J., & 
Slater, Patrick. Diagnostic value of blood pres- 
sure responses in psychiatric patients. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 540-542.—By application 
of Funkenstein’s (Mecholyl) test to Ss with schizo- 
phrenia, depressions, or mixed neuroses it was found 
that the depression group was differentiated from the 
schizophrenic by showing a lower rise of blood pres- 
sure to intravenous epinephrine and a greater and 
longer fall to intramuscular methacholine. The 
schizophrenic group was in turn differentiated from 
the neurotic group by showing a pronounced second- 
ary rise of blood pressure following the initial fall 
to methacholine. These findings are discussed with 
reference to the need for additional study.—l. A. 
Pennington. 

5640. Whitehorn, John C. American psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 109-113.—Trends in 
psychiatric thinking, teaching and practice are re- 
viewed for the American scene.—N. H. Pronko. 

5641. Wilson, David C., & Lantz, Edna M. The 
effect of culture change on the Negro race in Vir- 
ginia, as indicated by a study of state hospital ad- 
missions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 25-32.— 
An analysis of state hospital statistics for the state 
of Virginia from the year 1914 to the year 1955 shows 
that there has been a larger ratio of Negroes ad- 
mitted to state hospitals per 100,000 population of 
Negroes than of white per 100,000 white population 
throughout the 40 years. The present admission rate 
is practically double that of 1914, showing a gradual 
increase over the years. The discrepancy in the 
admission rates between Negroes and whites is said 
to be due largely to the segregation and to the un- 
certainties of the Negro race as they cross from one 
culture to another.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 5298, 5432) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


5642. Annett, John. The information capacity 
of young mental defectives in an assembly task. 
J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 621-631.—An assembly task 
using an array of Braillet Pegs was used with 72 male 
defectives and results analyzed in terms of informa- 
tion theory. Therbligs are suggested as useful cate- 
gories and within-element variables subsumed under 
the concept of information load, which when in- 
creased by definite steps shows defectives behaving 
as limited capacity channels. Adaptation of jobs 
for persons of limited ability may be helped through 
this approach. 15 references.—Il’. L. Wilkins. 

5643. Cassel, Robert Hood. Serial verbal learn- 
ing and retroactive inhibition in aments and nor- 
mal children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3088.— 
Abstract. 

5644. Courville, Cyril B. Congenital syphilis as 
a cause of mental deficiency. Bull. Los Angeles 
neurol, Soc., 1957, 22, 85-90.—A drop in the incidence 
of syphilis-determined mental deficiency (1935-1955) 
is discussed as well as differences in the central 
pathology of congenital syphilis among those who 
die in childhood or early adolescence versus the adult 
years.—L. A. Pennington. 
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5645. Delp, Harold A. Criteria for vocational 
training of the mentally retarded. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1957, 54, 14-20.—As a result of a study ana- 
lyzing “the relationships of mental level and its com- 
ponents to the various vocational training areas for 
mentally retarded individuals,” the author offers a 
revised concept of the necessary mental level de- 
manded for various jobs. He feels that job success, 
based on the cases he cites, is possible at mental levels 
which are decidedly below those which were sup- 
posed in the past to be minimal.—I/’. M. Staudt. 


5646. DiCarlo, Louis M. A comparative study 
of some characteristics in achievers and non- 
achievers among children with retarded mental 
development. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univer. 
Research Institute, 1958. 197 p.—From 200 New 
York (state) mentally retarded children, 2 groups 
of 50 children each (revised Binet IQ 60-75; C.A. 
range, 8-9 to 18-4) were identified as “achievers” 
(Metropolitan Achievement Test performance levels 
at least equal to their Binet mental age levels) and 
as “non-achievers” (MAT performance levels at 
least 1 school year below their Binet mental age 
levels). Hypotheses regarding the performance of 
the 2 groups were explored by means of the 1948 
Revision of the Leiter International Performance 
Scale, the Draw-a-Person, the Bender Motor Gestalt, 
the Rorschach, and the Primary Mental Abilities 
tests, along with largely language-oriented behavior 
samples intended to throw light upon possible audi- 
tory disturbances and speech pathology. The metho- 
dology is fully documented. 34 conclusions are 
drawn. 102-item bibliography.—7T. FE. Newland. 

5647. Emfinger, William Edwin. Effect of the 


personal maladjustment of the mental retardate 
upon special class placement and test-retest gains. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3082.—Abstract. 


5648. Erdman, Robert Lee. Vocational choices 
of adolescent mentally retarded boys. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2497.—Abstract.. 

5649. Gakkel’, L. B., Molotkova, I. A., & Tro- 
fimov, N. M. Issledovanie narushenii nervnykh 
protsessov u bol’nykh oligofrenlei. (Experimental 
study of nervous processes in oligophrenics.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 494-500.—Cortical 
nervous processes were studied in 50 oligophrenics 
with utilization of (1) an integrated method, com- 
prising eyelid conditioning together with vasomotor 
and respiratory reactions or (2) variants of “Ivanov- 
Smolenskii’s method.” Disturbances of autonomic 
reaction were noted. In the idiotic no conditioning 
occurs, while among the imbecilic and the debilitated 
conditioned reactions become stabilized rather quickly 
and are pathologically stable. “Pathological inertia 
was observed in both signal systems and in the cor- 
tical representation of unconditioned reflexes.” In- 
ternal inhibition is drastically weakened. In some 
oligophrenics general excitation was observed when 
elaborating differentiation and trace conditioned re- 
flexes, as well as during extinction —/. D. London. 

5650. Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. Classification and 
research in mental deficiency. Train. Sch. Buill., 
1957, 54, 2-4.—A review of systems cf classification 
of mental deficiency is presented. The author feels 
that for research purposes a classification based on 
present observable behavioral factors would be valu- 
able—lV’. M. Staudt. 
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5651. Glass, Harvey L. Psychotherapy with the 
mentally retarded: A case history. /rain. Sch. 
Bull., 1957, 54, 32-34.—* Psychotherapy with the men- 
tally retarded and mentally deficient is in need of 
considerable study. Before hypotheses and theories 
can be drawn up for experimental examination, facts 
must be collected which require being put in order. 
The case history of Jerry has been offered in an 
over-simplified manner primarily to illustrate certain 
of the phenomena of therapy. The first of these was 
the straight-forward acting out of the aggressive im- 
pulse against the therapist. Second, there was the 
nearly complete absence in the entire therapy series 
of ‘interpretations, clarifications of feelings’ and other 
intellectualized verbal exchanges, and third, there was 
the absence of a superimposed theory of treatment. 

juestion of what constitutes the basic nature of 
therapy is still unanswered. It is hoped that 
stematic collection of successes and failures may 

one day provide that answer.”—l’. M. Staudt. 

»652. Goldstein, Herbert. Social aspects of men- 
tal deficiency. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2525- 
2526.—Abstract. 

5053. Jacobs, Rolf. Zum Problem der Akzelera- 
tion bei oligophrenen anstaltsgebundenen Kindern 
und Jugendlichen. (Concerning the problem of 
physical growth of mentally deficient institutionalized 
children and adolescents.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinder psychiat., 1957, 6, 126-127.—The chronological 
age of mentally deficient children is frequently under- 
estimated because of their relatively small size. 
Physical growth will be accelerated it there is suf- 
ficient exposure to growth-producing stimulation, 


though not to the same degree as with children of 
normal intelligence —E. Schwerin. 


5654. Schucman, Helen. A study in the learn- 
ing ability of the severely mentally retarded child: 
A method for obtaining a quantified index of edu- 
cability for severely mentally retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2692-2693.—Ahstract. 

5655. Segal, Leslie J.. & Tansley, A. E. A clini- 
cal trial with hydroxyzine (atarax) on a group of 
maladjusted educationally subnormal children. J. 
ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 677-681.—Behavioral improve- 
ment and class performance were noted in 14 of 16 
of experimental group and in 2 of 16 in control group. 

-W. L. Wilkins. 

5656. Spiekers, Rudolf. Untersuchungen zum 
Probleri des Durchgliederungsvermégens bei 
Schwachbegabten. (Investigations of the problem 
of structuring-ability in morons.) Z. exp. angewand. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 139-166.—A picture-lotto was used 
to investigate the structuring-ability of 103 morons. 
The results were compared with Selinka’s results 
obtained with a group of normal children, since the 
methods are essentially the same. The state of holis- 
tic comprehension lasts longer, the rudiments of 
analytic comprehension do not appear before 9 (7 
in the normal group). Various stimulus and motiva- 
tional factors, related to a good performance, were 
defined, A discussion of the remedial and pedagogical 
application of the results concludes the paper. Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—W. J. Koppitz. 


5657. Wilcox, George T., & Guthrie, George M. 
Changes in adjustment of institutionalized female 
defectives following group psychotherapy. /. clin. 
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Psychol., 1957, 13, 9-13.—97 girls were divided into 
12 therapy groups whose members had previously been 
classified as aggressive, as passive, and of mixed pas- 
sive and aggressive girls. “Change after therapy was 
measured by a behavioral rating form which was filled 
out by matrons and attendants who were continually 
with the girls for the duration of the study. The 
same rating form was filled out before and after ther- 
apy. ... There was a significant difference .. . in 
the number of girls showing improvement in the com- 
bined experimental as compared to the combined con- 
trol groups. No significant differences were found 
between groups of different types or between thera- 
pists.” The interrater reliability of the rating form 
was .55. The therapists were graduate students. Ss 
varied in age from 15-43; in length of institutionali- 
zation, from one to 27 years.—L. B. Heathers. 


5658. Yannet, H. The community responsibility 
for the care of the mentally retarded. /. Pediat., 
1957, 50, 397-403.—A comprehensive program for the 
care of the mentally retarded is described with special 
attention to family needs and to the differing needs of 
various degrees of retardation —E. L. Robinson. 

5659. Yannet, H., Deisler, R. W., Bakwin, H.., 
Stylianou, D. S., et al. Symposium on mental 
retardation, Los Angeles Children’s Hospital. /. 
Pediat., 1957, 50, 226-250.—The participants sum- 
marized medical and clinical aspects of the problem, 
recent research, and the recommended procedures for 
working with parents of the mentally retarded.—E. 
L. Robinson. 


(See also Abstracts 4781, 5001, 5007, 5529, 5605, 
5682, 5920) 
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5660. Berg, Charles, & Allen, Clifford. The 
problem of homosexuality. New York: Citadel 
Press, 1958. 221, 151 p. $4.50—“In this book every 
aspect of the problem of homosexuality is dealt with 
in a compendious and comprehensive manner. The 
first part .. . deals specifically with the nature, causa- 
tion and treatment of homosexuality. The second 
part ... presents a general survey of the whole sub- 
ject, with special references to the psychological and 
psychopathological foundations . . . it briefly sum- 
marizes contributors from world-wide sources and 
international authorities. The third part contains a 
summary and discussion of the report of the British 
Parliamentary Committee on Homosexuality . . . the 
Wolfenden Report.” A nearly complete text of the 
report is appended. 44 references.—H. P. David. 


5661. Coolidge, John C., Hahn, Pauline B., & 
Peck, Alice L. School phobia: Neurotic crisis or 
way of life. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 296- 
306.—Among the cases of school phobia in the present 
study, there seems to be 2 trends; in the neurotic 
group the symptom is in the context of an otherwise 
fairly sound personality, while in the characterologi- 
cal group the symptom is one aspect of a more wide- 
spread and insidious disturbance. As illustration the 
authors present excerpts from the record of a family 
where 2 daughters develop school phobias, one the 
neurotic type and the other the characterological. 
Each girl reflected the special part of mother that was 
highlighted by reality events during that daughter’s 
crucial developmental years.—R. E. Perl. 
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5662. Gibbs, Jack Porter. A sociological study 
of suicide. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3112-3i13. 
—Abstract. 

5663. Gilman, Leonard. Insomnia and its rela- 
tion to dreams. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 
1958. 237 p. $4.95.—An introduction to psychody- 
namics for the insomniac in everyday language. In- 
somnia is frequently the outcome of threats to the self 
which stem in large part from repressed libidinal 
tendencies and unconscious moral standards in con- 
flict. The insomnia involves a fear of increased per- 
sonal closeness to the conflict during sleep. Dreams 
often afford a clear expression of these conflicts which 
the insomniac can learn to understand and resolve 
through psychotherapy.—E. W. Eng. 

5664. Grygier, T. G. Psychometric aspects of 
homosexuality. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 514-526.— 
A review of the literature on the measurement of per- 
sonality factors, including self-description inventories, 
drawing tests, and projective techniques suggests that 
no exact measures of the direction of sexual attrac- 
tion are available at present. 67 references.—W’. L. 
Wilkins. ; 

5665. Harris, Daniel H., & Firestone, Richard 
W. Are enuretics suitable for the armed services? 
J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 91-93—“Data on 182 
Marine recruits with recent histories of enuresis were 
. .. presented which supported the authors’ contention 
that as a group, these men are not the military misfits 
they are often assumed to be. This was evidenced in 
part by the fact that 70.99% of them were apparently 
still performing adequately in a duty status 18 months 
after induction.” Over 80% of those discharged 
were discharged during the first 3 months in service. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


5666. Janssen, Ingeborg. Beurteilung der Zeu- 


gentiichtigkeit eines 13-jahrigen Madchens. (De- 
termination of a 13-year-old girl’s credibility.) Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 20-30.—This is a case 
study of a 13-year-old girl who claimed to have been 
sexually attacked. Psychological evaluation included 
social history, Wechsler, Color Pyramids, Z Test, 
and Rorschach. Analysis of test findings, suggesting 
“marked signs of maladjustment” and doubtful credi- 
bility were eventually sustained by the girl’s repudia- 
tion of her original story. English and French sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

5667. Lester, Milton. The analysis of an un- 
conscious beating fantasy in a woman. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 22-31.—Recounts analysis of 
woman whose desires to be beaten were related to 
oedipal conflict; and then concludes, “Freud thought 
that beating fantasies are more prevalent than is gen- 
erally supposed. . . . To some degree the need to feel 
beaten and the pleasure in it persist in the woman’s 
post-oedipal development.” These tendencies con- 
tribute to traits, some positive, some negative, which 
are considered characteristically feminine. Some of 
these are far removed from pathology, as is the in- 
fluence of these tendencies in developing the female 
mode of sexual receptivity —G. Elias. 

5668. Lichtenberg, Philip. A definition and 
analysis of depression. AMA‘ Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 77, 519-527.—Incidental observations 
made in studies on cooperation and of work habits 
of depressed patients in occupational therapy pro- 
grams led to the development of a conceptual model 
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of depressions therewith making feasible “the experi- 
mental production of depression, its equivalents or 
its various components.” It is proposed that “de- 
pression be seen as a manifestation of felt hopeless- 
ness regarding the attainment of goals when responsi- 
bility for the hopelessness is attributed to one’s per- 
sonal defects.” The nature and development of ex- 
pectancies regarding goal obtainment set the stage for 
3 types of depressive reactions as seen in the conven- 
tional view of psychopathology, i.e., neurotic, agi- 
tated, and retarded. These and other tenets are dis- 
cussed in relation to research in small groups where 
depressive behavior can in mild degrees be induced. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

5669. Manfredini, Jurandyr. 
alcoolismo Psicopatico no Brasil. (The incidence 
of psychopathic alcoholism in Brazil.) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 141-151.—Incidence of alcoholism 
leading to mental and/or physical deterioration in 
northern and southern Brazilian climes is used to 
support hypothesis that such deterioration, contrary 
to what is popularly believed, occurs with greater fre- 
quency in cooler climates (southern Brazil) than in 
a more tropical climate (northern Brazil).—G. S. 
Wieder. 

5670. Offenkrantz, William; Church, Edwin, & 
Elliott, Robert. Psychiatric management of sui- 
cide problems in military service. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 114, 33-41.—Data are presented com- 
paring a group of outpatients who had either threat- 
ened or attempted suicide with a similar number of 
nonsuicidal patients selected at random from the files 
of the same mental hygiene clinic. Biographical and 
behavioral comparisons are presented and a program 
of management of such cases is outlined—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5671. Parrish, Henry M. Epidemiology of sui- 
cide among college students. Vale J. Biol. Med., 
1957, 29, 585-595.—Suicide accounted for 12% of the 
209 deaths among Yale students from 1920-1955. 
The death rate from suicide did not differ significantly 
from a comparable national suicide rate. Financial, 
sexual, scholastic, and family problems were impor- 
tant sources of stress; 40% of the group of suicides 
had been referred for psychiatric treatment.—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

5672. Rado, Sandor. Narcotic bondage: A gen- 
eral theory of the dependence on narcotic drugs. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 165-170.—Starting 
from clinical observations, a theory of narcotic bond- 
age is developed which works through a “presumed 
predisposition, sensitization, narcotic pleasure-effect, 
intoxication, craving for elation, delusion, and fail- 
ure of conscience,” after which this pathology is re- 
lated to the organism’s hedonic organization.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5673. Raskin, Herbert A., Petty, Thomas A., & 
Warren, Max. A suggested approach to the prob- 
lem of narcotic addiction. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
113, 1089-1094.—The experiences of the Narcotics 
Clinic of the Detroit Department of Health are re- 
counted and their implications for a program of 
treatment of the narcotic addict are spelled out.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

5674. Thoma, Helmut. Maéannlicher Transvesti- 
tismus und das Verlangen nach Geschlechtsum- 
wandlung. (Male transvestism and the desire for 
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change of sex.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 81-124.— 
Recent studies indicate that transvestism, like homo- 
sexuality, cannot be based on physiological inter- 
sexuality, either chromosomal or endocrine. The 
psychoanalytic treatment of a 21-year-old male trans- 
vestite revealed the central importance of a phantasy 
identification with mother and sister as a defense 
against anxieties from various levels of development. 
“Beauty” served as narcissistic magic against infantile 
anxieties, a beauty which the patient realized when 
clad as a woman. Therapy with such patients has a 
chance for success only when carried out inside an 
institution to minimize the possibilities and conse- 
quences of “acting out” during treatment. English 
summary. 66 references.—E. W. Eng. 

5675. Trice, Harrison M. Identifying the prob- 
lem drinker on the job. Personnel, 1957, 33, 527- 
533.—Since most companies are not aware that they 
have alcoholic employees until it is too late, this study 
attempts to offer some clues for identifying the prob- 
lem drinker. On-the-job and off-the-job clues are 
discussed.—V. M. Staudt. 

5676. van Krevelen, D. Arn. Betteln im Kinde- 
salter. (Begging in childhood.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1957, 24, 33-42.—An 8-year-old girl, eldest of 6 chil- 
dren, of a good family and of average intelligence, 
begs on the street with considerable success, giving 
her winnings to other children in the form of gifts. 
Personality revealed a need for self-assertion as a 
component of an hysterical structure enhanced by out- 
side influences. As compensation for a love deficit, 
she begged the favor of narcissistic object cathexis. 
English, French, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5677. Wilensky, Harold. A factorial study of 
behavioral and psychological measures of anxiety. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 216.—Brief report. 


(See also Abstracts 5280, 5634, 5639) 


Sreecn DIsorpers 


5678. Anderson, Virgil A. The speech handi- 
capped child in the classroom. Education, 1956, 77, 
103-107.—The author points out the serious responsi- 
bility of the teacher to assist the child to overcome 
his speech handicap before it can exert its adverse 
influence on his school progress, his social matura- 
tion, and his personality development. Pertinent 
points included in the discussion are: (1) relieving 
the child’s apprehension concerning his speech dif- 
ficulties; (2) insuring desirable attitudes and re- 
sponses toward the stutterer on the part of his class- 
mates; (3) coping with the problem of whether to 
excuse or not to excuse the stutterer from oral recita- 
tion; and (4) recognition of the fact that a basic 
speech handicap may function toward retardation of 
the child in other areas.—S. M. Amatora. 

5679. Baumler, Friedrich. Mehrdimensionale 
Stottererbehandlung von Kindern und Jugend- 
lichen in Sprachheilgruppen. (Multidimensional 
treatment of stuttering children and adolescents in 
speech therapy groups.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 7, 99-104.—Because stuttering may be 
the result of many different factors, a multidimen- 
sional approach is advised. A useful method consist- 
ing of the following exercises is described: correct 
breathing, singing and melodic speaking, recitation 
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of poems accompanied with rhythmic body move- 
ments, the basic elements of autogenous training, and 
play therapy.—E. W’. Eng. 

5680. Brutten, Eugene Jerome. A colorimetric 
anxiety measure of stuttering and expectancy 
adaptation. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2707- 
2708.—Abstract. 

5681. Luchsinger, R. Agrammatismus und Dys- 
lalie bei eineiigen Zwillingen. (Agrammatism and 
dyslalia in identical twins.) Acta genet. med. gemel- 
lolog., 1957, 6, 247-254.—2 cases are reported of 
monozygotic twin pairs with a history of retarded 
speech and stammering followed by concordent agram- 
matism. A survey of a number of twin pairs reveal, 
however, discordance in speech development, in stam- 
mering and in language proficiency. Agrammatism 
is therefore a genotypical trait. English, French, 
and Italian summaries.—D. A. Santora. 

5682. Schlanger, Bernard B., & Gottsleben, Rob- 
ert H. Analysis of speech defects among the in- 
stitutional mentally retarded. Train. Sch. Bull., 
1957, 54, 5-8.—“Frequent speech examinations over 
a period of several years were giver’ to 516 mentally 
retarded residents of The Training School. The in- 
cidence of speech defects in the population was ascer- 
tained. Speech defects in the clinical subgroups of 
mental retardation were also noted. 79% of the 
population demonstrated varying degrees of speech 
defectiveness in one or more speech areas. The 
Mongoloids and Organics were the most seriously 
handicapped groups in speech. The Familial group 


was least handicapped.—l’. M. Staudt. 
Siegel, Gerald M. An investigation of 


5683. 
dysphasic speech performance in response to 
visual word stimuli. Dissertation Abst., 1957, 17, 
3127.—Abstract. 

5684. v. Stockert, F. G. Zum gegenwéartigen 
Stand der Aphasieforschung. (To the present state 
of aphasia research.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 114—123.—The important con- 
tributions to aphasia research are reviewed. While 
classical aphasia teaching still provides the basis, two 
seemingly divergent, but equally essential lines of re- 
search have developed in recent decades: psychologi- 
cal analysis and neurological methodology. Sensory 
components in aphasia disorders have been studied 
through analysis of auditory changes. Russian sum- 
mary. 48 references.—C. 7. Bever. 

5685. Wolf, Nikolaus. Uber bildnerische Aus- 
drucksweisen Sprachgehemmter. (On pictorial ex- 
pressions of individuals with speech impediments. ) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 89-95. 
—Although much attention has been given to draw- 
ings of neurotics and psychotics, the literature does 
not contain any references on drawings of individuals 
with speech problems. This is the first of 2 articles 
devoted to a detailed case study of an 18-year-oid male 
stutterer whose personality problems are projected in 
a series of his drawings.—E. Schwerin. 

5686. Wolf, Nikolaus. Uber bildnerische Aus- 
drucksweisen Sprachgehemmter. (On pictorial ex- 
pressions of individuals with speech impediments.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 120- 
126.—3 additional brief case studies illustrate the 
previously discussed assumption that individuals with 
speech problems frequently project their personality 
problems in drawings. These drawings are expres- 
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sions of the unconscious, and as such are the direct 
expression of the existing dynamic personality prob- 
lem. However, these expressions of the unconscious 
consist not only of repressed material but also con- 
tain newly created positive aspects of the personality. 
37 references.—E. Schwerin. 

Crime & DELINQUENCY 

5687. Allison, Sarah Gilleland. Parent and peer- 
group friend attitudes as they relate to the self- 
concept of the juvenile delinquent. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 3086-3087.—Abstract. 

5688. Bennett, Lawrence A., & Rudoff, Alvin. 
Evaluation of modified administration of the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory. /. clin. Psychol., 
1957, 13, 303-304.—The California Psychological In- 
ventory was given under 2 conditions in counter- 
balanced order to 200 institutionalized delinquents. 
The conditions were reading the test to themselves 
vs. having the test read to them. All Ss had at least 
seventh grade reading ability. As measured by Du 
Mas’ coefficient of profile similarity, 95% of the in- 
dividual profiles were very similar under the 2 condi- 
tions.—L. B. Heathers. 

5689. Bowman, Peter W. The defective delin- 
quent. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 147-151.—In- 
adequacies of defining and handling the “defective 
delinquent” are discussed and a suggested revision in 
orientation, management, and treatment programs is 
indicated.—N. H. Pronko. 

5690. Cabello, Vicente P. Reacciones diferidas 
en los delitos por emocidén violenta. (Delayed re- 
actions of violent emotion in criminals.) Acta neu- 


ropsiquiat. Argent., 1957, 3, 31-36—Through 2 il- 


lustrative criminal case histories, the distinction is 
made between deferred emotional reaction and de- 
layed violent emotion. In the former, the emotions 
coincide with stimulation and persist until the physi- 
cal aggressive act occurs; in the latter, the emotion 
itself does not appear until sometime after the pro- 
voking situation. 4 criteria for distinguishing de- 
ferred emotion are given: (a) exaltation of feelings, 
(b) inhibition of intellectual functions, (c) predomi- 
natance of autonomic activity, and (d) constitutional 
schizothymic elements.—L. G. Datta. 

5691. De Waele, J. P. Les deux Rorschach d’un 
parricide: Contribution a l'étude de l'état danger- 
eux. (Two Rorschachs from a parricide: Contribu- 
tion to the study of “danger states.” Acta neurol. 
belg., 1957, 57, A general concept of 
“danger state” is described, this referring to a con- 
dition in which the patient presents indications of 
homicidal or suicidal behavior. The present paper 
is a detailed biography of a patient convicted of 
murder and serves as a preliminary to a presentation 
of two Rorschach protocols in a second paper.—B. A. 
Maher. 

5692. De Waele, J. P. Les deux Rorschach 
d’un parricide; contribution 4 l'étude de Il’état: 
suite et fin. (Two Rorschachs from a parricide; 
contribution to the study of “danger states”: Con- 
clusion.) Acta neurol. belg., 1957, 57, 263-304.—In 
this paper, the second of 2, complete Rorschach pro- 
tocols are given for a patient who was convicted of 
murder. The first was administered before the crime 
when the patient was hospitalized, the second after 
his arrest. The author concludes that the data from 
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the first protocol do not permit prediction of the later 
homicidal act. English summary.—B. A. Maher. 


5693. Drechsler, Julius. Erziehungsschuld und 
Elternmord. (Faults in education in relation to 
murder of parents.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 136- 
144.—The case history of a 20-year-old dental tech- 
nician who murdered his parents is used to show how 
neglect and mistakes in education are responsible 
for the tragedy.—W. J. Koppitz. 

5694. England, Ralph W., Jr. What is responsi- 
ble for satisfactory probation and post-probation 
outcome? J. crim. Law Criminol., 1957, 47, 667- 
676.—Study of the closed files of 490 cases with post- 
probation periods of at least 6 years indicated that 
by 1951 17.7% had again been convicted. Evidence 
indicated that this group had not been subjected to 
“intensive, individualized social case work procedures, 
but were simply exposed to routine surveillance of 
slightly varying degrees of intensity, with incidental 
and . . . superficial aids being extended to about 44 
of them.” The author “favors” the view that re- 
cidivism rates “are not significantly associated with 
the quality of the probation to which offenders are 
subjected.” Since probation deals mainly with first 
offenders, it may well be that the relatively uniform 
success-rates (with probation) around the world re- 
flect the effectiveness of exposure to surveillance 
under suspended sentence.—L. A. Pennington. 

5695. Gibbens, T. C. N. The sexual behaviour 
of young criminals. /. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 527- 
540.—Typical of the sexual history of 200 delinquents 
age 16 to 21 was a tendency to lose interest after a 
history of early promiscuity—less active lads give 
up early friendships with girls and drift into de- 
linquency. Intact but unsatisfactory homes are 
typical—_W. L. Wilkins. 

5696. Higgins, Lois Lundell, & Fitzpatrick, Ed- 
ward A. Criminology and crime prevention. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing, 1958. xii, 471 p. 
$8.50.—A police official and an educator here discuss 
in 26 chapters and 2 appendices the varied aspects 
of contemporary crime in the United States for the 
college student, the police officer, the citizen, and 
parents. “The book rejects the generally held de- 
terministic and fatalistic views in this field ... (and) 
it rejects the too frequent oversimplification of the 
causes of crime and delinquency in our social dis- 
cussion.”—L. A. Pennington. 

5697. Ilichmann-Christ, A. Zur _ forensisch- 
kriminologischen und psychopathologischen Beur- 
teilung der heranwachsenden Sittlichkeitsver- 
brecher. (Concerning the forensic-criminological 
and psychopathological evaluation of the juvenile 
sexual offender.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1957, 6, 83-89.—According to the German 
juvenile code, the evaluation of a juvenile sexual 
offense is based primarily on the personality of the 
offender rather than on the act itself. The im- 
plications of this practice with respect to various 
kinds kinds of sexual offenses is discussed in detail. 
19 references.—E. Schwerin. 

5698. Kaplan, Maurice; Ryan, John F., Nathan, 
Edward, & Bairos, Marion. The control of act- 
ing out in the psychotherapy of delinquents. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 1108-1114.—The thesis 
is developed that acting out in the delinquent is anti- 
thetical to psychotherapy and that agencies involved 
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in rehabilitating delinquents should take such atti- 
tudes and activities into account since they bear a 
reciprocal relationship with their own aims and 
goals. —N. H. Pronko. 

5699. Marshall, Kenneth E. Working with a 
street gang. Autonomous Groups Bull., 1955-56, 11 
(2 & 3), 7-10.—This street-club worker’s experience 
with the “Boppers” shows that, with the development 
of constructive interest and increased status through 
the social activities of the club, the boys’ need for 
maintaining a reputation through street fighting di- 
minished. The boys developed new interests and 
learned democratic skills —<A. W. Halpin. 

5700. Martin, John M. A county-wide delin- 
quency recording system. J/. crim. Law Criminol., 
1957, 47, 682-687.—The members of the Juvenile 
Study Committee in St. Joseph County, Indiana, de- 
veloped a “preliminary bookkeeping operation neces- 
sary to the development of a systematic and informed 
approach to the prevention and control of delin- 
quency in their community.” Their method is de- 
scribed and its rationale set forth —L. 4. Pennington. 

5701. Morrice, J. K. W. The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory in recidivist prison- 
ers. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 632-635.—For 24 Ss 
in prison high F scores may not be so much an index 
of scale invalidity as of personality disorder of re- 
cidivist criminals in prison—W. L. Wilkins. 

5702. Morris, Terence. The criminal area: A 
study in social ecology. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1958. xiii, 202 p. $5.00.—This book’s 11 


chapters present, first, a critical evaluation of 19th 


century ecological studies (Mayhew, among others) 
and of the more recent approaches by the Chicago 
School of social behavior (Ross, Park, Thomas, 
Shaw) (6 chs.). Second, the author “presents the 
results of his own ecological study of crime in the 
Borough of Croydon, England” (1953-1955). The 
conclusion is reached that delinquency is a function 
of social class and is also related to aspects of housing 
and social policy. These findings are discussed in 
relation to problems of scientific methodology and to 
governmental policy. —L. A. Pennington. 

5703. Neavles, Jack C., & Winokur, George. 
The hot-rod driver. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 
28-35.—“One kind of juvenile delinquent, the hot- 
rod driver, is delineated with the use of a case study 
and material gleaned from thirty similar boys that 
were seen in psychotherapy. Some of the dynamics 
in these cases are described and discussed.”—Wi’. A. 
Varvel. 

5704. Nye, F. Ivan, & Short, James F., Jr. Scal- 
ing delinquent behavior. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 
22, 326-331.—The development of a scale for delin- 
quency.—G. H. Frank. 

5705. Ochroch, Ruth. An evaluation of com- 
parative changes in personality in adolescent de- 
linquent boys and girls in a residential treatment 
setting. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2679.—Ab- 
stract. 

5706. Reifen, David. Sexual offenses against 
children: A new method of investigation in Israel. 
World ment. Hith, 1957, 9, 74-82.—Traditionally, 
“the focus of the investigation is to gather material 
in order to bring about a conviction of the offender. 
No particular attention is paid to the emotional up- 
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heavals for the child concerned” in the legal pro- 
cedures and court appearances involved. This pro- 
tection for children was put in force in Israel in 1955 
by the Law of Evidence Revision, the main purpose 
of which is to keep children (against whom sexual 
offenses have been committed and who are) under 
fourteen years of age out of court. A Youth Ex- 
aminer system works with the child, obtains and 
evaluates the case materials, and the Youth Examiner 
personally presents court evidence —J. C. Franklin. 


5707. von Hentig, Hans. Probleme des Freis- 
pruchs beim Morde. (Problems of acquittal in 
trials for murder.) Titibingen, Germany: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1957. 64 p. 3.80 DM.—The psychology of 
murder trials is dominated on the one hand by the 
classic maxim of law, “If there is doubt, favor the 
suspect”; on the other hand community pressure for 
retribution creates dramatic tension and encourages 
psychological manipulation by the professional an- 
tagonists. This distorts purely objective fact-finding. 
A few sections of the booklet are dealing with the 
act of murder and the circumstances which hinder its 
secure reconstruction in court. Then the social roles 
in which the culprit and the victim, the prosecution 
and the defence, and the expert witness are cast are 
analyzed. Psychological effects of the passage of 
time upon evidence, and the social and personal pres- 
sures exerted upon accused persons after acquittal 
are also considered. The sociopsychological gen-' 
eralizations are based on European’ and American 
acquittal cases —A. Kapos. 

5708. Whelan, Ralph. Redirecting teen-age 
gangs. Autonomous Groups Bull., 1955-56, 11(2 & 
3), 2-7.—The New York City Youth Board has de 
veloped a “street club” method in which the social 
worker seeks out antisocial adolescent groups in their 
vwn habitat and works with them there. This ap- 
proach can prevent or mediate intergang conflict; it 
is the most effective method presently known for 
redirecting the antisocial activities of street clubs.— 
A, W. Halpin. 


(See also Abstracts 5051, 5280, 5520, 5792) 


PsyYCHOSES 


5709. Adam, J., & Mitchell, R. G. The urinary 
excretion of histamine in schizophrenia. /. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1957, 20, 114-116.—‘“F ree his- 
tamine was measured in the urine of 16 men with 
schizophrenia, before and after the subcutaneous in- 
jection of histamine. Values for the basal excretion 
of free histamine and the percentage of the injected 
dose which was excreted did not differ significantly 
from those recorded for healthy men. When the his- 
taminase-inhibiting drug, aminoguanidine, was given 
before injecting the histamine, the mean percentage 
of the dose excreted increased from 0.93 to 2.68, a 
change comparable with that occurring in healthy 
men. No abnormality of histamine metabolism has 
therefore been found in schizophrenia, and it appears 
that the increased tolerance of histamine shown by 
schizophrenics is part of a general lack of tissue re- 
sponsiveness.”—M. L. Simmel. 

5710. Altshuler, Kenneth Z. Genetic elements 
in schizophrenia: A review of the literature and 
resumé of unsolved problems. Eugen. Quart., 1957, 
4, 92-98.—Investigative procedures of genetic studies 
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of twins have included: (1) the pedigree or family- 
history method; (2) statistically corrected expectancy 
(or prevalence) of schizophrenia in a comparison of 
different groups of relatives of schizophrenics with 
the general population; (3) the comparative study of 
twins. All studies have found increased expectancy 
rates for relatives as compared with the generality, 
the highest being with one-egg twins. The explana- 
tion of the mode of transmission of the common 
genetic factor must await final clarification through 
biochemical identification of what is transmitted. 62 
references.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

5711. Bash,K.W. Zur Psychopathologie akuter 
symptomatischer Psychosen. (On the psycho- 
pathology of acute symptomatic psychoses.) Nerven- 
arst, 1957, 28, 193-199.—In the light of 40 of his 
own cases, the author discusses the pertinent classical 
German literature and arrives at a subdivision of the 
organic brain syndrome into coherent and incoherent 
forms. The coherent forms (‘Dammerzustande” and 
hallucinoses) show greater narrowing of the scope 
of consciousness and more disturbance of affect, 
while the incoherent ones (primarily the amentias 
and deliriums) are characterized by impairment of 
consciousness, of memory, of orientation and a gen- 
eral deterioration of mental structure. 19 references. 

-M. Kaelbling. 

5712. Baumler, Fr. Psychodiagnostische Unter- 
suchungen bei einem 12-jaéhrigen schizophrenen 
Madchen: Ein Beitrag zur Psychodiagnostik von 
Psychosen im Kindesalter. (A _psychodiagnostic 
study of a 12-year-old schizophrenic girl: A con- 
tribution . the psychodiagnosis of childhood psy- 
choses. ) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, §, 114-122.— 
Che clinical contribution to the Rorschach and Tree 
tests to psychodiagnostics is demonstrated in a case 
study. However, in the absence of statistical data, 
results obtained cannot be generalized. Kretschmer’s 
multidimensional diagnosis, using both cross-sectional 
examinations and longitudinal observations, appears 
particularly appropriate for the study of childhood 
psychoses. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

5713. Bogen-Tietz, Esther, & Jordan, Jo H. 
Rapid treatment of the psychotic patient inte- 
grating electronarcosis and psychoanalytic psycho- 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 68-72.—A 
program utilizing electronarcosis to facilitate a con- 
comitant use of dynamic psychotherapy with psychotic 
patients is described and illustrated by three case his- 
tories.—N. H. Pronko. 

5714. Boling, Lenore; Ryan, William, & Green- 
blatt, Milton. Insulin treatment of psychotic pa- 
tients: Comparative results with deep- and light- 
coma treatment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 
1009-1012.—In a series of 73 psychotic patients 
treated with insulin, alternate patients received deep 
and light coma therapy. Therapeutic results were 
determined in terms of immediate clinical and psy- 
chological improvement and by a follow-up study. 
The criteria employed showed no difference between 
the results of light and deep insulin coma therapy.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5715. Cavanaugh, David K. An investigation 
of motivation and content as factors influencing 
the performance of schizophrenics on concept 
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formation tasks. Jisseriation Abstr. 1957, 17, 
3088-—3089.—A bstract. 

5716. Costa, Joseph S., Nenno, Robert P., 
Schreiner, George E., & Berman, Leonard. Some 
observations of a case of bromide intoxication un- 
dergoing hemodialysis. Amer. /. Psychiat., 1957, 
113, 1030-1031.—Psychiatric observations are re- 
ported on a patient with bromide-induced psychosis 
who was treated by hemodialysis —N. H. Pronko. 

5717. Degwitz, Rudolf. Die Verminderung der 
aktiven Blutmenge bei symptomatischen Kreislauf- 
psychosen. (Decrease of amount of active blood in 
symptomatic psychoses due to circulatory disorders. ) 
Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 28-30.—Uncomplicated cardiac 
decompensation cases seen on the medical service 
were compared with 17 cases from the psychiatric 
ward in which the mental disturbance was associated 
with an organic brain syndrome. The main differ- 
ences found were as follows: (1) The psychiatric 
patients were about 17 years older; (2) hypertension 
was the main cause of their decompensation; (3) 
they showed no edema; (4) their circulatory blood 
volume was lower than normal.—M. Kaelbling. 

5718. Elkes, Charmian. Rauwolfia alkaloids and 
reserpine in the treatment of the chronic psychotic 
patient. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 464-474.—Although 
for many patients the improvement is only slight, it 
is sufficient so that psychotherapy and group therapy 
on the ward become possible, even with previously in- 
accessible patients. 20 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

5719. Ellsworth, Robert B., & Clark, Lincoln D. 
Prediction of the response of chronic schizo- 
phrenics to drug therapy: A preliminary report 
on the relationship between palmar sweat and the 
behavioral effects of tranquilizing drugs. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 59-61.—30 regressed schizophren- 
ics were divided into 3 groups; these groups were 
given moderate doses of reserpine, chlorpromazine, 
or a combination of these 2 drugs during a 13-week 
period. Palmar sweat prints were taken 3 times prior 
to therapy as well as during therapy. Correlations 
between pre-drug variability in palmar sweating and 
behavioral scores were positive and significant for 
each drug separately but not for the combined dosage. 
Though the N’s for these comparisons were very 
small, it appeared that high variability groups re- 
sponded more favorably to chlorpromazine than reser- 
pine; low variability groups, to the drugs combined. 
The measures used to assess behavioral change are 
not discussed.—L. B. Heathers. 


5720. Erlikh, V., & Garantova, Z. Issledovanie 
reaktivnosti bol’nykh gipertonicheskoi bolenzn’iu 
i lechenie ikh dlitel’nym snom. (Study of the re- 
activity of hypertonic sufferers and their treatment 
by means of prolonged sleep.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 547-553.—By means of the “as- 
sociative experiment” it was found that the latent 
period of response to a given word was increased in 
subjects with “comparatively weak process of in- 
ternal inhibition,” that which is characteristic of 
the hypertonic patient. Sleep therapy “strengthens 
the associations which arise between words.”—/. D. 
London. 

5721. Feldman, Paul E. Clinical evaluation of 
Pacatal. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 143-146.— 
A series of 130 chronically psychotic patients were 
administered Pacatal. Experiences are reported in 
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the method of evaluation of response to Pacatal, ad- 
ministration, precautions, and side effects—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5722. Fish, F. J. The classification of schizo- 
phrenia: The views of Kleist and his co-workers. 
J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 443—463.—Karl Kleist recog- 
nizes four types: catatonia, hebephrenia, paranoid, 
and those in whom speech and thought are confused. 
For each of these the varieties are discussed with 
clinical evidence, genetic loadings, and atypicalities. 
18 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5723. Flament, J. La fabulation dans le syn- 
drome de Korsakow d’étiologie traumatique. 
(Confabulation in Korsakow’s syndrome of trauma- 
tic origin.) Acta neurol. beig., 1957, 57, 119-161.— 
A case of post-traumatic Korsakow’s syndrome is 
described in detail. Confabulation by the patient 
was related to the details of the accident and his own 
previous life experiences. Observation of this case, 
and 19 others reported in the literature lead the 
author to conclude that confabulation of the details of 
the accident is common to the majority of such cases, 
a conclusion which is counter to the usual. The in- 
fluence of the patients affective life is evaluated as it 
affects his confabulations. 47-item bibliography.— 
B. A. Maher. 

5724. Foundeur, Marvin; Fixsen, Carl; Triebel, 
William A., & White, Mary Alice. Postpartum 
mental illness: A controlled study. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 503-512.—Exploratory 
study of 100 experimental and 100 control patients 
indicated that postpartum illness was “not a disease 
entity in itself’ and that in terms of diagnosis and 
prognosis the experimental group did not differ “from 
any other group of female patients admitted for 
mental illnesses occurring at the same age.”—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5725. Heath, Robert G., Martens, Sten; Leach, 
Byron E., Cohen, Matthew, & Angel, Charles. 
Effect on behavior in humans with the adminis- 
tration of taraxein. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
14-24.—A protein substance, taraxein, extracted from 
the serum of schizophrenic patients, was injected into 
prison volunteers who fell into the diagnostic cate- 
gory of psychopathic personality and into 3 non- 
prison subjects. Results showed that “all patients 
receiving taraxein developed symptoms which have 
been described for schizophrenia.” General and spe- 
cific reactions as well as complications are discussed. 
—N.H. Pronko. 

5726. Hotchkiss, Georgina. The psychiatric pa- 
tient’s visitors. Nurs. Outlook, 1956, 4, 343-346. 
—The author reports a study of detailed observation 
of the behavior of a group of acutely disturbed women 
patients with their visitors. Included are: (1) the 
kind of interaction between patient and visitor, (2) 
degree of participation in each given type of action, 
(3) topics discussed, (4) apparent effect on each 
participant, and (5) follow-up observations for 12 
out of 14 possible visiting hours in a single sample 
week. Results of the study are analyzed in detail.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

5727. Jaco, E. Gartly. Social factors in mental 
disorders in Texas. Soc. Probl., 1957, 4, 322-328. 
—3 major hypotheses were studied: (1) the prob- 
ability of acquiring a psychosis is not random or 
equal among subgroups of the population; (2) in- 
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habitants of different areas exhibit different inci- 
dences of psychosis; and (3) persons with different 
social affiliations or attributes have different inci- 
dences of psychosis. The findings support these hy- 
potheses. Age, sex, and ethnicity were controlled. 
The relationship of industrialization, anomie, and 
enculturation to differences in the incidence of psy- 
chosis was also discussed. 15 references—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

5728. Kelsey, Frances O., Gullock, Alvin H., & 
Kelsey, F. Ellis. Thyroid activity in hospitalized 
sychiatric patients: Relation of dietary iodine to 
fis uptake. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 
77, 543-548.—Study of patients and their controls 
before and after the routine introduction of iodized 
salt to their diets, indicated that “the preliminary 
high uptakes were due to an iodine deficiency rather 
than to any abnormality in thyroid function associated 
with the mental status of the patients.” This finding 
is discussed in relation to other studies where in- 
vestigators have reported abnormalities in thyroid 
function in psychiatric patients—L. A. Pennington. 


5729. Kisker, K. P. Dynamische Topologie und 
Psychopathologie der Schizophrenien. (Dynamic 
topology and psychopathology of the schizophrenias. ) 
Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 199-206.—An extensive case 
history of a paranoid schizophrenic is discussed by the 
author with reference to the dynamic psychopathology 
of K. Lewin and other German theoreticians. Cer- 
tain principles for the systematic study of the varia- 
bility of symptoms of schizophrenia and of the co- 
ordinated “topological” relations are discussed. The 
author advocates the use of phenomenological analy- 
sis, observation of behavior and situational experi- 
ments with variations of conditions of social psy- 
chology. Diagrams illustrate certain points of the 
text. 33 references—M. Kaelbling. 

5730. Klugman, Samuel F. A study of the in- 
terest profile of a psychotic group and its bearing 
on interest-personality theory. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1957, 17, 55-64.—Except for the mechanical 
area no significant mean differences were found be- 
tween a group of 100 psychotic hospitalized veterans 
and Kuder’s base group on the Kuder Preference 
Record, whereas Steinberg had noted significant dif- 
ferences between a group of 50 neurotic W. W. II 
veterans drawn from guidance center counselees and 
Kuder’s base group. Since Klugman’s psychotic 
group were in remission and about to be discharged, 
their mental health may have been better than the 
neurotics tested by Steinberg. The similarity to the 
normal group in the Kuder profile may have also been 
coincidental, or the lack of differences may be in- 
terpreted to encouraging the use of inventory results 
with psychotics in remission. 24 references.—IlV. 
Coleman. 

5731. Kras, Shari. A discussion group for seri- 
ously disturbed mental patients. /mnt. J. soc. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 2, 299-303.—Discussion groups provide 
social training and rehabilitation for mental patients 
and are found to be useful as a treatment method.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

5732. Krawiecki, J. A., Couper, L., & Walton, 
D. The efficacy of parentrovite in the treatment 
of a group of senile psychotics. /. ment. Sci., 1957, 
103, 601-605.—Clinical improvement and measured 
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gains on the Wechsler Memory Scale typified 25 cases 
compared with controls.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5733. Lafferty, C. R., Knox, Wilma J., & Malone, 
Mona C. Schizophrenia in relation to blood 
groups ABO and blood types Rh.D. and MN. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 1117.—The blood 
groups ABO and the blood types Rh.D., M, and N 
of 500 schizophrenics were compared with similar 
blood groups and blood types of a group of normal 
controls. While no clear cut correlations were ob- 
served, a suggestive trend was noted.—N. H. Pronko. 

5734. Leiberman, D. M., Hoenig, J.. & Auer- 
bach, I. The effect of insulin coma and E.C.T. 
on the three-year prognosis of schizophrenia. /. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1957, 20, 108-113.— 
“The clinical outcome, 3 years after admission, of a 
group of schizophrenic patients who entered the Beth- 
lem Royal and Maudsley Hospital between 1948 and 
1950 is compared with that in a similar group ad- 
mitted to the Maudsley Hospital betweer 1934 and 
1935. The 2 groups are comparable in all relevant 
respects and consist entirely of patients whose illness 
is of less than 12 months’ duration. A _ proportion 
of the patients in the 1948-50 groups received treat- 
ment by insulin coma, E.C.T., or combined therapy. 
The remainder had non-specific treatment. The 1948- 
50 group (particularly the catatonic and atypical sub- 
group) did better than the 1934-35 group, and analy- 
sis suggests that this favorable result can possibly, 
but not certainly, be attributed to the special physical 
methods of treatment. Other possible explanations 
for the different outcome in the 2 groups are dis- 
cussed. The necessity for a controlled therapeutic 
trial of physical treatments in schizophrenia is once 
again demonstrated.” (Authors’ summary.) 15 ref- 
erences.—M. L. Simmel. 

5735. Lemke, Rudolf. Die Sprache bei der de- 
pressiven Verstimmung. (Speech in melancholia.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 
106—114.—Observation of speech, particularly its con- 
tent, assists in the differential diagnosis of reactive 
and endogenous depressions. In “silent depressions” 
affect may be suppressed and only irritability, com- 
plaining, and taciturnity or vegetative disturbances 
determining speech content may appear in the home 
environment. Suicidal indications are discussed. 
Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 


5736. Lorr, Maurice; O’Connor, James P., & 
Stafford, John W. Confirmation of nine psychotic 
symptom patterns. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 252- 
257.—"This study sought to verify by means of mul- 
tiple factor analysis 13 symptom dimensions previ- 
ously identified as characteristic of functional psy- 
chotics. A sample of 116 psychotics from eight 
hospitals were described on 55 rating scales [items] 
taken from two well known rating schedules. The 
scales were intercorrelated and factored by the mul- 
tiple group method. Of the 13 syndromes hypothe- 
sized, 9 were confirmed with only minor modifica- 
tions. Two second order factors extracted were also 
found to resemble factors previously isolated.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5737. Lystad, Mary H. Social mobility among 
selected groups of schizophrenic patients. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 288-292.—Matching a group of 
hospitalized schizophrenic patients with a group of 
non-hospitalized, non-schizophrenic patients in out- 
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patient general medical clinics, for social class, race, 
sex, age, and education, an inverse relationship was 
found between the diagnosis of schizophrenia and 
socio-economic mobility —G. H. Frank. 

5738. McCaffrey, Isabel, & Downing, Joseph. 
The usefulness of ecological analysis in mental 
disease epidemiology. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 
1063-1068.—Studies of the different patterns of eco- 
logical distribution of mental disease with special 
reference to cerebral arteriosclerotic and senile psy- 
choses are subjected to continued analysis. Addi- 
tional findings are reported as well as some argu- 
ments against the use of these findings to suggest 
causative factors in old-age psychoses.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5739. Mariatequi, Javier. Psicopatologia de la 
experimental intoxicacién con la LSD. (The psy- 
chopathology of experimental intoxication with 
LSD.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1956, 19, 474- 
517.—A phenomenological study of the psychophysio- 
logical changes observed during intoxication with di- 
ethyl amide of d-lysergic acid in 5 normal subjects 
and 5 chronic schizophrenic patients. As compared 
to the normal subjects, the schizophrenic patients 
showed greater effects from intoxication. Extensive 
bibliography. English, French, and German sum- 
maries.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5740. Michael, Carmen Miller; Morris, Don P., 
& Soroker, Eleanor. Follow-up study of shy, 
withdrawn children: II. Relative incidence of 
schizophrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 
331-337.—By means of long term follow-up of chil- 
dren seen in the Dallas Child Guidance Clinic, the 
authors are led to the conclusion that there is no 
correlation between introversion and schizophrenia. 
There is not adequate justification for the assertion 
that children who might be classified as introverts are 
more likely to develop schizophrenia than children 
who are extroverts or ambiverts, or that a large pro- 
portion of schizophrenics have introverted prepsy- 
chotic personalities —R. E. Perl. 

5741. Moreno, J. L. odrama of Adolph 
Hitler. Jnt. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 71-80.—The case 
of a mental patient who believes he is Adolph Hitler 
is presented. The course of psychodramatic therapy 
is outlined and illustrated. The use of auxiliary egos 
and an audience is noted. Scenes are presented show- 
ing the stages of the patient’s development to full re- 
covery.—J. W. Meyer. 

5742. Querol, Mariano; Samanez, F., & Almedia, 

. La cloreromacina en el tratamiento de lae 


esquizofrenia y la psicosis mania-codepresiva. 
(The use of chlorpromazine in the treatment of 
schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis.) Rev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1956, 19, 518-536.—A study 
of 26 schizophrenia and 6 manic-depressive patients 


treated by chlorpromazine. The results were so 
favorable that the authors concluded that chlor- 
promazine should be considered a fundamental form 
of treatment in the endogenous psychoses. English, 
French and German summaries.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5743. Quintanilla, Jaime. Psychosis due to 
quinidine intoxication. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
113, 1031-1032.—A psychological disturbance similar 
to a schizophrenic reaction was observed following 
administration of quinidine and is here reported.— 
N. H. Pronko. 
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5744. Rabin, A. I. Time estimation of schizo- 
phrenics and non-psychotics. J. clin. Psycholl., 
1957, 13, 88-90.—“Twenty schizophrenics and 20 non- 
psychotics were asked to estimate periods of time 
that were occupied by fractions of interviews and by 
entire interviews. The medians for the periods esti- 
mated were 34 and 88 minutes. The results justify 
the following conclusions: (1) the judgment of these 
‘long’ time intervals is significantly poorer in schizo- 
phrenics than in non-psychotics; (2) precision and 
direction of error in time estimation tend to be rela- 
tively stable for both groups during the same testing 
period.”—L. B. Heathers. 


5745. Robertson, J. P. S. Mixture of writing 
with drawing as a psychotic behavior. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 54, 127-131.—“Various ways in which 
mental-hospital patients mix writing with their draw- 
ings or paintings are described. Statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the less and the more 
severely disorganized patients are noted. The mo- 
tivations of the behavior are discussed.”—G. E. Row- 
land. 


5746. Robertson, J. P. S. Leisure activities in 
relation to neuropsychiatric diagnosis and treat- 
ment. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 56-58—‘Data 
were examined on the leisure activities prior to first 
admission of 953 neuropsychiatric patients. Variety 
of activities had no relevance to diagnosis or response 
to treatment. . . . Nature of leisure activities there- 
fore would appear to depend mainly on sex, age, 
marital status, education and occupational level.” 
Schizophrenic patients constituted by far the largest 
single group among the psychiatric groups used.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

5747. Robin, A. A. The stabilizing effect of 
occupational therapy on chronic psychotics with 
a tendency to aggressive forms of behaviour. /. 
ment, Sci., 1957, 103, 597-600.—Occupational therapy 
has a more quieting effect on aggressive patients on 
the ward than tranquillizing agents—so when assess- 
ing the results oi effects of tranquillizers this fact 
must be taken into consideration —W. L. Wilkins. 


5748. Rodin, Ernst A., DeJong, Russell N., 
Waggoner, Raymond W., & Bagchi, Basu K. 
Relationship between certain forms cf psycho- 
motor epilepsy and “schizophrenia”: I. Diagnostic 
considerations. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 77, 449-463.—The problem of differential diag- 
nosis is discussed by recourse to 6 case reports, each 
of which appeared “schizophrenic” even though brain 
wave records exhibited disturbances of function in 
the temporal lobe and deeper structures. The sug- 
gestion is made that the term “schizophrenic reac- 
tion” should be divided into “symptomatic” and 
“idiopathic” classes thereby permitting those with 
psychomotor seizures to be more accurately diag- 
nosed. 29 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

5749. Ropschitz, D. H. Folie 4 deux. A case 
of folie imposée 4 quatre and a trois. /. ment. Sci., 
1957, 103, 589-596.—Prolonged social isolation, strong 
emotionalties, domination and forceful suggestion plus 
high submissiveness in the other partner, are im- 
portant. Passionate love with its turmoil of emotions 
and irrationality has some analogies. A single case 
is detailed to illustrate the temporary nature of the 
transmitted psychosis and the fact that in the imposée 
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variety the reaction of the passive partner may be 
hysterical. 19 references —W. L. Wilkins 


5750. Rosner, Burton S., Fierman, Louis B., & 
Kramer, John F. Clinical evaluation of Meratran 
and Frengu uel on a chronic psychotic population. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 993-996.—By use of 
a double-blind procedure, Meratran and Frenquel 
were administered to 63 chronic psychotics. Fren- 
quel produced no changes in rated behavior. Mera- 
tran aggravated social withdrawal and irresponsi- 
bility. Meratran did not increase over-all activity 
and failed to decrease depressive symptoms. Mera- 
tran also tended to increase perceptual distortion in 
certain patients but inhibited hallucinations and dis- 
orientation in a few patients.—N. H. Pronko. 


5751. Sauri, Jorge J. La perspectiva en las 
esquizofrenias. (Perspective in schizophrenics.) 
Acta Neuropsiquidt. Argent., 1957, 3, 65-72.—The 
artistic productions of modern and traditional artists, 
children and schizophrenics were analyzed. “The 
drawings of these psychotics are not primitive but 
regressive. .. .”—L. G. Datta. 


5752. Scott, Edward M., & Douglas, Frederick. 
A comparison of Rorschach and Howard tests on 
a schizophrenic population. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 
13, 79-81.—“Fifty routine, testable schizophrenic pa- 
tients with at least normal intelligence were adminis- 
tered the Rorschach and Howard Tests” in a counter- 
balanced order with one day between testings. The 
Howard produced very significantly more M, color, 
and shading responses, significantly more M — and 
pure C, but not significantly more F — responses. It 
is considered advisable to use both tests on difficult 


diagnostic cases.—L. B. Heathers. 

5753. Semans, Catherine B. Use of the semantic 
differential with lobotomized psychotics. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 264.—Brief report. 


5754. Shipman, William G. Similarity of per- 
sonality in the sociometric preferences of mental 


patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 292-294.—“An 
attempt was made to test ‘the tenet of Szondi Test 
theory that claims mutual preferences will appear 
amongst people of similar personality structure. is 
was done by studying the sociometric preferences of 
38 mental patients, 20 of whom were considered to 
have a paranoid personality and 18 who were consid- 
ered to have a schizoid personality structure. The 
paranoids had a statistically very significant preference 
for each other while the schizoids chose each other 
only to a degree expected by chance. . . . It could 
not be determined whether the unpredicted behavior 
of the schizoids was due to complete emotional with- 
drawal or to relating to others in a manner a8 sar 4 
ent of one’s perception of self in others.’ 
Heathers. 


5755. Silverman, Samuel, & Cutler, Richard E. 
Further observations on su ychotherapy 
of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 
262-276.—In the course of continued psychotherapy 
with the schizophrenic, new and difficult problems 
arise as the patient becomes progressively less re- 
gressed and more communicative. This paper deals 
with the role of supervision in helping the psychia- 
tric resident to contend with these problems. The 
case of a 28-year-old, white, single, male veteran is 
presented.—L. N. Solomon. 
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5756. Simpson, R. W. The effects of pacatal 
on chronic mental illness. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 
610-613.—Results with 50 chronic psychotics sug- 
gests the drug’s utility for control of aggression, im- 
pulsiveness, and over-activity in the worst possible 
hospital sample.—lW. L. Wilkins. 

5757. Smith, Kathleen; Ulett, George A., & 
Johnson, Laverne C. The convulsive threshold 
in schizophrenia. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 77, 528-532.—Through the measurement of the 
convulsive threshold by a photopharmacologic activa- 
tion method applied to 30 patients and to 20 control 
nonschizophrenic Ss, it was found that no significant 
difference obtained in threshold values for the 2 
groups. 21 references—L. A. Pennington. 


5758. Stanishevskaia, N. N. O nekotorykh oso- 
bennostiakh sosudistogo, dvigatel’nogo i dykhatel’- 
nogo komponentov refiektornykh reaktsii u bol’- 
nykh shizofreniei. (On some features of the vascu- 
lar, motor, and respiratory components of reflex 
reactions in schizophrenics.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deia- 
tel’., 1957, 7, 683-688.—In a study of catatonic and 
hallucinatory forms of schizophrenia, it was found 
that conditioned and unconditioned reflex activity are 
disturbed and that vascular and respiratory rhythms 
are deranged. In catatonic stupor the disturbances 
are more pronounced than in hallucinatory-paranoic 
forms of schizophrenia. In the latter motor condi- 
tioned reactions are formed sooner than autonomic 
conditioned reactions. It was observed that, in a 
number of cases exhibiting improvement of the clini- 
cal state, normalization of conditioned-reflex activity 
precedes improvement of the clinical condition.—/. 
D. London, 


5759. Stewart, Horace F., Jr. A note on recall 
patterns using the Bender Gestalt with psychotic 
and non-psychotic patients. /. clin. Psychol., 1957, 
13, 95-97.—“The recall patterns obtained with a 
modified administration of the Bender Gestalt Test 
supports the hypothesis of serial learning.” Ss were 
21 psychotics, 18 non-psychotic females newly ad- 
mitted to a state mental hospital.—/. B. Heathers. 


5760. Stotsky, Bernard A. Factor analysis of 
Rorschach scores of schizophrenics. /. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 13, 275-278.—“For location two factors 
were found. Common and rare detail scores clus- 
tered together on one, while whole responses tended 
to load on the other factor. For determinants two 
factors were found. On one, pure form and human 
movement responses clustered together. On the other, 
shading and color responses showed high loadings 
though not as consistently as F and M. Separate 
factor analyses were performed for F, D, and P— 
determinant, location, and content scores which were 
believed to be highly interrelated. They were found 
to have a high commen loading on one factor, espe- 
cially F and D. This illustrates the probiem of in- 
cluding such scores in a common matrix on the as- 
sumption that they are independent.” 15 references. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


5761. Sulestrowski, Waldemar. Niezwykty wynik 
Spiaczki przedtuzonej w przypadku parafrenii. 
(Unusual result of the prolonged coma in a case of 
paraphrenia.) Wiadomosci Lekarskie, 1956, 9, 559- 
561.—This is a description of a case of paraphrenia 
in a woman aged 48, ill from 14 years. In the course 
of 30th insulin coma the prolonged coma lasting 5 
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days developed. After 5 days the patient awakened 
with no psychotic symptoms and after a year remains 
in good state —7Z. Pluzek. 

5762. Tellenbach, Hubert. Zum Verstandnis 
von Bewegungsweisen Melancholischer. (Towards 
an understanding of modes of motility of melanchol- 
ics.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 16-17.—The melan- 
cholic’s perception of spatial organization disinte- 
grates so that objects and the self seem as if moved 
awav into a formidable distance. His movements, 
therefore, can never reach their aim. This makes 
understandable, in the author’s view, the psycho- 
motor retardation of the melancholic as well as the 
stereotyped movements of the agitated depressive who 
always starts anew, but never reaches the goal of 
his actions—M. Kaelbling. 

5763. Weckowicz, T. E. Size constancy in 
schizophrenia patients. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 


475-486.—In chronic schizophrenics, mostly hebe- 
phrenics, size constancy was lower than in controls, 
and this is presumably related to disorder of thought. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 5058, 5205, 5491, 5501, 5512, 
5537, 5573, 5626, 5633, 5634, 5639) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


5764. Airapet’iants, E. SH. Novye issledovaniia 
po isteriozisu Vvedenskogo. (New studies on 
Vvedenskit’s hysteriosis.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1957, 
43, 1117-1129.—A series of experiments is described 
on regulatory disturbances of the visceral functions 
subsumed under Vvedenskii’s concept of hysteriosis. 
The significance of the findings, derived therefrom, 
is considered very great for cortico-visceral pathol- 
ogy, especially since the latter is so often involved 
in the neuroses.—/. D. London. 

5765. Austin, Lucille N. Casework treatment 
with clients whose problems of social dysfuriction- 
ing are caused by the neurosis of anxiety hysteria. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1957, 27, 167-187.—A 
psychoanalytically oriented survey of the origins of 
anxiety hysterical neuroses, and of the techniques 
used in casework treatment of such cases.—G. Elias. 

5766. Dai, Bingham. Obsessive-compulsive dis- 
orders in Chinese culture. Soc. Probl., 1957, 4, 
313-321—A review of findings on three cases of 
obsessive-compulsive disorders in precommunist 
China. The major issue in these cases seemed to be 
one of maintaining a consistent and acceptable self- 
picture and of being human according to Chinese . 
culture. It would be grossly misleading to think 
that their symptoms were, in classical psychoanalytic 
terms, substitute infantile sexual activities. 22-item 
bibliography —R. M. Frumkin. 

5767. Doyle, Iracy. O que é a neurose? (What 
is neurosis?) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 113-140.— 
Clarification of existing thought regarding neurosis 
is attempted with specific emphasis on flight or fight 
as defensive operations. A 9 point summary outlin- 
ing biologic and environmental interactive etiologic 
influences in the formation of neurosis is included.— 
G. S. Wieder. 

5768. Finkelstein, Jacques. Remarques 4 propos 
d’un cas de névrose obsessionnelle. (A case of ob- 
session neurosis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 
163-181.—A series of compulsive manifestations are 
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ascribed to arrest at the several genetic stages. Psy- 
choanalysis uncovered pregenital and oral conflicts; 
the Oedipus conflict was experienced chiefly as a 
defense against these.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5769. Gardner, George E. The balanced expres- 
sion of oedipal remnants. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1957, 27, 168-192.—Anxiety hysteria is found 
in the imbalance that results when the organism is 
unable to properly sublimate expression, usually in 
the latency period, of remnants of oedipal problems. 
Anxiety results also from the inability of the in- 
dividual to balance properly the satisfaction of al- 
ternate and conflicting needs.—G. Elias. 


5770. Goldstein, Shirley. A case presentation of 
a neurotic client as an illustration for Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s presentation. Smith. Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1957, 
27, 211-222.—Gives highlights of the casework treat- 
ment of a neurotic mother and attempts to show how 
casework treatment proceeds to delineate the neu- 
rotic’s problems, works them through, and thus frees 
o— to function more successfully in life.— 
G. Elias. 


5771. Hamilton, Vernon. Conflict avoidance in 
obsessionals and hysterics, and the validity of the 
concept of dysthymia. /. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 666- 
676.—Administration of 8 sets of psychological tests 
to diagnosed obsessionals, conversion patients, anx- 
iety states, and normals throws considerable doubt 
on the experimental framework to explain relation- 
ships between these states proposed by H. J. Eysenck. 
20 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5772. Hayman, Max. Traumatic elements in 
Int. J. Psycho- 
Elements of 


the analysis of a borderline case. 
Anal,., 38, 9-21.—Trauma is universal. 
a traumatic neurosis are apt to be found in every 


psychoneurosis. Technically, a traumatic neurosis 
is said to exist when the individual experiences a 
greater influx of stimuli than the organism can as- 
similate; when discharge of stimuli by the individual 
is severely blocked, the resulting condition is called 
a psychoneurosis. In either case, the recollection of 
the traumatic events constitutes a basic part of the 
a administered. 22 references.—G. 
Slias. 


5773. Heller, G. C., Walton, D., & Black, D. A. 
Meprobamate in the treatment of tension states. 
J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 581-588.—The dysthymic 
neurotic reacts to the drug positively while the hys- 
teric is not so affected. 15 references—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5774. Hormia, Armo. Die Angst des alternaden 
Erziehers als zwangsneurotische Manifestation. 
(The anxiety of the aging teacher as a manifestation 
of compulsion neurosis.) Acta psychother, psycho- 
som. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 63-74.—The unpre- 
dictability of children’s behavior reactions renders 
insecure the teacher in the involutional phase. When 
the anxiety becomes intolerable, children are ban- 
ished. In treating such teachers, their need for 
security must be filled. English and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5775. Hunt, Flora M. The neurotic client. 
Smith Coll, Stud. soc. Wk, 1957, 27, 203-210.—De- 
scribes the casework treatment given a phobically 
neurotic woman. The patient was enmeshed in 
realistic personal familial difficulties which were ag- 
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gravated by maladoptive behavior that stemmed from 
oedipal remnants.—G. Elias. 

5776. lAkovleva, E. A. Problema éksperimen- 
tal’nykh nevrozov. (Problem of experimental neu- 
roses.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 841-854. 
—The author discusses and analyzes experimental 
neurosis, utilizing data derived from experiments on 
dogs. Disturbances of higher nervous activity from 
which the animal recovers after a few days rest should 
not be considered as genuine cases of experimental 
neurosis.—/. D. London. 

5777. Lucotte, D. Nevrose familiale. (Familial 
neurosis.) Psyché, Paris, 1956, 11, 213-235.—lllness 
is not only a consequence of microbes, lesions, etc., 
but it could be due to affective factors. The practice 
of medicine itself may create a vast variety of patho- 
logical conditions. Society and environment may 
have the same pathogenic influence. References to 
Spitz work are made. “Frustration” is considered a 
basic analytic notion in the development of sickness. 
Frustration is defined as the lack of love; and the 
need to be loved is equated to the need to be nour- 
ished. Several considerations on frustrations are 
made in its relationship with psychopathology. The 
second fundamental psychoanalytic notion is “guilt,” 
which is also extensively considered, especially in 
reference to Kafka’s personality, which is analyzed. 
The third important concept would be the one of “un- 
conscious.”—M. Knobel. 

5778. Makedonski, W. Entwicklung der Neu- 
rosen. (Development of the neuroses.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 99-105.— 
Neurosis, “due to overburdening of psychic activity,” 
develop independently of normal or psychopathic per- 
sonality predisposition. The concept of “latent neu- 
rosis” is developed. Preneurotic conditions may pro- 
gress to a frank neurosis or subside. Acute neuroses 
are differentiated from chronic afflictions with con- 
sideration of therapeutic implications. Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Bever. 

5779. Merry, Julius; Pargiter, R. A.. & Munro, 
H. Chlorpromazine and chronic neurotic tension. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 988-990.—Oral chlor- 
promazine was administered to 21 male inpatients in 
a controlled study aimed at determining the drug’s 
effect on chronic neurotic tension. Results indicate 
that cases so treated showed no greater improvement 
than those treated with inert tablets —N. H. Pronko. 


5780. Perry, Sylvia. Casework with the neurotic 
client. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1957, 27, 193-202. 
—Shows how the casework treatment of neurotic 
clients would differ from that administered to other 
types of patients. The caseworker is advised to 
diagnose the neurotic accurately, to know the limi- 
tations of casework, and to refer the client for deeper 
therapy when warranted.—G. Elias. 


5781. Pleshkova, T. V. Issledovanie sledovykh 
uslovnykh tormozov u zdorovykh i bol’nykh nerv- 
rasteniel. (Study of trace conditioned inhibition in 
the healthy and the neurasthenic.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 510-518.—Utilizing the “method of 
protective conditioned and unconditioned blinking 
reflexes,” it was found that elaboration of trace con- 
ditioned inhibition in the healthy presents no dif- 
ficulty and that it is more readily produced when 
“converting a previously elaborated inhibitory non- 
delayed conditioned agent into a trace inhibitory 
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agent.” Formation of trace conditioned inhibition in 
the neurasthenic is more difficult than elaboration of 
non-delayed conditioned inhibition. Elaboration of 
trace conditioned inhibition in the neurasthenic is less 
difficult when it is obtained from nondelayed condi- 
tioned inhibition. “The reflection in the second sig- 
nal system of the connection between the components 
of the trace inhibitory agent proceeds more rapidly 
in those patients in whom it has been formed from a 
nondelayed conditioned inhibitory agent.” ‘“Weak- 
ness of the conditioned inhibitory process and pro- 
nounced external inhibition” probably account for the 
difficulties involved in elaboration of trace conditioned 
inhibition in the neurasthenic.—/. D. London. , 


5782. Rapoport, Robert N., & Rapoport, Rhona 
Sofer. “Democratization” and authority in a 
therapeutic community. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 128- 
133.—A_ discussion of authority and attempts at 
democratization of an in-patient hospital for neu- 
rotics. Emphasis is placed upon the techniques for 
diffusing authority and the factors, both within and 
outside of the hospital which limit the kind of au- 
thoritative action which may be taken. 15 references. 
—J. Arbit. 

5783. Talbot, Mira. Panic in school phobia. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 286-295.—The 
Social Work Staff of the Queens Center of the Bureau 
of Child Guidance studied 24 children suffering from 
anxiety neurosis-school phobia. Some of the dynamic 
patterns discovered were inbred family constellation, 
neurotic involvement of mother with own family, 
neurotic involvement of father with own family, im- 
mature marital adjustment, neurotic involvement with 
death, neurotic involvement of mother and child. 
After social casework treatment of mother and child, 
twenty of these emotionally disturbed children were 
able to attend school regularly and a majority of them 
showed no signs of personality disturbance in other 
reality areas of their lives. A follow-up is needed to 
learn whether or not they will be able to meet the 
next steps in development, namely marriage and em- 
ployment.—R. E. Perl. 

5784. von Kries, Ilse. Zur Differentialdiagnose 
der Angstneurose und Angsthysterie. (On the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of anxiety neurosis and anxiety 
hysteria.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 28-63.—Freud’s 
use of the above terms is reviewed. Today “anxiety 
neurosis” refers to a condition of “free-floating anx- 
iety” which represents a reliving of “primary anx- 
iety” associated with infantile trauma. “Anxiety 
hysteria” should be replaced by “phobia.” It repre- 
sents a condition of partially neutralized, i.e., ““second- 
ary” anxiety from genital conflicts. The term “actual 
neurosis” should be dropped from use since it no 
longer appears to be of any value. 36 references.— 
E. W. Eng. 

5785. Wassermann, Marta. Zur Frage der Post 
partum-Neurose. (The question of postpartum neu- 
rosis.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 140-155.—Ma- 
ternal feelings of depression following birth of the 
first child are common today, sometimes assuming a 
definite neurotic form, They can be related to pas- 
sivity-inducing hormonal changes, to loss of prenatal 
unity with the child, to an increased sense of mor- 
tality, and to anxiety about being able to meet the 
needs of the helpless infant. The step to motherhood 
in the growth of the woman’s identity involves changes 
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in her body, her family relationships, past and present, 
and her feelings about her self—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 4894, 5005, 5633, 5639, 5661) 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


5786. Badal, Daniel W., Driscol, Thomas E., & 
Maultsby, Maxie. The role of the symptom in 
psychosomatic disease: Changes following removal 
of a symptom by extrapsychic means. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 113, 1081-1088.—A study was made 
of the posttreatment symptoms of 30 patients hos- 
pitalized for peptic ulcer, half treated medically and 
half treated surgically, the purpose being to see 
whether symptomatic changes followed only surgical 
treatment or whether any loss of ulcer symptoms 
would result in the appearance of other symptoms. 
Results showed that in general those patients that had 
symptoms before had the same symptoms afterward 
and that several patients developed new symptoms. 
If a neurosis was present before treatment, “it tended 
to be aggravated after treatment, whether medical or 
surgical.”—N. H. Pronko. 

5787. Baltrusch, Hans-Joachim F., & Kayser, 
Friedrich. Klinisch-psychologische Studien in der 
Kinderklinik. (Clinical psychological studies in the 
children’s clinic.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1957, 6, 113-119.—A girl and a boy, aged 3-10 
and 2-11 years, respectively, were treated for tri- 
chobezoar. Psychodynamic investigation of these 
cases indicated that a personality disturbance of neu- 
rotic origin was responsible for the trichobezoar. 
The symptom was a manifestation of regression to an 
early infantile developmental phase. Such regression 
is most likely to occur if an over-protective and over- 
controlling mother fostered the child’s over-depend- 
ency on her, and if the child fears loss of support. 
Hair and lint are then “incorporated” as a pleasurable 
substitute for lost objects on the basis of an uncon- 
scious desire for mother love and belongingness. 39 
references.—E. Schwerin. 


5788. Baumann, Carol. Seelische Erlebnisse im 
Zusammenhang mit der Geburt: Eine Vorunter- 
suchung. (Psychological experiences relative to 
childbirth: A pilot study.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1957, 16, 81-117.—“*Many civilized women, 
having insufficient contact with their instincts, are 
unable to achieve the necessary or propitious attitude 
toward the process of childbirth; thus they are unduly 
fearful and cannot cooperate effectively with Mother 
Nature’s demands. If, however, they are given the 
necessary knowledge to enable them to submit con- 
sciously to the involuntary forces at work, fear usu- 
ally disappears and the cooperation with nature be- 
comes not only possible but a rewarding experience.” 
The author cites more than 30 cases to support her 
thesis. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

5789. Baumeyer, Franz. Spezifische und unspe- 
zifische Faktoren bei der Organwahl. (Specific and 
nonspecific factors in organ choice.) 2Z. Psychother. 
med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 94-98.—Psychoanalytic study 
of 100 “pure” (monosymptomatic) cases of stomach 
disorder and 100 “pure” cases of heart trouble. The 
principle conflicts of the stomach group were mostly 
oral while those of the heart group were aggressive 
and sexual in character. The personality structure 
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of members of the stomach group was, in most cases, 
depressive; in the — group, in most cases, it was 
hysteric.—E. W. 


5790. Pe -cein ” ‘Walter. Beobachtungen zur 
Erkrankungssituation und zur Psychotherapie bei 
Lungentuberkulésen. (Observations on the pre- 
cipitating situation and psychotherapy of lung tuber- 
culosis patients.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 
7, 104-109.—A study of 25 lung tuberculosis patients 
showed the 2 principle precipitating situations to be 
a change of job and a deep love affair. These situa- 
tions were so stressful to the patients that their re- 
sistance was reduced to the point where the inactive 
tuberculosis bacilli could begin to develop an actual 
illness. At the time of the outbreak of illness psy- 
chotherapy should be supportive. More intensive psy- 
chotherapy is appropriate at the time of the patient’s 
reentry into his preillness milieu.—E. W. Eng. 

5791. Fain, Michel. Principes de clinique psy- 
chosomatique a l'occasion de l’investigation d’un 
cas de glaucome. (Principles of the psychosomatic 
clinic applied to a case of glaucoma.) Rev. franc. 
Psychanal., 1957, 21, 125-162.—Retinal hypertension 
resulting in glaucoma can be approached on a psy- 
choanalytic basis. According to Magitot, such pa- 
tients can be seen as hypersensitive thalamics, which 
explains the frequent anxieties. Among 18 such pa- 
tients, ocular tension rose on the introduction of dis- 
agreeable subjects, fell with pleasant ones. A case is 
traced in detail to illustrate the dynamics with the 
eye as organ of choice.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5792. Knowles, Roy C. Psychogenic illness and 
Marriage Fam. Living, 
1957, 19, 172-177.—“There is today a growing recog- 
nition of the fact that physical illness and unacceptable 
behavior in children may often be traced to emotional 
turmoil.” The various types of emotional conflict 
are illustrated. The child takes refuge in illness 
when unable to handle his “drives.” Psychophysio- 
logic reactions may express a need for comfort of a 
baby type, or be the result of conflicts within one- 
self. Emotional conflict may underlie destructive be- 
havior and result in delinquency.—M. M. Gillet. 


5793. Kosofsky, Sidney. An attempt at weight 
control through group psychotherapy. /. indiv. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 68-71.—42 individuals participated 
in 4 groups, attending from 1 to 24 sessions. Rela- 
tionship between number of sessions attended and 
amount of weight lost was insignificant. Possible 
reasons for individual successes and failures, and 
secondary benefits are discussed.—4. R. Howard. 


5794. Raifman, Irving. Level of aspiration in a 
group of peptic ulcer patients. /. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 229-231.—‘“The ‘typical conflict situation’ 
in the peptic ulcer patients which stimulates them to 
aspire beyond their level of achievement suggests that 
ulcer patients differ from other patients in goal-setting 
behavior. Fifteen veteran peptic ulcer patients were 
compared with a like number of normals and fifteen 
psychoneurotic patients on four measures of their 
performance on the Rotter Level of Aspiration Board. 
The ulcer patients were significantly higher in their 
aspirations and lower in their attainment than either 
of the two control groups, and more inclined than the 
normal subjects to overestimate their ability at the 
beginning of the problem. All of these differences 
appear to indicate that ulcer patients are an ambitious 
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lot who cannot achieve their aspirations because they 
set goals which to others seem insurmountable.”— 
A. J. Bachrach. 

5795. Ring, Floyd O. Testing the validity of 
personality profiles in psychosomatic illnesses. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 1075-1080.—Incidence 
of correlation between actual diagnoses of psycho- 
somatic illness and diagnostic impressions based on 
nothing more than a personality evaluation interview 
was studied and showed that such diagnoses can be 
made “with a good percentage of accuracy by per- 
sonality interview study alone.” The implications of 
these findings are discussed. 15 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5796. Rusk, Howard A., & Novey, Joseph. The 
impact of chronic illness on families. Marriage 
Fam, Living, 1957, 19, 193-197.—“What is needed 
is a more penetrating understanding of what is in- 
volved in long-term illness. .. . The effects of chronic 
illness on family functioning will vary to a large 
extent with such factors as age, family structure, eco- 
nomic circumstances and which family member is ill. 

. The only approach which offers a really hopeful 
outlook is . . . one which begins with a good under- 
standing of the patient’s social and psychological as 
well as his physical needs. "—-M. M. Gillet. 

5797. Van Der Horst, L. The philosophical and 

psychiatric basis of psychosomatic medicine. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 1-9. 
—Psychosomatics has existential characteristics. IIl- 
ness is not a coincidence, but an answer to a pattern 
of life, respected and influenced as well by the physi- 
cian. The mode of existence in the illness may be an 
attempt at recovery or at least at creating a possi- 
bility of releasing the self from its relationship... Man 
is the producer of his own suffering and of his own 
life-pattern. French and German summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


5798. Allen, Robert M. A practical and realistic 
way of meeting the needs of those with cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 18(2), 9-11—The 
way in which the psychologist participates with other 
specialists at the Miami United Cerebral Palsy clinic 
is described. “The emphasis is placed upon the need 
for guidance of the child, adolescent and adult in his 
total life situation during rehabilitation and upon the 
inter-relation between psychology and the other areas 
of treatment and training.”—T. E. Newland. 

5799. Bender, Morris B., Postel, Donald M., & 
Krieger, Howard P. Disorders of oculomotor 
function in lesions of the occipital lobe. /. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1957, 20, 139-143.—“T wo cases 
of defects in oculomotor activity are described. One 
followed occlusion of both posterior cerebral arteries ; 
the other was associated with a calcified mass in one 
occipital lobe. The concept of the occipital oculomo- 
tor field is reviewed and the pertinent conflicting data 
are presented. It is concluded that the occipital lobe 
influences the function of the oculomotor apparatus.” 
17 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

5800. Bergmann, Barbelies. Zur Genese der 
taktilen Halluzinose bzw. des Dermatozoenwahnes. 
(On the genesis of tactile hallucinations or delusions 
of skin vermination.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 22-27.— 
The case histories of 4 elderly female patients with 
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signs of chronic brain syndrome of undetermined 
etiology are described. They each developed delusions 
of being infested with skin vermin. The author thinks 
the tactile hallucinations are organic in origin and 
have to occur in combination with a “delusional de- 
velopment” in order to produce “tactile delusional 
hallucinosis."-—M. Kaelbling. 

5801. Budanova, A. M. Biokhimicheskie sdvigi 
v krovi sobak pri uslovnorefiektornoi épilepsii. 
( Biochemical shifts in the blood of dogs in cases, of 
conditioned-reflex epilepsy.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deta- 
tel’., 1957, 7, 554-559.—Changes in the content of 
ammonia, glutamine, glutamic acid, and aspartic acid 
in the blood of dogs, occurring in cases of convulsive 
fits of conditioned-reflex origin, approximate those 
which are produced by artificial unconditioned stimuli 
(electric current and ammonium salts).—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

5802. Bunatian, E. A. Issledovanie dvigatel’- 
nykh uslovnykh refleksov u bol-nykh s arakhnoid- 
éndoteliom ami oboniatel’noi iamki. (Study of 
motor conditioned reflexes in patients with arach- 
noidendothelioma of the olfactory pit.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 540-546.—Utilizing “Ivanov- 
Smolenskii’s method,” a study was made of motor 
conditioned reflexes in patients suffering from arach- 
noidendothelimoa of the olfactory pit. The following 
disturbances of cortical activity were noted, depending 
on the gravity of the disease: (1) weakening of the 
“linking function of the cortex”; (2) “stagnation of 
the basic nervous processes”; (3) weakness of in- 
ternal inhibition; and (4) disturbance of interaction 
between the two signal systems. In every case there 


was also observed a pathological focus of changed 


electric cerebral activity in the area of the tumor 
and diffused delta-waves, alternating with alpha- 
waves.—/. D. London. 

5803. Geets, W., & Delaunois, B. Foyers occi- 
pitaux dans les épilepsies infantiles. (Occipital foci 
in childhood epilepsies.) Acta neurol. belg., 1957, 
57, 318-324.—-Study of epileptic states in children 
leads the authors to conclude that foci of spike clus- 
ters or spike-and-wave clusters are common in the 
parieto-occipital region. These phenomena seem to 
be particularly resistive to treatment by chemical 
means and the implications of surgery are discussed. 
English and German summaries.—B. A. Maher. 


5804. Group for the Advancement of Psychia- 
try. Committee on psychiatry in industry. The 
person with epilepsy at work. GAP Rep., 1957, 
No. 36, 135-147.—‘l. The degree of handicap in- 
volved in the epileptic has been overrated in industry 
and society in general, in that this attitude has not 
kept pace with the newer advances in medical treat- 
ment of epilepsy. 2. The psychological and social 
problems of the epileptic do not present a major 
barrier to his profitable employment by industry. 
3. The medically controlled epileptic can be an able, 
conscientious worker, 4. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws should be revised so that the second injury 
clause is applicable to epileptics. 5. The people who 
work with the epiieptic should be given the salient 
points about epilepsy by the plant physician. 6. It 
should be re-emphasized that the employment and 
placement must be governed by the facts in each in- 
dividual case; not by blind prejudices, unscientific 
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sentiments, or sweeping generalizations."—V. M. 
Staudt. 

5805. Holland, Jimmie C. B., & Coles, Martin R. 
Neuropsychiatric aspects of acute poliomyelitis. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 54-63.—A series of 108 
hospitalized patients with acute poliomyelitis was stud- 
ied during the Boston epidemic in 1955. The delirium 
observed in 17 patients, the psychological impact of 
an acute and crippling disease and the possible role 
of the psychiatrist in the management of such patients 
are discussed. 17 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


5806. Irwin, Orvis C. Validation of short con- 
sonant articulation tests for use with children who 
have cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 
18(2), 12.—Evidence of the validity of two six-con- 
sonant (verbal) and two four-consonant (one verbal 
and one pictorial) tests is presented in terms of their 
discriminability between the performances of children 
mildly and those severely affected. The differences 
on the six-consonant tests were found to be sig- 
nificant at the .001 level, and those on each of the 
four-consonant tests at the .05 level —T. E. Newland. 


5807. Khomskaia, E. D. Rol’ rechi v kompen- 
satsii narushenii dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh reaktsii 
u detei. (The role of speech in compensating dis- 
turbances of conditioned motor reactions in children.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 659-665.—In 
children, aged from 7 to 12 years, with a cerebral 
asthenic syndrome of varying gravity and etiology, 
motor conditioned reactions were developed without 
fail only under simple experimental conditions. A 
more complicated experiment produced disturbances 
of motor reactions, expressed in the disinhibition of 
differentiations and the absence of positive motor 
responses. The addition of verbal reactions to motor 
reactions exerted in most cases a compensating effect 
on development of the latter. Positive motor responses 
and differentiations were restored, the form of reac- 
tions was improved, and the magnitude and dynamics 
of the latent periods were altered. However, no com- 
pensation of motor disturbances was noted if the 
verbal reactions also developed defectively. There- 
fore, speech reactions may be utilized as a compensat- 
ing factor with respect to motor reactions, only if the 
“neurodynamics of verbal connections remains in- ° 
tact."—/. D. London. 

5808. Koch, F. P., & Doyle, P. J. Agenesis of 
the corpus callosum. J. Pediat., 1957, 50, 345-351. 
—No definite clinical syndrome was observed in 8 
cases of agenesis of the corpus callosum, but the au- 
thors observe frequent presence of large head, mental 
retardation, cerebral palsy, and seizures.—E. L. Rob- 
inson. 

5809. Kogan, Kate L. A method of assessing 
capacity in preschool cerebral palsied children. J. 
clin, Psychol., 1957, 13, 54-56.—“The Children’s Pic- 
ture Information Test was designed for assessing the 
intellectual level of young cerebral palsied children. 
The test was given to 50 children who also were 
given standard psychometric examinations.” Ss 
varied in age from 3 to almost 9; in IQ (Revised 
Binet or Cattell), from below 50 to above 110. For 
half the Ss an item analysis was done as a basis for 
weighting items for difficulty. For the item analysis 
group the r between weighted CPIT score and Binet 
MA was .81; it was .82 for the 25 Ss not used in the 
item analysis. The r between the tentative MA 
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equivalents for CPIT scores and Binet MAs was .84 
for this original standardization group. The test can 
be given children too severely handicapped to be meas- 
ured by other instruments.—L. B. Heathers. 


5810. Koskoff, Yale David. Developments in 
neurosurgery and their relationship to cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 18(2), 4-5, 13-15. 
—A brief review of related literature is followed by 
reports on 2 instances of cerebral hemispherectomy 
on humans, with descriptions of subsequent behavior 
over 18- and 22-month intervals. On the basis of 
these and other related instances, it is concluded that 
this procedure, necessarily a palliative, is “useful for 
the relief of intractable convulsions and disabling 
behavior disturbances in the patient with cerebral 
palsy which is essentially unilateral,” has been done 
with a relatively low mortality rate, appears to entail 
no ensuing pathological degeneration, and must be 
done relatively early. Observations regarding the 
magnitude of the excision, electro-encephalographic 
phenomena, neural energy, sensation, and perception 
are presented.—7. E. Newland. 


5811. Liddell, D. W., & Retterstél, N. The oc- 
currence of epileptic fits in leucotomized patients 
receiving chlorpromazine therapy. J/. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1957, 20, 105-107——Of 75 
chronic mental hospital patients treated with chlor- 
promazine, 21 had previously undergone a frontal 
leucotomy, and of these 7 developed epileptic fits dur- 
ing or immediately after chlorpromazine therapy. 
Only 2 of these had had previous post-leucotomy 
seizures. E.E.G. studies showed epileptic foci in one 
or both frontal lobes.—M. L. Simmel. 


5812. Moss, C. Scott. A forced hypnoprojective 
fantasy used in the resolution of pseudoepileptic 
seizures. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 59-66.— 
The paper reports “a circumscribed episode in the 
treatment of a case in which a forced hypnoprojective 
fantasy [an unstructured dream-like fantasy is stimu- 
lated in the hypnotic subject] was apparently effec- 
tive in the resolution of a pseudoepileptic seizure pat- 
tern.—S. Fisher. 

5813. Mulder, Donald W., Bickford, Regitaid 
G., & Dodge, Henry W., Jr. Hallucinatory epi- 
lepsy: Complex hallucinations as focal seizures. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 1100—1102.—Hallucina- 
tory epilepsy is discussed and a case history is pre- 
sented to show the relationship of the contents of 
hallucination to the patient’s previous experiences and 
personality. Methods of diagnosis are then described. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

5814. Pratusevich, R. M., & Shteingart, K. M. 
Nekotorye osobennosti vysshei nervnoi deiatel’- 
nosti detei, bol’nykh ostrym poliomiélitom. (Some 
features of the higher nervous activity of children 
suffering from acute poliomyelitis.) Zh. wyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 666-672.—The nature of 
disturbances of reflex activity in cases of poliomyelitis 
depends on the form of the disease. In most cases 
with a paralytic form of the disease no skin-galvanic 
reflexes were noted during the acute period. In cases 
with a pronounced pain syndrome, lack of correlation 
was observed between magnitude of unconditioned re- 
flexes and difficulty in elaborating conditioned re- 
flexes. Less significant but sufficiently pronounced 
changes in reflex activity were found in patients with 
aparalytic forms of poliomyelitis—/. D. London. 
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5815. Schultz, J. H. Zur Psychotherapie der 
Epilepsie. (On the psychotherapy of epilepsy.) 
Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 153-160.—Producing seizures 
under hypnosis is an aid in differential diagnosis be- 
tween epilepsy and “functional seizures.” In both 
cases psychoanalysis helps to understand and prevent 
the precipitation of seizures. Even more efficient in 
this is “organismic psychotherapy,” e.g., hypnosis, 
“autogenic training” (J. H. Schultz), and inhibition 
therapy (Bachet). 80 references —M. Kaelbling. 

5816. Shontz, Franklin C. Evaluation of intel- 
lectual potential in hemiplegic individuals. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 267-269.—50 institutionalized 
hemiplegics, mean age 63 years, were given the Knox 
Cubes from the Arthur and the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale. Right and left hemiplegics did 
equally well on the 2 tests. The tests intercorrelated 
about .60. The r’s for 31 Ss with 4 subtests of the 
Wechsler Memory Scale were about .45 for each of 
the 2 tests. The right hemiplegics scored significantly 
below the left hemiplegics on the Wechsler measure. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

5817. Weinstein, Sidney, & Teuber, Hans-Lukas. 
Effects of penetrating brain injury on intelligence 
test scores. Science, 1957, 125, 1036-1037.—To de- 
termine the effects of cerebral lesion on intellectual 
function, scores obtained on a standardized test of 
intelligence (First Civilian Edition of the AGCT) 
by patients after stable, localized brain injury were 
compared “with corresponding scores achieved be- 
fore injury, and at a time when the patient could be 
considered physically and mentally intact.” Retest- 
ing occurred approximately 10 years after the wound. 


Lesions of frontal and occipital lobes did not pro- 
duce a significant decline in score; only groups with 
lesions of parietal or temporal lobes of the left hemi- 


sphere showed a significant decrease. ‘Performance 
on a standardized test of ‘general intelligence,’ such 
as the AGCT, thus shows little or no change 10 years 
after pénetrating brain wounds unless the entrance 
wound included the left parietotemporal region.”— 
S. J. Lachman, 


(See also Abstracts 4779, 5419, 5512, 5626, 5634, 
5717, 5748) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


5818. Brereton, Beatrice Le Gay. The school- 
ing of children with impaired hearing. Sidney, 
Australia: Commonwealth Office of Education, 1957. 
v, 315 p.—This is a report of an 8-year study of 90 
children, averaging 60 db hearing loss, most of whom 
had individually-fitted hearing aids from the age of 
5 or 6. Each child was interviewed at the age of 
7.5, 9.5 and 11.5 years. Some attended regular 
classes ; others, special schools or classes. The study 
centered on the language behavior of the children. 
While written primarily for parents, teachers, and 
other workers with the deaf, the supporting technical 
information is made available in the volume.—T. E. 
Newland. 

5819. Costello, Mary Rose. A study of speech- 
reading as a developing language process in deaf 
and in hard of hea children. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1957, 17, 3119-3120.—Abstract. 

5820. Dean, Sidney I. Manifest anxiety and test 
taking distortion of the blind. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 276.—Brief report. 
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5821. DiMichael, Salvatore G. Applicability of 
standard psychological tests to the disabled. U.S. 
Off. voc. Rehab. Serv. Ser., 1956, No. 343, 1-6. 

5822. Fredericks, Marilee U. A comparative 
study of expressed parent attitudes: Mothers of 
mentally retarded and orthopedically handicapped 
vs. mothers of nonhandicapped children. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2917.—Abstract. 

5823. Izumiyama, Masami. The auditory per- 
ception of blind children. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 
1957, 15(3-4), 13-21.—Blind children are superior 
to normals in the perception of every day life sounds. 
For discrimination in pitch, volume or memory for 
sounds, there is little difference. However, with 
training, scores for blind children improved sig- 
nificantly. The development of selective discrimina- 
tion is a compensation for space perception through 
vision. French and German summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5824. Kolodny, Ralph L. Therapeutic group 
work with handicapped children. Children, 1957, 
4, 95-101.—Therapeutic group work with the handi- 
capped child tends to break down his isolation from 
his normal peers. The article explains Boston Chil- 
dren’s Service Association and shows how some 30 
groups are conducted by the department each year. 
Topics discussed include: (a) preparing the child, 
(b) parental anxieties, (c) the forming of groups, 
(d) the sense of adequacy, and (e) the needs of others 
and implications of the experience.—S. M. Amatora. 

5825. Kutash, Samuel B. The application of 


therapeutic procedures to the disabled. U.S. Of. 
voc. Rehab. Serv. Ser., 1956, No. 343, 10-14. 


5826. Mase, Darrel J. Relationship of psycho- 
logical test data to therapy for the disabled. U.S. 
Off. voc. Rehab. Serv. Ser., 1956, No. 343, 7-9. 

5827. Nahoum, Ch. Etude d’un cas d’orienta- 


tion professionelle d’ handicape’ physique. (Study 
of a case of vocational guidance of the physically 
handicapped.) B/NOP, 1956, 12, 81-86.—The case 
of a young mechanic who suffered such severe in- 
juries from an automobile accident that he had to 
change occupations is reviewed. A report is given 
of the rehabilitation process, with a brief follow-up 
on his adjustments.—F. M. Douglass. 

5828. Oléron, Pierre. Recherches sur le dé- 
veloppement mental des sourds-muets. (Studies 
of the mental development of deaf-mutes.) Paris, 
France: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
1957. 134 p. 900 fr.—This monograph reports ex- 
periments of the author and collaborators at the Na- 
tional Institute of Deaf-Mutes with support by the 
National Center of Scientific Research. The theo- 
retical focus was on the relation of language to in- 
tellectual development in the child; the use of normal 
subjects and deaf-mutes of normal mental age per- 
mitted a test of the hypotheses that reasoning cannot 
take place in the absence of language, or that the 
possession of language uniquely accounts for marked 
differences between human and infra-human problem- 
solving ability. After a historical and theoretical in- 
troduction, these experiments are summarized: the 
role of language in puzzle-box solving and in the dis- 
crimination and utilization of relations of size, weight, 
speed of movement or flashing, and temporal or 
spatial-temporal series. Language does not appear to 
play as significant a role for the individual in solving 
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problems and in relational learning as earlier writers 
(e.g., Boutan) presumed. The observed role of lan- 
guage in facilitation of problem-solving is analyzed 
and discussed.—J. T. Cowles. 

5829. Sewall, Lee G. The need for the team 
approach in counseling with the disabled. U.S. 
Off. voc. Rehab. Serv. Ser., 1956, No. 343, 15-17. 

5830. Williams, Harold N. Utilization of the 
Maico F-1 Deluxe Audiometer in differentiating 
between functional and organic disorders of hear- 
ing in public schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2535-2536.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5060, 5214, 5605) 
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5831. Alawi, A. H. Talimi Nafsiyat. (Educa- 
tional psychology.) (3rd ed.) Lahore, Pakistan: 
Kitab Manzil, 1957. xxii, 768 p. 8 Rs.—The re- 
vised edition has been brought up to date and a num- 
ber of new topics like analysis of mental abilities, 
perceptual point of view of intelligence, gifted chil- 
dren, growth and learning, etc., have been presented 
in Urdu language for the first time. The book, pri- 
marily written for students of education, presents all 
educational problems specially connected with Paki- 
stani life. Bibliography (in English) consists of 155 
widely used texts. It is arranged in four parts: Re- 
cent text books on educational psychology, equipment 
for learning, the learning process, and personality. 
Chapter summaries are given at the end of each chap- 
ter. The glossary is also given in the form of an 
appendix and explains briefly 144 technical terms 
along with their English equivalents —A. H. Alawi. 

5832. Bhatia, Hans Raj. Saral shiksha mano- 
vigyan. (Educational psychology made easy.) 
Delhi, India: Raj Kamal Prakashan, 1957. 217 p. 
3.50 Rs.—The book contains 20 chapters dealing with 
the various traditional topics of educational psychol- 
ogy, like heredity and environment, development— 
physical, intellectual and emotional, learning, emo- 
tions, personality, individual differences, testing and 
abnormalities in development.—U. Pareek. 

5833. Boguslavsky, George W. Psychological 
research in Soviet education. Science, 1957, 125, 
915-918.—Disparagement of Soviet education “may 
be based on emotional, rather than factual, grounds 
and... the better part of valor is to assume that the 
Soviet is capable of producing competent scientists.” 
There are some evidences of high efficiency in Soviet 
schools. “A factor which has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the efficiency of Soviet education is the ac- 
tive participation of psychologists in the development 
of teaching methods.” Since an implication of cer- 
tain doctrines of the Central Committee rejects the 
idea of innate differences in intelligence, responsi- 
bility for school failures is placed directly on the 
teacher. Soviet psychologists are attempting to meet 
this and many other challenges; specific examples 
are cited. “A conspicuous feature in Soviet research 
on pedagogy is its high degree of coordination, with 
every study generated by some psychological prin- 
ciple.” 25 references.—S. J. Lachman. 

5834. Fazal, Ahmad. Mahoul aur Sarisht. (He- 
redity and environment.) Amoszish, 1956, 9, 517- 
524.—The problems related to heredity and environ- 
ment are discussed from the point of view of educa- 
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tional demands. The study of identical twins reared 
apart is examined and educational implications are 
brought out for the benefit of Pakistani teachers.— 
A. H., Alawi. 

5835. Feldmesser, Robert A. Social status and 
access to higher education: A comparison of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Harv. educ. 
Rev., 1957, 27, 92-106.—Comparison of the distribu- 
tion among the status levels of college students with 
that among the same status levels of all persons of 
college age reveals that although status privilege in 
access to higher education exists in both the Soviet 
Union and the United States, it is more pronounced in 
the latter. Young people of manual background in 
the United States are affected by status privilege to 
a substantial degree, while this is not apparent in 
attendance at Soviet colleges. Some status factors 
related to college attendance effective in both situa- 
tions are examined. Equality of access to higher 
education is only one of many American values and 
cannot be realized fully without sacrifice of some de- 
gree of personal autonomy and local self-determina- 
tion, the cost at which it has been accomplished in 
Soviet society. 43 references.—R. C. Strassburger. 


5836. Francisco, Felix Junior. The concepts of 
instinct, habit, and mind in the educational phi- 
losophies of William James and John Dewey. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2916-2917.—Abstract. 

5837. Gerard, R. W. Problems in the institu- 
tionalization of higher education: An analysis 
based on historical materials. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 
134-146.—“Clues to the answers for such questions 


as the best preparation of qualified men for creative 


social science research . . . the optimum educational 
organization, the proper balance between quantity and 
quality factors, the dichotomy between teaching and 
research, . . . and the controlling factors which help 
bring about educational change, both institutional and 
functional, are discussed.”—J/. Arbit. 


5838. Haward, L. R.C. Psychiatry and the edu- 
cator. Shiksha, 1956, 9(2), 84-86.—Psychiatry en- 
ables an educator to reach a deeper understanding of 
the problems which confront him in the class room. 
—U. Pareek. 

5839. Johnson, Theodore David. A Steer 4 toed 
follow-up investigation of graduates of North Park 
(junior) College. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2938-2939.—Abstract. 

5840. McFee, June King. Visual arts: Psycho- 
logical implications of individual differences in the 
“perception-delineation” process. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1957, 17, 2502.—Abstract. 


5841. Merton, Robert K., Reader, George G., & 
Kendall, Patricia L. (Eds.) The student physi- 
cian: Introductory studies in the sociology of 
medical education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univer. Press, 1957, xii, 360 p.. $5.00.—10 chapters 
report various phases of studies carried out at Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Western Reserve 
Medical Schools supported by the Commonwealth 
Fund. Data were obtained through interview, ques- 
tionnaire, and diary, largely concerning attitudes of 
medical students toward their studies, faculty, pa- 
tients, the medical profession and specialization. Part 
i gives the historical and theoretical context. Part 
2 deals with medical students’ career decisions, and 
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some quantitative data are presented, e.g., concerning 
career choices of medical vs. law students, and medi- 
cal students’ preferences for types of patients. Part 
3 is titled “Processes of Attitudinal Learning.” Part 
4 describes studies of the Cornell “Comprehensive 
Care” and teaching program. The outcomes are gen- 
erally given in non-quantitative interpretations, and 
an appendix by the senior editor presents a rationale 
for the absence of any significance tests for those data 
included. 5 other studies for later report are briefly 
described, and a synthesis of questions from the 
several questionnaires is appended.—/. T. Cowles. 


5842. Metzger, Wolfgang. Erziehung zum selb- 
standigen Denken. (Education to independent 
thinking.) Psychoi. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 89-102.—High- 
school education with its over-emphasis on teaching 
methods and memorizing facts rather than mediating 
understanding neglects thinking to a dangerous de- 
gree. Teaching productive thinking, however, is 
more important than anything else high-school can 
contribute toward the education of its pupils. To 
secure a reorganization of the high-school curriculum 
in this respect it is not sufficient to make here and 
there a few changes. A decisive and far-reaching 
reorganization is necessary. In preparation to such 
a reorganization experimental psychology and school 
must work together to follow the leads Wertheimer 
has given with his book “Productive Thinking.”— 
W. J. Koppits. 

5843. Millard, Cecil V. Child growth and de- 
velopment in the elementary school years. (Rev. 
ed.) Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1958. xiv, 512 p. 
$5.75.—The subject matter and outline of the first 
edition (see 25: 7633) remain. Including results 
from recent studies in child development, the author 
expands his thesis concerning the implications of such 
findings for the elementary school teacher. Stress 
continues to be placed on understanding change in 
the individual child against the background of his 
total life pattern and on relating this to the school 
situation. 50 references.—B. W. Camp. 

5844. Vidyarthi, Vishwa Vir. Parambhik shaik- 
shnik manovigyan. (Elementary educational psy- 
chology.) Allahabad, India: Garg Brothers, 1956. 
338 p. 4.25 Rs.—The book is meant to be a text- 
book for student-teachers. It contains 14 chapters 
which include topics like: heredity—body and mind, 
environmental factors and their importance, develop- 
ment, 3-dimensional development of the personality, 
stages of development, difficulties in the process of 
development, individual differences and education, 
intelligence and character tests, achievement test and 
the teacher.—U. Pareek. 

5845. Walters, Annette. Role of the school in 
personality development. Education, 1956, 77, 214- 
219.—The author analyzes: (1) the non-intellectual 
aspects of personality, (2) the learning in relation to 
personality development. The latter involves an 
analysis of various components relating to: (1) the 
concept of self; and (2) the level of aspiration. Suc- 
cess or failure is ego-involved when related to the 
child’s concept of self. This in turn reacts upon his 
level of aspiration and is related to his ability —S. M. 
Amatora. 

5846. Watson, Goodwin. Psychoanalysis and 
the future of education. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 4 
(4) & 5(1), 85-92.—“If . . . education in the future 
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is to be based on a dynamic theory of new learning 
struggling against resistance; fully aware of trans- 
ference responses in pupils toward the teacher and 
toward other pupils; centering upon feelings and 
emotional communication; liberating creative selves 
from entanglement in conformity to role-expectations, 
then clearly, teachers need a kind of training more 
like that given to other therapists.”"—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 4765, 5693) 
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5847. Anderson, Irving H., Hughes, Byron O., 
& Dixon, W. Robert. The rate of reading de- 
velopment and its relation to age of learning to 
read, sex, and intelligence. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 
481-494.—Longitudinal records extending from Ist 
to 6th grade were analyzed. The slope of a linear 
function determined for each pupil was used to ex- 
press rate of development. Those learning to read 
earlier than 84 months had a higher rate, but after 
that age there was no significant difference. No sig- 
nificant differences in rate were found between the 
sexes, but a significant relation to intelligence was 
found. There was also a greater gain in IQ from 
Ist to 6th grade for those with the higher rate of 
reading development.—M. Murphy. 


5848. Archer, Clifford P. Readiness for spelling. 
Education, 1956, 76, 267-270.—It is realized that 
vocabulary development, maturity, nature of experi- 
ences, development of a love for good stories, physical 
and social adjustment and personal security are fac- 
tors of importance in readiness for reading. These 
factors are likewise inherent in readiness for spelling. 
States of readiness for spelling are important not only 
at initial stages but throughout the learning period. 
The merits of studying spelling words when the child 
needs them is readily recognized. Disparities be- 
tween words that children use at any grade level and 
prepared grade lists are pointed out. Early attitudes 
toward spelling condition future success; individual 
differences must be recognized in the development of 
the child when spelling begins. Some children need 
more and varied contact with words; others need few. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


5849. Ausubel, David P., Schpoont, Seymour, 
H., & Cukier, Lillian. The influence of intention 
on the retention of school materials. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 48, 87-92.—An attempt was made to de- 
termine if explicit intention to remember facilitates 
retention of learned school materials apart from its 
influence on original learning. Subjects were 97 
undergraduates taking educational psychology at the 
University of Illinois. They studied a historical se- 
lection for 25 minutes and were tested on same im- 
mediately afterwards via multiple choice test. After 
this test, it was announced that an equivalent form of 
the test would be given 2 weeks later. For the con- 
trol group the same procedure was followed, except 
an unannounced retest was given. The 2 groups 
were not significantly different in mean learning 
scores nor in percentage of material retained from 
test to retest. Results of study do not support view 
that intention to remember facilitates retention of 
learned verbal material.—S. M. Schoonover. 


5850. Barbe, Walter B., Spelling to learn. Edu- 
cation, 1956, 76, 303-305.—The program in spelling 
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should be some systematic way of giving special at- 
tention to such items as prefixes and suffixes, begin- 
ning long and short vowels, syllables, compound 
words, and singular and plural forms. The author 
discusses a number of simple spelling rules and then 
enumerates a number of important considerations in 
the program of spelling. There are not more spelling 
and reading problems today than before, but more 
effort is being made to aid children who have this 
difficulty. When a rule is beyond a child’s compre- 
hension, it has no teaching value for him.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


5851. Betts, Emmett A. What about spelling? 
Education, 1956, 76, 310-325.—Causes of poor spell- 
ing include limited mental ability, limited reading 
ability, hearing impairments, visual defects, faulty 
listening skills, poor handwriting, overemphasis on 
phonics, poor study habits, inability to study spelling 
accuracy, and inability to visualize words. Follow- 
ing a discussion of these, the author presents an in- 
formal spelling inventory followed by an outline to 
administer same, criterion for scoring, interpretation 
of mispellings, spelling levels, survey tests, and an 
abbreviated scale for handy screening of pupils. He 
then shows how to help children how to improve their 
spelling by readiness, attention to individual differ- 
ences, a study of common words, development of right 
attitudes, awareness of correct and incorrect spelling, 
of words, and syllabication. To this are appended a 
list of rules to guide pupils in making generalizations, 
a list of spelling situations meriting consideration, 
and a discussion of 12 points on practices that con- 
tribute to the confusion of children in trying to spell. 
—S.M. Amatora. 


5852. Betts, Emmett Albert. Are retarded read- 
ers “dumb”? Education, 1956, 76, 568-575.—The 
retarded reader or the non-reader may be a child of 
normal or superior intelligence. The author points 
out the underlying factors of these false impressions, 
shows how to get at the underlying facts, the dangers 
of group tests, and differences of incapacities. In all 
cases, the author presents a number of case studies 
to exemplify the point he is discussing. He shows 
how facts can be used for retarded readers, fast learn- 
ers, and for slow learners. He further differentiates 
retarded readers with low pars and retarded readers 
with high pars. Finally he shows how a wrong done 
such a child can be righted—S. M. Amatora. 


5853. Bolzau, Emma L., & Keltz, Elizabeth L. 
What shall we do for the slow learner? Amer. 
Sch. Bd J., 1956, 133(5), 37-39.—The study reports 
an experiment relative to the best solution for those 
20% with IQ scores ranging between 70 and 90. 
Problems include: (1) What is the slow learner 
like? (2) What psychological approach should be 
used in working with him? (3) What kind of a 
teacher should he have? (4) What teaching tech- 
niques are effective? (5) What should be taught 
the slow learner? and (6) How can schools be or- 
ganized and staffed to meet most effectively the slow 
learner group?—S. M. Amatora. 


5854. Buswell, Guy T. The relationship be- 
tween perceptual and intellectual processes in 
reading. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 99-103.—The 
results obtained by means of varied reading and 
learning capacity tests administered to upper division 
university students are analyzed in terms of the 
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hypothesis that “difficulties in reading for many col- 
lege students are due to lack of perceptual skill rather 
than the lack of ability to comprehend, and that this 
results from the fixing of perceptual habits in the 
elementary school before a sufficiently high level of 
maturity is reached. . . . Lack of a high degree of 
competence in (the perceptual recognition of the 
printed verbal symbols) blocks particularly those in- 
dividuals who have the intellectual competence to 
comprehend rapidly.”"—7. E. Newland. 

5855. Carpenter, C. R., & Greenhill, L. P. In- 
structional television research: 2. An investiga- 
tion of closed-circuit television for teaching uni- 
versity courses. University Park: Penn. State Uni- 
ver., 1958. 110 p.—This is the second of a planned 
series of 3 reports (see 30: 6255). The scope of re- 
search is expanded. Research and development in 
4 areas are discussed: (a) studies of comparative 
effectiveness such as face to face instruction versus 
televised instruction; (b) studies of appropriateness 
of television for a wide variety of courses, instruc- 
tional materials, and patterns of use; (c) studies of 
acceptance by students, administrators, faculty, and 
a critical observer panel; (d) feasibility studies of 
cost and practicality of installation and operation. 
Many more problems for research have been raised. 
G. M. Della-Piana. 


5856. Champa, V. Anthony. Television: Its 


effectiveness in ninth grade science classroom 
teaching. 
—Abstract. 
5857. Cosgrove, Gail Edmund. The effect on 
sixth-grade pupils’ skill in compound subtraction 


Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2876-2877. 


when they experience a new procedure for per- 
forming this skill. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2933-2934.—Abstract. 

5858. Davis, Frederick B. The teaching of com- 
prehension in reading in the secondary school. 
Education, 1956, 76, 541-544.—The author discusses 
a weighted composite of 5 skills and analyzes each 
one. He shows the basic ability underlying all 5 
skills. He gives an example illustrating the various 
learning exercises based on the various kinds of ma- 
terial needed in the direct teaching of these 5 skills 
and shows how items testing various skills can be 
used at various grade levels.—-S. M. Amatora. 

5859. Deacon, Lawrence. The teaching of spell- 
ing can become too individualized. ducation, 
1956, 76, 300-302.—How can a spelling: program be 
tailored to fit a unique child who is not exactly like 
other children? ‘This is the problem the author en- 
deavors to discuss in the present article. He sug- 
gests that there be an explanation based on the pre- 
mise that an individualized school program can be 
carried to an extreme which is detrimental to the 
pupil’s ability to learn. He suggests combining a 
word list with a child’s list. The two become more 
usable and safe than either one alone—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

5860. Dolch, E. W. Comprehension in reading. 
Education. 1956, 76, 536—540.—The author analyzes 
numerous psychological factors involved in the prob- 
lem of comprehension in reading, and proceeds to 
show how these function in beginning reading, how 
comprehension becomes a major problem in the mid- 
dle grades, and how it frequently remains so all the 
way through high school and college. He points out 
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factors involved in comprehension, and suggests dif- 
ference between spontaneous comprehension and “de- 
termined” comprehension.—S. M. Amatora. - 


5861. Draves, David Daniel. A study of class 
size and instructional methods. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2524—2525.—Abstract. 

5862. Durrell, Donald D., & Palos, Viola A. 
Pupil study teams in reading. Education, 1956, 76, 
552-556.—The authors explain in considerable detail 
a new technique in study teams in reading that may 
be applied to other subjects. In the experiment, 
grouping was an important factor. At first, the 5- 
man groups had little “group feeling.” After several 
changes in grouping this difficulty was eliminated. 
The authors suggest further research in this self- 
directed team use for many phases of instruction. 
Pupil preference for team activities is great enough 
to warrant wider investigation of this method of in- 
struction —S. M. Amatora. 


5863. Ferguson, Elisabeth Muriel Jane. The de- 
sign of an observational instrument for the de- 
scription of the algebra classroom in the light of 
selected aims—indexed by behaviors—of second- 
ary school mathematics teaching. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1957, 17, 2220-2221.—Abstract. 

5864. Fitzgerald, James A. The selection of 
vocabulary for basic spelling instruction. Educa- 
tion, 1956, 76, 286-290.—An important problem in 
planning spelling instruction is the selection of basic 
words which a child needs to learn to spell and the 
best way to solve this problem is to utilize valid re- 
search in child and adult writing. The author dis- 
cusses: (1) valid vocabulary studies; (2) general 
suggestions for word selection; (3) the overlap of 
child and adult writing; (4) words important in 
child writing but comparatively unimportant in adult 
writing; (5) words of high importance in adult writ- 
ing but infrequently used in child writing; (6) the 
number of words in a spelling list; (7) supplemen- 
tary lists; and (8) grading the vocabulary.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

5865. Foster, Emmett Merle. A comparison of 
intermediate grade manuscript and cursive hand- 
writing in two typical elementary school programs. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2934—2935.—Abstract. 

5866. Furness, Edna L. Listening and learning. 
Peabody J. Educ., 1956, 33, 212-216.—Lack of atten- 
tion may be due to a student’s inability to comprehend 
what is said to him. Educational procedures have 
taken for granted the part the sensory faculties play 
in learning. Training in listening-emphasis groups 
is concerned with matters more than the mere hear- 
ing of sound. Children’s growth in listening is con- 
tinuously interrelated with their growth in speaking, 
in reading, in writing. Up to and including grade 5 
children learn more from having materials read to 
them; the relative effectiveness is equal in grade 7; 
reading is more effective after grade 9—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

5867. Gaffney, Philip Danial. A ten-year follow- 
up study of students identified as talented on the 
basis of sixth-grade achievement test scores. Dis- 
sertation Absir., 1957, 17, 2918.—Abstract. 

5868. Gates, Arthur I. Developing the basic 
spelling techniques in the language arts program. 
Education, 1956, 76, 275-279.—A troublesome prob- 
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lem in teaching spelling is concerned with means of 
retention, of keeping alive the ability to spell a par- 
ticular word correctly after it has been learned. Psy- 
chological principles suggest that a change in em- 
phasis in instruction would lessen the difficulty of 
securing expertness in the basal techniques and in- 
crease the fruitfulness of the coordinated language 
arts program. No study-test or test-study plus re- 
view of isolated words plan will alone achieve really 
permanent learning unless the words are used at 
least occasionally in writing letters and other com- 
positions, Learning to spell requires that words to be 
used for developing effective techniques be those 
which will then and later be used for writing and 
elsewhere.—S. M. Amatora. 


5869. Hagelberg, Raymond Richard. A study of 
the effectiveness of specific procedures for solving 
verbal arithmetic problems. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2878-2879.— Abstract. 

5870. Hepler, Earl Ray. Order of presenting 
orthographic poopenen and pictorial representa- 
tion and its effect on achievement in engineering 


Abstract. 

5871. Horn, Thomas D. How syllables can help 
in spelling. Education, 1956, 76, 291-295.—Basing 
his suggestions upon available research and experi- 
ence of teachers and parents, the author analyzes his 
subject under the following points: (1) understand- 
ing certain definitions by teachers and parents; (2) 
understanding certain meanings by children; (3) 
using syllables in learning te spell; (4) using the 
dictionary; (5) the mechanics, of writing; and (6) 
possible dangers in syllabic presentation. An under- 


standing of and a “feel” for syllables are the char- 
acteristics of a good speller—S. M. Amatora. 
5872. Ilioff, Louie B. The effect of certain 
teaching practices involving systematic home- 
school cooperation upon the achievement of eighth 


grade pupils in mathematics. Dissertation Abstr., 


1957, 17, 2935.—Abstract. 

5873. Jacobsen, Eckhart Adelbert. A compari- 
son of competitive and cooperative learning ex- 
periences in technical drawing on the college level. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2223-2224.—Abstract. 

5874. Johnson, Eleanor M. Two key factors in 
spelling success. Education, 1956, 76, 271-274.— 
Complex factors affect the learning of any skill. In 
spelling, proficiency in the various areas of the lan- 
guage arts, handwriting skills, methods of teaching 
and other items influence the ability to spell. The 
author discusses two key factors which influence spell- 
ing, namely, meaning and word structure patterns. 
Helping the child to learn meanings and word analy- 
sis skills enable him to learn with enthusiasm, con- 
fidence, and economy of effort. In this way pupils 
acquire a meaningful vocabulary in a functional way 
through a rich integrated language arts program.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

5875. Kramer, Klaas. A comparison of objec- 
tives, methods, and achievement in arithmetic in 
the United States and in the Netherlands. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2881.—Abstract. 

5876. Leavell, Ullin W., & Wilson Grace E. 
Guided free reading versus other methods in high 
school English. Peabody J. Educ., 1956, 33, 272- 
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280.—The experiment endeavored to determine the 
comparative value in relation to the improvement of 
reading skills in a developmental reading program 
at the 10th grade level using: (1) mechanical de- 
vices; (2) other direct approaches to reading skill; 
and (3) a guided free reading program. The author 
discusses the implementation and results of the pro- 
gram for 290 pupils who participated in the experi- 
ment. Conclusions indicated that no specific method 
was in favor within either normal or superior IQ 
range. It appears that (1) systematic vocabulary 
study and (2) accelerator training combined with 
(3) a guided free reading program provide a medium 
for interesting and worthwhile reading experiences 
for the majority of 10th-grade pupils —S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


5877. Leodas, Costa J. First number concepts: 
Cornerstones of mathematics. J. educ. Sociol., 
1957, 30, 343-345.—The author analyzes 3 principal 
objectives in the efficient teaching of mathematics: 
(1) to guide the child to correct and clear quantita- 
tive concepts; (2) to show him how these concepts 
are represented by the symbols of the science; (3) 
children must be taught to deal with the concepts and 
the language of mathematics with flexibility of ap- 
proach.—$. M. Amatora. 


5878. McKeachie, W. J., & Solomon, Daniel. 
Retention of general psychology. J. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 48, 110-112.—The purpose of this study was to 
determine how much of students’ learning in a gen- 
eral psychology course was retained over a summer 
or more. It was concluded that the material learned 
was remembered for an appreciable period after the 
final examination.—S. M. Schoonover. 


5879. Miller, Kenneth M. Einstellung rigidity, 
intelligence and teaching methods. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 27, 127-134.—Mechanization of arith- 
metical problem solving was studied in a sample of 
120 boys in an integrated-modern-technical school by 
means of a series of “water jar problems.” Set 
rigidity showed a significant negative correlation with 
intelligence. In sub-samples of technical and modern 
school students matched for intelligence and for age, 
the Einstellung effect appeared significantly more 
often in the modern school group. Attitude toward 
school and teaching methods were recognized as of 
major importance.—R. C. Strassburger. 

5880. Nardelli, Robert R. Some aspects of crea- 
tive reading. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 495-508.—The 
effect of a short period of instruction upon the ability 
of 6th grade pupils to draw inferences in reading and 
to recognize propaganda devices was studied by means 
of an experimental and control group. Significant 
differences in favor of the experimental group were 
found only in recognition of propaganda devices. The 
ability to read creatively, thus defined, was related to 
intelligence, mental age, and reading achievement.— 
M. Murphy. 

5881. Nelson, Pearl Astrid. The acquisition of 
concepts of light and sound in the intermediate 
grades. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2881-2882.— 
Abstract. 

5882. Newman, Earl Nelson. A comparison of 
the effectiveness of three teaching methods in high 
— biology. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, . 
—Abstract. 
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5883. Nicholas, Goldie Francis. The relative ef- 
fectiveness of two types of phonetic materials on 
the reading achievement of second grade pupils. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2940-2941.—Abstract. 


5884. O’Leary, Edwin John. An experiment 
concerning simplified spelling of words involving 
learning rate and retention. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2483-2484.—Abstract. 

5885. Porter, Charles Baddeley. An experi- 
mental investigation of selected variables related 
to Morse code learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2224-2225.—Abstract. 

5886. Rusch, Carroll Ernest. An analysis of 
arithmetic achievement in grades four, six, and 
eight. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2217.—Abstract. 


5887. Saxton, Harvey Lewis. An investigation 
of the value in basal reading materials for superior 
readers. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2225-2226.— 
Abstract. 

5888. Spache, George D. What’s wrong with 
our teaching of spelling. Education, 1956, 76, 296- 
299.—A trend in keeping with modern concepts of 
education is the emphasis upon integrating spelling 
with other language activities. The author reviews 
current aims and practices in teaching spelling. 
Basing his comments on current research, he dis- 
cusses: (1) current criticism; (2) what the school is 
trying to do in spelling; (3) selection and gradation 
of words; (4) aims in spelling; and (5) other new 
practices. Spelling is ne longer an isolated drill on 
lists of words which pupils may or may not use in 
writing. It is an integral part of written expression 
and constant attention must be paid to it in every 
written effort—S. M. Amatora. 

5889. Staiger, Ralph C. The spelling problem in 
high school. Education, 1956, 76, 280-285.—Im- 
portant factors in learning to spell include: (1) span 
of apprehension; (2) knowledge of meaning; (3) 
verbal intelligence; (4) perception of word form; 
(5) generalization of phonetic units; (6) rote memo- 
rizing; and (7) desire to spell. There is an unques- 
tioned relationship between reading and _ spelling. 
The author quotes numerous studies on spelling, and 
then points out the implications for the elementary 
schools and the consequent implications for the high 
school pupils —S. M. Amatora, 


5890. Staiger, Ralph C., & Bleismer, Emery, P. 
Reading comprehension in the high school. /du- 
cation, 1956, 76, 563-567.—The author discusses some 
of the numerous skills that must be used by an effec- 
tive high school reader, together with some means by 
which teachers can improve these skills. Included 
are: (1) skills involved in comprehending skimming, 

2) reading for main ideas or points, (3) when it 
is necessary to read for details, (4) providing pur- 
poses in helping pupils improve comprehensive skills, 
(5) skills involved in genuine thought questions, and 
(6) some points for building specific skills—S. M. 
Amatora. 

5891. Starr, Anna Spiesman. Personality within 
the classroom. Education, 1956, 77, 203-207.—Per- 
sonality factors determine the degree of optimum per- 
formance at which pupils as well as groups function. 
The author analyzes factors involved when person- 
ality is considered not as an isolated factor but within 
countless interactions in the interplay of all per- 
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sonalities within the group. Analyzed also are: (1) 
the socio-psychological concept of personality, (2) 
accepting a person as he is, (3) behavior is pur- 
posive, (4) analysis of underlying causes.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


5892. Taylor, Thomas Wayne. A study to de- 
termine the relationships between growth in inter- 
est and achievement of high school science stu- 
dents and science teacher attitudes, preparation, 
and experience. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2943- 
2944.—A bstract. 


5893. Wagner, Guy, & Hosier, Max. They like 
to spell. Education, 1956, 76, 306-310.—It is gen- 
erally recognized that children do best those things 
which they like and enjoy. It is necessary for the 
children to recognize a real purpose in spelling 
achievement. A successful teacher lets the child know 
that he is aware of the progress he is making.—S. M. 
-Imatora, 


5894. Wagner, Guy, & Hosier, Max. When read- 
ing seems important. Education, 1956, 76, 545-551. 
--The authors draw upon numerous factors in child 
psychology and show how they function in the suc- 
cessful teaching of reading. They also discuss: (1) 
what teachers can do to help children build prestige 
and develop an eagerness to learn, (2) the necessity 
in this communication medium for providing for op- 
portunities to adventure in areas of personal interest, 
(3) how teachers can spark children’s action in other 
areas of worthwhile endeavor, and (4) how teachers 
can help children find purpose in their reading pro- 
gram. Each point is discussed in detail and illus- 
trated by some 10 to 15 points —S. M. Amatora. 


5895. Wild, Mollie Kathleen. Creative writing 
and achievement in solving developmental tasks in 
the elementary school. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2888—2889.—Abstract. 


5896. Wilson, Grace E., & Leavell, Ullin W. An 
experiment with accelerator training. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1956, 34, 9-18.—This experiment endeavored 
to determine the comparative value in relation to the 
improvement of reading skills in a developmental 
reading program at the tenth grade level of: (1) 2 
types of mechanical devices (the Keystone Tachis- 
toscope or the Renshaw individual Tachistoscope 
Trainer and the SRA Reading Accelerator), used in- 
dividually or together as special reading aides; (2) 
direct approaches to reading skills other than me- 
chanical devices; (3) a guided free reading program; 
and (4) a certain prescribed course of study. Re- 
sults of the experiment are analyzed and conclusions 
and further suggestions given.—S. M. Amatora. 


INTERESTs, Atritupes, & Hasits 


er, Robert E.. & O , Alvan J. 
i ce of stereotyped conditioning for 


5897. 
The si 
education. J. higher Educ., 1957, 28, 329-336.—An 
Inventory of Beliefs, designed to distinguish between 
stereotyped and nonstereotyped students, was admin- 
istered over a period of 3 years and the results com- 


pared with academic achievement. When equated for 
intelligence, nonstereotypes were superior in humani- 
ties and social studies, stereotypes in mathematics and 
natural sciences, while in biological science there was 
no difference. The importance of stereotypy in edu- 
cation emphasizes the highly significant role which 
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the educator has in advancing the cause of democratic 
society —M. Murphy. 

5898. Goodenough, Ruth. Dating and security. 
Understanding the Child, 1957, 26, 59-60.—A shift in 
dating patterns has led to earlier monogamous rela- 
tionships, early marriage, and resulting concern about 
adequacy of income rather than interesting nature of 
work. Some of the possible richness and challenge 
of life is sacrificed for domestic security, which may 
be desirable.—B. T. Jensen. 

5899. Hartley, Ruth E. Personal characteris- 
tics and acceptance of secondary groups as refer- 
ence groups. J. indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 45-55.— 
73 male freshman college students “responded to 
questionnaires designed to measure respectively their 
‘acceptance’ of the school as a reference group, their 
ease in interpersonal contacts, their judgments of 
their peers, and 4 different personality dynamics, re- 
ferred to as sense of victimization, authoritarian sub- 
mission, cynicism, and lack of self-confidence.” Sup- 
ported was the hypothesis that acceptance of the col- 
lege as a reference group is positively related to ease 
in interpersonal contacts and to authoritarian sub- 
mission shown; unsupported, but in the expected 
direction, was the hypothesis that acceptance of the 
college as a reference group is negatively related to 
sense of victimization, cynicism, and lack of self- 
confidence. 18 references.—A. R. Howard. 

5900. Hill, Thomas J. Attitudes toward self: 
An experi tal study. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 30, 
395-397.—Using 2 groups of 30 students each of 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades, the author investi- 
gated the effect of social class structure upon various 
attitudes of high school students. All aspects of the 
study are analyzed.—S. M. Amatora. 

5901. Hodinko, Bernard A. The relation be- 
tween personal factors and opinions regarding 
conduct situations in a sample of Pennsylvania 
State University students. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2879-2880.—Abstract. 

5902. Holtzman, Wayne H. Attitudes of col- 
lege men toward non-segregation in Texas schools. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 559-569.—In 1952 a 
randomly selected sample of 539 yndergraduate men 
completed a 13-item questionnaire on “tolerance of 
non-segregation.” Willingness to accept Negro- 
white educational integration is positively related to 
low proportion of Negroes in respondent's home com- 
munity, number of years of college completed, study 
in the humanities and social sciences and holding 
“unorthodox” religious beliefs. The relationship be- 
tween tolerance and religious affiliation and church 
attendance is also examined. The latter appears 
curvilinear. A number of other back-ground factors, 
including fraternity membership, previous experience 
with non-segregated education and employment, also 
discriminate tolerant from non-tolerant undergrad- 
uates at statistically significant levels—H. W. 
Riecken. 

5903. Hood, Albert Bullard. Certain non-intel- 
lectual factors related to student attrition at Cor- 
nell University. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2919- 
2920.—Abstract. 

5904. Isen! 
women physi 
measures of interest and success. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2911-2912.—Abstract. 


er, Wilma E. Self-attitudes of 
education majors as related to 
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5905. Kazem, Mohamed Ibrahim. Prominent 
values of Egyptian and American students as de- 
termined by an analysis of their autobiographies 
with educational implications. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2187-2188.—Abstract. 

5906. Martyn, Kenneth Alfred. The social ac- 
ceptance of gifted students. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2501-—2502.—Abstract. 

5907. Ohnishi, Saichi. (Factorial studies of edu- 
cational. objectives: I. An analysis of sociality.) 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 27, 323-331.—Factor analysis 
of 34 variables concerned with “sociality,” using 80 
male and female college students as Ss, give 4 fac- 
tors: the 2 with the highest loadings were: (1) so- 
ciableness, or emotional activity; and (2) breadth of 
social intelligence; and the others were termed: (3) 
intellectual aspect of social ability; and (4) range 
of social activities. English summary, p. 388.—J. 
Lyons. 

5908. Olmsted, Michael S. Character and social 
role. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 49-57.—An ex- 
ploratory study of Riesman’s character typology of 
inner- and other-direction as understood by under- 
graduates at Smith College, a woman’s college. The 
data consist of ratings in these terms by students of 
themselves and of a few other persons and groups. 
An individual’s ratings of others tended to be in the 
same direction as her self-rating —R. M. Frumkin. 

5909. Paterson, Henry Finlayson, Jr. The re- 
lationship of children’s out-of-school activities to 
their school progress and adjustment. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2883.—Abstract. 

5910. Ramirez-Lépez, Ramén. A comparative 
study of the values of teachers, students of edu- 
cation, and other university students in Puerto 
Rico. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2503.—Abstract. 

5911. Stice, Glen; Mollenkopf, William G., & 
Torgerson, Warren S. Background factors and 
college-going plans among high-aptitude public 
high school seniors. Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1956. iv, 117 p.—This report pre- 
sents data showing the relation of various factors to 
coliege plans among the approximately 10,000 stu- 
dents in the top 30% of the range of scores on the 
aptitude test. Of these students, about two-thirds 
stated that they expected to go to college at some 
time in the future. The factors found to be most 
strongly related to expressed college plans include 
aptitude test score, sex, the father’s occupation, and 
the student’s ideal vocational goals. A large propor- 
tion of students indicated that they would consider 
accepting a rather generous scholarship, were they 
offered it, even though it might require them to con- 
centrate their studies in an area other than the one 
at the forefront of their present plan—A. J. Sprow. 

5912. Ulrich, Celeste. Measurement of stress 
evidenced by college women in situations involv- 
ing competition. Kes. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 160-172—-A group of 28 
women college students 17 to 21 years of age were 
subjected to varying emotional stress which was 
measured by eosinophil count and cardio-respiratory 
symptoms. Anticipation of a stress-evoking situa- 
tion, participation in such a situation, or denial of 
an opportunity to participate were all found capable 
of producing stress reaction. It was found that the 
stress elicited varied from situation to situation and 
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much more with its psychological components than 
with physical activities involved. Past experience 
of the subject relevant to the situation likewise con- 
tributed to the degree of stress tolerance which was 
displayed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5913. Yamamura, Douglas S. Attitudes of Asia- 
tic students to orientation in Hawaii. Soc. Proc. 
Hawaii, 1956, 20, 54-73.—To evaluate an orientation 
program at the University of Hawaii for Asians en- 
route to Mainland colleges, students from 8 nations 
were interviewed and their behavior observed. Most 
students reacted favorably, particularly to the site, 
less well to the “academic” matter which was viewed 
by some as propaganda. Japanese perceived some 
hostility among other Asians and tended to remain an 
identifiable clique.—R. L. Sulzer. 


5914. Yamamura, Douglas S., & Higa, Janet H. 
Dating preferences of University of Hawaii stu- 
dents. Soc. Proc. Hawaii, 1956, 20, 4-15.—An op- 
posite sex pairing for association without commit- 
ment for future action, dating is a development of 
the past 50 years. Dating research may illuminate 
factors in marriage choice. Students of 5 ethnic back- 
grounds highly value personality characteristics mak- 
ing for easy-going, informal interaction and tend to 
rate low materialistic and ethnic background consid- 
erations.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5915. Young, Lloyd Raymond. Parent-child re- 
lationships which affect achievement motivation 
of college freshmen. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
3111.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5231, 5270, 5358, 5671, 5902, 
5973, 5990) 


SpectaAL EDUCATION 


5916. Abraham, Willard. A clinic in special 
education. Understanding the Child, 1957, 26, 48- 
52.—The author describes a summer session in which 
persons who had participated in previous workshops 
as part of their MA degree programs, spent several 
weeks at various centers for exceptional children. 
The agencies are described as are gains to clinic 
students, to exceptional children, and to communities. 
—B. T. Jensen. 

5917. Barber, Gertrude Agnes. The effective- 
ness of selected teaching techniques in the educa- 
tion of superior students of two elementary schools 
in Erie, Pennsylvania. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2932.—Abstract. 

5918. Bloom, Irving, & Murray Walter I. Some 
basic issues in teaching slow learners. Understand- 
ing the Child, 1957, 26, 85-91.—General characteris- 
tics of slow learning children are discussed in some 
detail. For attaining the general objectives of an 
educational program for this group, these 5 ap- 
proaches are recommended: developmental, modifica- 
tion, simplification, basic essential, and individualized. 
The advantages and limitations of 3 methods of ad- 
ministrative organization for teaching slow learning 
children are discussed briefly: (1) nonsegregation, 
(2) special classes within the school, or (3) special 
elementary schools for them.—W. Coleman. 

5919. Carriker, William Revere. A comparison 
of post-school adjustments of regular and special 
class retarded individuals served in Lincoln and 
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Omaha, Nebraska, public schools. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2206-2207.—Abstract. 


5920. Dittmann, Laura L. Home training for 
retarded children. Children, 1957, 4, 89-94.—The 
article explains the District of Columbia’s diagnostic 
and evaluation clinic which provides home training 
for retarded children. Program is explained in de- 
tail and 3 cases presented which indicate the wide 
variation in types of help from which parents and 
children profit through the clinic. Problems range 
from those involving the grossly damaged child who 
requires total care to those of the child without any 
apparent organic defect who requires help in becom- 
ing a functioning member of the community.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

5921. Elenbogen, Morton L. A _ comparative 
study of some aspects of academic and social ad- 
justment of two groups of mentally retarded chil- 
dren in special classes and in regular grades. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2496.—Abstract. 


5922. Fretwell, Elbert K., Jr. The challenge of 
the gifted. J. higher Educ., 1957, 28, 303-308, 350- 
351.—Identification of the gifted, provision of oppor- 
tunities for them to attend college, integration of the 
work of school and college to avoid duplication, waste, 
and lack of intellectual challenge are the goals which 
must be sought. Programs now in operation and 
projected are surveyed.—M. Murphy. 


5923. Hanselmann, H. Milieuforschung und 
Milieugestaltung. (Investigation and structure of 
the environment.) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 43-53.—In the field of special 
education, establishing a suitable environment for the 
child is the chief problem. Children growing up in 
ethically and paedagogically unsuitable surroundings 
often turn out well. English and French summaries. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5924. Parker, Clyde. A measured experiment 
with mentally advanced children. Amer. Sch. Bd 
J., 1956, 133(6), 23-24.—The experiment included all 
children with an IQ of 125 or more in 3 elementary 
schools, grades 4, 5, 6, and 7 and one junior and one 
senior high school. A similar number of schools was 
used for control groups. A curricular enrichment 
program was used in the elementary and junior high, 
and ability grouping was used in senior high. Com- 
plete details of the experiment, tests given both be- 
fore and after, and conclusions are given—S. M. 
Amatora. 


5925. [Sargent, F. Porter.] Directory for ex- 
ceptional children: Educational and training facili- 
ties. (3rd ed.) Boston: Porter Sargeant Publisher, 
1958. 320 p. $6.00.—This is the third edition of this 
directory (see 30: 1586). Facilities for only handi- 
capped are listed by type of handicap, by type of 
facility (state, public, or private school), and by geo- 
graphical area. Also listed are day and residential 
school provisions; psychiatric and guidance clinics, 
and speech and hearing clinics; state-department 
health, education, and mental health personnel; and 
an alphabetization of associations, societies, and 
foundations.—7. E. Newland. 

5926. Tonn, Martin. The gifted child. Amer. 
Sch. Bd J., 1956, 132(6), 29-31—The author dis- 
cusses the implications of an adjustable program for 
the gifted child. There are many factors causing a 
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gifted child to become a behavior problem in the 
class room. He analyzes the various psychological 
factors functioning in programs in segregation for 
the gifted and then presents those in which the child 
remains a part of the regular class room group. Con- 
tinued research and experimentation is urged for 
improvement of programs for the gifted children.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

5927. Williams, Meta Feiner. Classmate ac- 
ceptance in relation to the performance of intel- 
lectually gifted children in certain elementary 
schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2889.—Ab- 
stract. 


(See also Abstracts 5221, 5654, 5818) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5928. Amell, Lillian. Diagnosis and guiding 
techniques used in solving personality problems. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1957, 43, 94-96.—The author 
begins a brief discussion of a few techniques used by 
teachers in solving personality problems. Included 
are studies by Davis, Flotow, Foshay, Amatora, 
Lodge, and Glidewell. She shows how some can be 
used with caution, how teachers are unacquainted 
with others, atid the effectiveness of teachers’ feel- 
ings.—S. M. Amatora. 

5929. Byrne, John T. A study of student prob- 
lems in Catholic men’s colleges. Washington, D. 
C.: Catholic Univer. Press, 1957. xi, 116 p. $1.50. 
—A doctoral study of the “facts with regard to stu- 
dent problems in Catholic men’s colleges.” The 
normative-survey method is used. School life prob- 
lems ranked first, then vocational problems, followed 
by moral, financial, family life, personality adjust- 
— religious health, and other problems.—D. J. 
Vack. 

5930. Caplan, Stanley W. The effect of group 
counseling in junior high school boys’ concepts 
of themselves in school. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 124-128.—The self and ideal-self concepts of adoles- 
cent boys in conflict with school authorities were 
evaluated by means of the Q-technique before and 
after counseling. Comparison of control and experi- 
mental groups showed changes which are considered 
desirable and are attributed to the counseling —M. 
M. Reece. 

5931. Dement, Alice L. Good students want 
counseling too. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 113- 
118.—“. . . the student of high endowment deserves 
more counseling attention than he ordinarily re- 
ceives.” Data from a sample of male university grad- 
uates indicated needs for counseling which had not 
been met during school attendance. Areas indicated 
were . . . “self assessment, vocational information, 
human relations, and personal philosophy.” Group 
and individual counseling are considered as ways of 
meeting this need—M. M. Reece. 


5932. Drasgow, James. The misuse of college as 
an adjunct to psychotherapy. J. higher Educ., 
1957, 28, 326-328.—There seems to be an increase in 
cases in which psychotherapists take the view that 
college can “be used as a bridge from . . . fantasy 
to reality” by the patient-student. The fallacy of the 
therapists lies in their thinking that college experi- 
ence will provide for their patients what it provided 
for them.—M. Murphy. 
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5933. Drasgow, James. Psychological break- 
down among college students. J. higher Educ., 
1957, 28, 143-146.—In spite of the enormous effort 
spent in the selection of students for admission to 
college, large numbers of those who enter do not suc- 
ceed. The usual answer is to raise the standards of 
admission, but always on the traditional academic 
and intellectual criteria. We have gone about as 
far as we can with these criteria, however high the 
standard of selection may be. New criteria are 
needed to screen out those who, while they meet the 
conventional standards, break down in college, and 
who might better spend their money for psycho- 
therapy —M. Murphy. 

5934. Gilbert, Louis Jay. Team guidance: A 
dimension of education. /. educ. Sociol., 1957, 30, 
363-367.—The author analyzes guidance as a dimen- 
sion of education. A free communication is a vitally 
essential ingredient to the integration of disciplines. 
This is essential in teamwork in guidance. The child 
is the ultimate beneficiary of the complementary and 
integrative teamwork approach.—S. M. Amatora. 


5935. Graff, Franklyn Arthur. Occupational 
choice factors in normally achieving and under- 
achieving intellectually superior twelfth grade 
boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2207-2208.— 
Abstract. 

5936. Grow, Milton D. An analysis of problems 
of students in selected junior high schools. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2498—2499.—Abstract. 


5937. Hillard, Charles Eugene. An experiment 
in counseling junior high school students and their 
parents in making the college decision. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2223.—Abstract. 

5938. Littrell, Robert Thomas. Differential char- 
acteristics among students graduating from vari- 
ous curricular patterns. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2208-2209.—Abstract. 

5939. Merenda, Peter Francis. The relative ef- 
fectiveness of counseling and non-counseling on 
different groups of high school graduates. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2921-2922.—Abstract. 


5940. National League for Nursing, Inc. The 
use of tests in schools of nursing: The NLN pre- 
nursing and guidance examination. Pamph. No. 
1. (2nd ed.) New York: Author, 1957. v, 42 p. 
$1.25.—A battery of the 5 tests in the program is 
described: The ACE Psychological Examination, Co- 
operative English Test C2, and NLN Tests in Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and History and Social 
Studies. Policies and procedures for administering 
the tests and releasing and reporting results are out- 
lined. Evaluation of the examination includes dis- 
cussion of standardization, reliability, and validity. 
“|. . emphasis has been placed upon the double use- 
fulness of [the tests] as selection tools for the admis- 
sion of students to an individual school of nursing, 
and as guidance tools for the counseling of both 
prospective students and those . . . admitted [to the 
program].”—G. M. Della-Piana, 

5941. Newman, Ruth Gallert. A study of the 
difficulties of hyper-aggressive, emotionally dis- 
turbed children in adjusting to school and in de- 
riving satisfying learning experiences from school. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2470.—Abstract. 
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5942. Patouillet, Raymond. Organizing for 
guidance in the elementary school. J each. Coll. 
Rec., 1957, 58, 431-438.—Although guidance will 
continue to serve remedial and preventive functions, 
its primary focus will be increasingly developmental. 
The guidance worker is essentially a consultant in 
human relations who works with all those who affect 
the child’s development. The key guidance person is 
the teacher but the guidance task is cooperative. In- 
stead of a large school employing a guidance coun- 
selor, a school psychologist, and a visiting teacher, it 
might better employ 3 “helping teachers” “child de- 
velopment consultants.”—H. K. Moore. 

5943. Ptacek, Paul H. A university’s attempt 
to counsel student leaders. J. higher Educ., 1957, 
28, 137-142.—When counseling is available on a 
voluntary basis, those who may need it most, fre- 
quently do not avail themselves of it. Often this is 
true of student leaders. Reasons for this situation 
were investigated in this study and preliminary steps 
taken to encourage more extensive use of available 
counseling services by student leaders.—M. Murphy. 

5944. Sprague, Elfieda. An exploratory study 
of kindergarten children’s perception of their ad- 
justment to school. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2505.—Abstract. 

5945. Stroup, Herbert. Theoretical constructs 
in student personnel work. J. higher Educ., 1957, 
28, 319-326.—There has been, on the part of student 
personnel workers, little concern for the formulation 
or extension of theory. An effort in that direction 


requires the development of an appropriate vocabulary 
carefully defined, attention to the relations between 


theory and practice, and relation to theories in other 
disciplines. Possible courses of development lie in: 
community-centered theory, ontological theory, mystic 
theory based on intuition, anthropologic theory, and 
historical theory. These categories are illustrated by 
reference to a specific example —M. Murphy. 

5946. Walthall, Nancy. A study of the effective- 
ness of the resident counselor in the adjustment 
of a selected group of freshmen women. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 2944.—Abstract. 


5947. Wyatt, Gertrud L. Mental health plan- 
ning and psychological guidance in the Wellesley 
elementary schools. (/nderstanding the child, 1957, 
26, 68-71.—Once the use of psychological testing, 
counseling, and guidance services has been estab- 
lished in a school system, the next phase is the ap- 
plication of therapeutic psychological methods by 
classroom teachers. The help of qualified consultants 
and administrative support is needed to accomplish 
this —W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstract 6015) 
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5948. Adams, Sidney. Analysis of “second- 
guessed” training tests: Improvement on objec- 
tive choice tests which are reviewed and remarked 
after initial correction. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 
533-542.—The analysis given is directed toward those 
situations in which an objective examination is re- 
turned to the trainee with the items on which errors 
were made is indicated. The examination is then re- 
marked by the trainee and rescored by the corrector. 
Formulae are presented to show that the improvement 
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made depends upon the type of test items employed. 
Factors producing inflated scores in this situation are 
discussed—M. Murphy. 


5949. Baldwin, Robert D., Mager, Robert F., 
Vineberg, Robert, & Whipple, James E. The 
AAFCS M-33 mechanic proficiency test: I. Com- 
parison of mechanics with and without field ex- 
perience. II. Development and cross-validation. 
HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1957, No. 38. vii, 56 p—A 
proficiency test for the AAFCS M-33 mechanic was 
developed. Applications for curriculum evaluation, 
achievement, and retraining should be considered. 
Curriculum revision should correct deficiencies re- 
vealed by the investigation —R. Tyson. 

5950. Bordas, Carl W. Factors related to suc- 
cess in freshman chemistry at the Pennsylvania 
State University. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2871-—2872.—Abstract. 

5951. Brown, Betty Irene. A study in mental 
arithmetic: Proficiency and thought processes of 
pupils solving subtraction examples. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2219.—Abstract. 

5952. Burkhart, Robert Christopher. An analysis 
of individuality of art expression at the senior 
high school level. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2873-2874.—Abstract. 

5953. Carpenter, Clayton Lee. Identification 
and measurement of the arithmetical concepts and 
abilities of kindergarten, first, and second grade 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2205—2206.— 
Abstract. 


5954. Chorness, M. H., & Nottelmann, D. A. 
The predictability of creative expression in teach- 
ing. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-130. vi, 24 p.—52 students at an Air 
Force instructors school, selected on the basis of an 
intelligence index from the Airman Classification 
Battery, were given a battery of creativity tests. 
They were later rated on criterion areas considered 
to be demonstrative of creativity in the instructional 
medium, multiple correlations of the composite of 6 
creativity tests and the intelligence index with 5 
rating measures and with a course grade ranged from 
.29 for a spontaneity criterion to .48 for both a prob- 
lem sensitivity factor score and the course grade. 
With the selection index of intelligence excluded from 
the analysis, the multiple correlations of the crea- 
tivity tests with the rating criteria were somewhat 
attenuated, but the prediction of course grade was 
unchanged.—R. M. Ritter. 

5955. D’Amico, Louis A., & Schmidt, Louis G 
The comparative achievement of veterans admitted 
to college on the basis of General Educational De- 
velopment tests and a selected group of other col- 
lege students. /. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 551--556.— 
The scholastic achievement of veterans adriitted to 
Indiana University on the basis of GED tests rather 
than traditional high school attendance was studied. 
The admission of older and more experienced adults 
on this basis was not found to be a hazardous prac- 
tice. Correlation between GED and credit point ratio 
in all college subjects was .54.—M. Murphy. 

5956. Downie, N. M. Why not let students 
keep their objective tests? J. higher Educ., 1957, 
28, 160-161.—About 4 years ago the practice of re- 
turning objective tests to students and using them 
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for discussion and correction of errors was introduced 
in elementary psychology at Purdue. Since then 
many items have been used 2 or 3 times. Such items 
were studied and the average change of difficulty on 
re-use was only .8 of 1%. ‘The instructional value of 
returning the tests more than outweighs this insig- 
nificant change—M. Murphy. 

5957. Eagle, Alice Miles. A study of senior 
finalists in the Indiana high school Achievement 
Program Contests. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2186-2187.—Abstract. 

5958. Forgues, George Walcott. The construc- 
tion and validation of a measure of manipulative 
abilities for the middle grades. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2915-2916.—Abstract. 

5959. French, John W. The factorial invariance 
of pure-factor tests. /. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
93-109.—“‘Tests of each of 13 well-established fac- 
tors and some tests of general information were ad- 
ministered to an entering class at West Point. To- 
gether with scores from the entrance examinations 
and first-year grades, these were factor-analyzed to 
confirm the identification of useful pure-factor tests 
by finding factorial invariance when such tests are 
factored. .. . From the standpoint of the study’s pur- 
pose, it may be concluded that factorial invariance 
held up, and therefore, the selection of tests to repre- 
sent certain factors was successful. The clusters are 
sufficiently tight to make it reasonable to represent 
factors in a battery by one test from each set. Thus, 
the study served as a pre-test yielding factorial, re- 
liability, and level-of-diffculty data upon which to 
base the selection of tests.”"——S. M. Schoonover. 


5960. Fricke, Benno G. A coded profile method 


for predicting achievement. duc. psychol. Measmt, 
1957, 17, 98-104.—The coded profile method for pre- 


dicting achievement entails the following steps. First, 
the score distribution for each predictor variable is 
divided into a small number of categories. Grade 
averages are then tallied for each code profile of pre- 
dictor scores permitting a table to be developed show- 
ing the mean grade average for each profile. Data 
from four predictor variables for 2,983 freshmen in 
the Science, Literature, and Arts Colleges of Min- 
nesota were used to prepare coded profiles. Ex- 
amples are cited from these data indicating that the 
coded profile method has higher predictive validity 
than the multiple regression approach. The writer 
offers some explanations for his findings in support 
of the coded profile method.-—l’. Coleman. 

5961. Giles, LeRoy Hubert. The effectiveness 
of certain factors in predicting collegiate success 
in the selection of out-of-state freshmen at the 
University of Colorado College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2478-2479.— 
Abstract. 

5962. Gottheil, Edward, & Michael, Carmen M. 
Predictor variables employed in research on the 
selection of medical students. J. med. Educ., 1957, 
32, 131-147.—A brief discussion of criteria of medi- 
cal student performance is followed by a descriptive 
review and classified list of test and nontest varia- 
bles, as found in published studies, for the prediction 
of success in medical school. The categories of pre- 
dictors include: pre-medical grades, aptitude tests, 
intelligence tests, achievement tests, reading and 
writing tests, interest and study-habits measures, 
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personality inventories, interviews, and background 
variables. Certain statistical considerations are also 
discussed. Bibliographic references are given for 
each variable, with a total of 95 studies cited. Span- 
ish summary.—/. 7. Cowles. 

5963. Haber, Ralph Norman. The prediction 
of achievement behavior by an interaction of 
achievement motivation and achievement stress. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2686-2687.—Abstract. 

5964. Kellmer-Pringle, M. L., & Neale, M. D. 
A note on the use of the Schonell and Gates read- 
ing tests in the first year of the junior school. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 135-141.—Word 
Recognition and Paragraph Reading Tests of the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests, Schonell’s Graded 
Reading Vocabulary and Silent Reading Test A, and 
Moray House Picture Intelligence Test were admin- 
istered to 180 children in the Ist year of the junior 
school. Comparison of test scores revealed a higher 
mean reading age on the Gates recognition test, and 
less steep grading in the earlier stages on this same 
test, than in the case of Schonell’s test. The former 
test also appeared to elicit greater interest and co- 
operation. Of the comprehension tests, Gates’ was 
not materially easier, although it did induce better 
motivation.—R. C. Strassburger. 

5965. Kerns, Byron Lyle. A study of under- 
achieving and over-achieving first-semester college 
freshmen as revealed by the way in which they 
view the college situation and themselves as col- 
lege students. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2500. 
—Abstract. 

5966. Krumboltz, John D., & Farquhar, William 
W. Reliability and validity of the n-achievement 
test. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 226-228.—“The 
test-retest reliability of n-achievement (a measure 
of achievement motivation) and its relationship to 
certain other selected variables has been computed on 
169 students in How to Study classes at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. A test-retest reliability of .26 
after a nine-week interval casts doubt on the stability 
as well as the possible validity of the measure. The 
correlations of n-achievement with an achievement 
examination in the course and with two other per- 
sonality measures which correlate with academic suc- 
cess show no consistently positive or negative rela- 
tionships. It is also independent of scholastic apti- 
tude as measured by the ACE.”—4A. J. Bachrach. 

5967. Latham, James L. An analytical and de- 
scriptive technique for rating student teachers. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2215.—Abstract. 

5968. Lener, Walter. A forced-choice rating 
scale for self-evaluation of instruction in elemen- 
tary school science. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2469.—Abstract. 

5969. Long, Howard Hale. The relative learn- 
ing capacity of Negroes and whites. /. Negro 
Educ., 1957, 26, 121-134.—This is a systematic and 
trenchant refutation of McGurk’s article in the United 
States News and World Report, Sept. 21, 1956, that 
Negroes are below whites in their capacity for educa- 
tion. Misinterpretations of test data, lack of control 
of socio-economic factors, speculative estimation of 
socioeconomic advancement are evaluated—C. K. 
Bishop. é' 

5970. Lowry, Carmen Ercell. The prediction of 
academic success in a private liberal arts college 
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for Negroes. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2500- 
2501.—Abstract. 

5971. McDougall, William Phillips. Differential 
retention of course outcomes in educational psy- 
chology. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2209-2210.— 
Abstract. 

5972. McIntire, Paul H. The construction and 
evaluation of a work sampie test for college fresh- 
men. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2921.—Abstract. 


5973. Mann, Gregory J. The relationship be- 
tween athletic participation and non-academic ad- 
justment at the United States Naval Academy. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2469-2470.—Abstract. 


5974. Michael, William B., Guilford, J. P., 
Fruchter, Benjamin, & Zimmerman, Wayne 
The description of spatial-visualization abilities. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, 17, 185-199.—Through 
an historical analysis of the factorial research and 
discussions of the spatial-visualization domain, the 
writers have identified 3 factors: spatial relations and 
orientation (SR-O), visualization (Vz), and kines- 
thetic imagery (K). Special attention was given to 
the work of Thurstone, French, and the AAF pro- 
gram in this formulation. ‘The 3 factors are described 
in some detail and a list of tests are suggested as 
reference measures. 19 references.—W’. Coleman. 

5975. Noll, Victor H. Introduction to educa- 
tional measurement. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1957. xx, 437 p. $5.75.—“This book is intended for 
teachers at both the elementary and secondary levels.” 
14 chapters deal with elementary statistics (aver- 
ages, correlation, and norms), constructing and evalu- 


ating the teacher-made test, measurement in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades, observational tech- 
niques, intelligence and personality tests, and recom- 


mended measurement programs. Exercise questions 
are available after each major section, together with 
an annotated bibliography for each ciiapter—D. E. 
Meister. 

5976. North, Robert D. Academic achievement 
of independent school pupils as reflected by Stan- 
ford Achievement Test results, 1953-57. Educ. 
Rec. Bull., 1957, No. 70, 55-63.—Independent school 
medians on the Stanford Achievement Test suggest 
a slight upward trend over the 4-year period 1953-57. 
On the average, independent school pupils’ superiority 
in achievement over public school pupils is most 
marked in reading (word meaning), study skills, and 
arithmetic reasoning, lowest in spelling. ~The average 
intelligence level of pupils in some public schools 
which are now enrolled in the Educational Records 
Bureau is approximately the same as that of inde- 
pendent school pupils; their achievement test per- 
formance is also similar.—H. H. Gee. 

5977. Pangle, Roy. Scholastic attainment and 
the high school athlete. Peabody J. Educ., 1956, 33, 
360-364.—The author found that there was no sig- 
nificant difference in scholastic attainment between 
those who participated in the athletic program and 
those who did not. The author argues the point that 
the significance of the study lies not in a statistical 
attempt to vindicate the athlete, but rather in think- 
ing of the result in terms of the ever-increasing “mis- 
emphasis” given to most programs of interscholastic 
athletics.—S. M. Amatora. 
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5978. Ploghoft, Milton Ernest. The parent- 
teacher conference as a report of pupil progress. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2196-2197.—Abstract. 

5979. Schenk-Danzinger, Lotte. Entwicklungs- 
quotient und Schulleistung. (Developmental quo- 
tient and school achievement.) Diagnostica, 1957, 3, 
30-32.—The author cites the practical utility of her 
developmental scale for the prediction of academic 
success. There are separate scales for each school 
age, utilizing primarily linguistic, verbal materials.— 
H. P. David. 

5980. Sherwood, Emily J. An investigation of 
the relationship between the academic achievement 
and goal-orientations of college students. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2924.—Abstract. 

5981. Shronk, Eugene William. Relative spread 
in mental and educational level of children aged 
nine to fourteen years. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2210-—2211.—Abstract. 

5982. Spaulding, Geraldine. A brief account of 
the preparation of new editions of the Junior 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1957, 
No. 70, 71-73.—Plans for revision of current forms 
of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test are described. 
The Educational Records Bureau, which is undertak- 
ing the task, will attempt to simplify administration 
and improve content.—H. H. Gee. 

5983. Stewart, Lawrence H. Does knowledge 
of performance on an aptitude test change scores 
on the Kuder? J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 161- 
164.—Tests from the Differential Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery and the Kuder Preference Record were given 
to 2 experimental groups and 1 control group. Ss 
were high school students. It is concluded that “.. . 
there is a marked stability in Kuder scores made be- 
fore and after knowledge of performance on aptitude 
tests."—M. M. Reece. 

5984. Stroud, J. B. The intelligence test in 
school use: Some persistent issues. /. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 48, 77-86.—Such problems as usefulness 
of part scores, validity of nonverbal tests, generality 
of mental age, inequality of successive MA units, 
comparability of IQs in different tests, and social 
class differences in test scores are discussed.—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

5985. Towner, Leonard W. A factorial investi- 
gation of medical students’ knowledge of cancer 
at different levels of training. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1957, 17, 115-130.—“The intercorrelations 
among the subscores on a test of cancer knowledge 
obtained by samples of 400 students each from the 
four class levels in medical schools throughout the 
United States were factor analyzed.” From four 
analyses, the following five factors seemed to emerge: 
(a) knowledge of the characteristics of tumors, (b) 
knowledge of the physiology of tumors, (c) knowl- 
edge of the differences between benign and malignant 
tumors, (d) knowledge of methods of therapy, and 
(e) knowledge of the natural history of tumors. 
“The composition of the factors changed from aca- 
demic, factual knowledge at the freshmen level to 
clinical knowledge for the juniors and seniors in ac- 
cordance with the type of instruction offered.” Some 
pedagogical implications of the data are discussed.— 
W. Coleman. 

5986. Traxler, Arthur E. The 1957 ERB edition 
of the Cooperative Biology, Chemistry and Phys- 
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ics Tests, Form ERB-RY: Difficulty, reliability 
and correlation with school marks. Educ. Rec. 
Bull., 1957, No. 70, 65-70.—‘“In general, the results 
of this study suggest that the new revisions of the 
biology, chemistry and physics tests are well designed 
for the measurement of science achievement among 
the independent school pupils. There is some evi- 
dence that these tests would be difficult enough for 
use at the college level as well.”—H. H. Gee. 


5987. Traxler, Arthur E., Spaulding, Geraldine, 
et al. Summary of test results. Educ. Rec. Bull., 
1957, No. 70, 1-54—‘“No marked trends in the 
achievement of independent school pupils are indi- 
cated .. .” in the results of the Spring, 1957 testing 
program. There are slight tendencies toward lower 
achievement in foreign languages and higher achieve- 
ment in mathematics as compared with earlier Spring 
programs. Elementary. school test results compare 
even more favorably with public school norms than 
do the results of the secondary school tests.—H. H. 
Gee. 

5988. Whitcomb, Milton A., & Travers, Robert 
M. W. A study of within-test learning function 
as a determinant of total score. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1957, 17, 86-97.—2 experiments were con- 
ducted with airmen in which homogeneous test items 
were administered “. . . to determine the presence of 
transfer of training from item to item in the initial 
stages of aptitude tests.” The data obtained indicated 
the presence of such transfer or learning. Higher 
correlations for adjacent than non-adjacent items 
were interpreted as reflecting short term set. The 
implications of these findings for the development of 
aptitude tests and interpreting item analysis data are 
discussed.—W. Coleman. 


5989. Wilson, John Leod. Changes in bright- 
ness of children, age three to eleven, living in a 


low socioeconomic environment. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1957, 17, 2211-2212.—Abstract. 

5990. Woodward, John Calvin. Relationship of 
selected student characteristics to the ability to 
think critically concerning human relations. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2506.—Abstract. 

5991. Wright, Evan Leonard. The construction 
of a test of listening comprehension for the second, 
third, and fourth grades. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 2226-2227.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4771, 4782, 4783, 5500, 5897) 
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5992. Bowie, Blanche Lucile. Relationship of 
teachers’ personal values and their verbal behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2508-2509.—Abstract. 

5993. Cook, Walter W., Hoyt, Cyril J., & Eikas, 
Alf. Studies of predictive validity of the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. J. Teach. 
Educ., 1956, 7, 167-172.—The MTAI was mailed to 
306 teachers all of whom had graduated within 2 or 
3 years and had been teaching 2 to 3 years. For each 
teacher in the study 2 pre-service MTAI scores were 
available. Of the 124 teachers who responded sig- 
nificant correlations between pre-service and in-serv- 
ice scores were obtained.—E. M. Bower. 

5994. Denty, Vera D. Personality in teacher- 
pupil relationship. Education, 1956, 77, 238-241.— 
Apart from projection there is an intuitive dislike 
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for an individual. Scientific investigation shows that 
these thoughts and feelings may become permanent 
content of the mind. The author analyzes implica- 
tions of these relative to the personality factor in 
teacher-pupil relationships as follows: (1) the estab- 
lishment of emotional relationship; (2) implications 
regarding the day-dreamer ; (3) the child who lies or 
steals for the fun of it and the one who is driven 
to it for unconscious motives; and (4) other factors 
involving deeper psychological insights if the child is 
to be assisted.—S. M. Amatora. 

5995. Eikaas, Alf Ingvald. A study of person- 
ality dimensions related to teacher-pupil rapport. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2495-2496.—Abstract. 

5996. English, Grace I. The role of the senior 
high school teacher of academic subjects in the 
promotion of student leadership in the classroom. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2877.—Abstract. 

5997. Ensman, Leo Martin. Relation of inter- 
ests, ability courses taken, scholastic achievement, 
and other factors to success in industrial arts 
teaching. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2212-2213. 
—Abstract. 

5998. Goldin, Melvin. Behaviors related to ef- 
fective teaching. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2525. 
—Abstract. 


5999. Hoenstine, Earl Samuel. Changes dur- 
ing the student teaching experience in the think- 
ing of student teachers about teaching of prac- 
tices, personality development, and learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2929-2930.—Abstract. 


6000. Kinzell, Nell. The least teachers can do. 
Understanding the Child, 1957, 26, 34-36.—After 
declaring that teachers do not handle child’s feelings 
because it is not expedient and she fears to lose con- 
trol of the class, the author describes some of the 
techniques used by her. “At first children who have 
previously had to repress their feelings tend to take 
advantage of the situation . . . but in time these chil- 
dren will use these methods only as they feel the 
need.—B. T. Jensen. 


6001. Lawson, D. E. Society’s stake in merit 
rating of teachers. Sch. & Soc., 1957, 85, 140-142. 
—The problem of merit ratings for teachers hinges 
on 2 questions: Should superior teaching be rewarded 
and is it possible to identify the superior teacher? 
A combination of rating devices, rankings, records 
and subjective evaluations can be used to identify 
superior teachers. ‘Without at least a partial sys- 
tem of merit rating, bad teaching drives out good 
teaching; and the school breaks faith with the tax- 
payers. by failing to attract and hold the scholar of 
vision and the teacher of imagination, purposefulness 
and intellectual competence.”—E. M. Bower. 


6002. Laycock, S. R. Professional ethics and 
mental health. Understanding the Child, 1957, 26, 
45-47.—Teachers who engage in unethical behavior 
usually feel insecure and inadequate. Treatment of 
specific ethical questions may be treating only symp- 
toms—the remedy lies in more self-understanding. 
The author suggests personal counseling for teachers 
in training and for teachers in service he suggests 
personal counseling and group discussions of their 
own reactions under guidance of a competent person. 
He indicates how teachers’ associations can assist in 
mental health activities —B. T. Jensen. 
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6003. Mahoney, William May. A study to de- 
termine the differences in the personal character- 
istics and certain judgment capacities of effective 
and ineffective primary, intermediate, and second- 
ary-school teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2920.—Abstract. 

6004. Manwiller, Lloyd V. Expectations re- 
garding teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2215-2216.—Abstract. 

6005. Mayhew, Lewis B. Personality and teach- 
ing. J. Communication, 1957, 7, 83-89.—There are 
“three possible considerations for the problem of 
teacher personality: the existence of patterns of per- 
sonality characteristics in students and in teachers 
and the inter-relationship between them; the fact that 
students and teachers each possess rather basic psy- 
chological needs and that the satisfaction of them may 
either be mutually complementary or antithetical ; 
and the fact that different people may be more or less 
comfortable with teaching-learning practices reflec- 
tive of different theories ot learning.”—D. E. Meister. 

6006. Morrison, Hugh Stanley. Selection proc- 
esses for principalship positions: With emphasis 
on seven city school systems in Ohio. /issertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 2193-2194.—Abstract. 

6007. Moustakas, Clark E. Self-explorations 
of teachers in a seminar in interpersonal relations. 
J. indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 72-93.—Presented are the 
structure of the seminar, excerpts from tape-recorded 
sessions and comments on other facets of the course. 
On various points, it is concluded that the seminar 
is a profitable experience. 30 references.—A. R. 
Howard. 


6008. Robertson, J. D. C. An analysis of the 
views of supervisors on the attributes of success- 


ful graduate student teachers. Brit. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 27, 115-126.—Supervisors of student 
teachers ranked attributes related to successful prac- 
tice teaching, and subsequently grouped the traits on 
the basis of similarity. Correlations between rank- 
ings of supervisors, and factorial analysis, provided 
a total of 6 factors accounting for 61.99% of the vari- 
ance. Agreement among supervisors to the extent 
of 39% of the variance was indicated in the first 
or general factor, while several subsidiary viewpoints 
appeared, accounting for at least 17% of the variance. 
The attribute group “attitude and insight in dealing 
with others” received first rank among the significant 
aspects of teaching ability. Need for a conceptual 
scheme in the assessment of students’ practice teach- 
ing is an indicated conclusion of this study. 20 ref- 
erences.—R. C. Strassburger. 

6009. Rothe, Emil H. How should the teacher 
face the parent? Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 
203-209.—‘‘The application of general semantics prin- 
ciples by both parent and teacher would go a long 
way toward joining their individuai efforts in im- 
plementing Johnny's better development.”—F. Elliott. 

6010. Royce, James E. Popularity and the 
teacher. Education, 1956, 76, 233-237.—Quoting re- 
search, the author discusses the necessity of accepta- 
bility for effective teaching and shows at the same 
time how aiming at acceptability can lessen effective- 
ness. He analyzes: (1) early versus later evaluation, 
(2) experiment in teacher rating, (3) knowledge and 
personality, (4) analysis of the characteristics of per- 
sonality through a working definition of personality, 
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(5) sympathy and understanding, (6) activity of the 
pupil, and (7) significance of the teaching person- 
ality —S. M. Amatora. 


6011. Schick, George Josef. The predictive 
value of a teacher judgment test. Dissertation Ab 
str., 1957, 17, 2217—2218.—Abstract. 

6012. Scott, Frank A. The development and 
evaluation of an instrument to assess the attitudes 
of public school principals. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2922-2923.—Abstract. 

6013. Stevens, Edwin Dillon. Selected person- 
nel policies and practices used in business and in- 
dustry and their implication for educational ad- 
ministration. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2198- 
2199.—Abstract. 

6014. Stewart, Lawrence H. Certain factors 
related to the occupational choices of a group of 
experienced teachers. Peabody J. Educ., 1956, 33, 
235-239.—A questionnaire was administered to 266 
graduate students, all experienced teachers. Data 
were analyzed concerning student’s background, voca- 
tional choice, when and why he decided to become a 
teacher, factors influential in choice of teaching as 
a career and satisfaction with teaching as a career. 
Expediency was most often mentioned. More realis- 
tic guidance and training experiences are necessary 
to keep the best teachers in the profession —S. M. 
Amatora. 

6015. Stroup, H. The college teacher as coun- 
selor. Sch. & Soc., 1957, 85, 120--122.—The rise 
of popular education has changed the function of the 
college teacher from a person of general knowledge to 
one of specialized knowledge. College instructors 
have shunted their responsibilities as guides of young 
persons in non-scholarly problems and encouraged 
the growth of counseling specialists. There is a 
need for the college teacher to be a more proficient 
counselor and to recognize the fundamental possi- 
bilities of counseling in the classroom.—E. M. Bower. 


6016. Trione, Verdun. A proposed study of the 
duties of California’s school psychologists and psy- 
chometrists. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 120-125.— 
The highly varied functions of these individuals neces- 
sitate a systematic study of the parts played by these 
functions. The public’s expectations with respect to 
such functions, and as regards the attending training 
implications. The fact of need for such a study 
rather than a structured proposal is presented.—T. E. 
Newland. 

6017. Tyson, James Carroll. A comparative 
study of teacher-pupil relationships in small and 
large high schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2887.—Abstract. 

5018. Vander Werf, Lester S. The evaluation 
of teaching. Amer. Sch. Bd J., 1956, 133(4), 27-30. 
—The author suggests points concerning the social 
context within which teachers attempt to fashion for 
themselves some design of respectibility. After ana- 
lyzing the underlying assumptions, the author reviews 
salient points from the literature on teacher evalua- 
tion. He then discusses the fairness of evaluation of 
teachers’ abilities as follows: (1) appraisal of teacher 
growth, (2) who evaluates and what is evaluated, 
(3) student evaluation, self-evaluation, peer evalua- 
tion, (4) the danger of conformity, (5) criteria in 
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teacher selection, and (6) some suggestions for the 
future. —S. M. Amatora. 

6019. Washburne, Chandler. The teacher in the 
authority system. J/. educ. Sociol., 1957, 30, 390- 
394.—The author analyzes conflicts in authority, dis- 
satisfaction and confusion over authority—S. M. 
Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 5310, 5774, 5910, 5967) 
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6020. Balloch, John, & Taylor, Jean. Scientists 
for the future. Johns Hopkins Mag., 1957, 8(8), 
14-17, 23-24.—By 1965, according to this article, the 
United States will need 1,680,000 scientists and engi- 
neers, yet young people seem unwilling to pursue a 
career in science. The authors cite a survey of 15,000 
high school students in which scientists were seen 
as “evil,” and “poor family men.” To overcome 
misconceptions about science and scientists high 
school students were brought to the research atmos- 
phere of the Johns Hopkins Operations Research 
Office for the summer. The program consisted of: 
(a) a battery of psychological tests, (b) lectures on 
various scientific disciplines, {c) courses on com- 
puters, (d) individual and group research projects. 
ORO considered the program a success and the article 
concludes with student evaluations.—B. H. Light. 

6021. Cohen, Jay D., & McKelvey, Robert K. 
The behavior of individuals and personnel systems 
in the surveillance functions of an air defense di- 
rection center: IV. Operational performance cri- 
teria. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-117. vi, 18 p.—4 teams of 6 operators 
each were rotated through 4 positions during 3-day 
periods of normal operations in the surveillance sec- 
tion of an Aircraft Control and Warning radar site. 
The purpose was to obtain performance data on the 
operator elements of the system. Data were collected 
from a variety of sources, including protocol records 
from trained observers, recordings of communications, 
photographs of the vertical plotting and height/tote 
boards, carbon copies of recorders’ logs and photo- 
graphs of scope presentations. These were synthe- 
sized into a detailed picture of activity and analyzed 
for errors. In terms of tolerances set by system 
criteria and standard operating procedures, perform- 
ance was adequate. There was evidence, however, of 
information degradation between the video input 
and the plotting-board display which might be suf- 
ficient to result in inadequate performance under 
“critical” conditions —B. O. Hartman. 

6022. Corrie, Walter S., Jr. Work as a “central 
life interest”: A comparison of the Amana Colony 
worker with the non-Amana Colony worker in a 
given industrial setting. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 3111-3112.-—Abstract. 

6023. Craig, Virginia W., & Brown, William H. 
Group counseling for administrative personnel. 
Nurs. Outlook, 1956, 4, 378-380.—The study reports 
an experiment in improvement in human relations 
through a method of group counseling for the admin- 
istrative personnel. 20 conference sessions were com- 
pleted and interpersonal relations improved. Informal 
group sessions continued with greater freedom in dis- 
cussing personal problems and group therapy.—S. 
M. Amatora. 
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6024. Drucker, Arthur J. Predicting leadership 
ratings in the United States Army. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1957, 17, 240-263.—Research on selection 
techniques to identify and predict successful leaders 
in the army is reviewed. Performance ratings in 
leadership training situations correlate .50 with lead- 
ership effectiveness ratings. Self-description ques- 
tionnaires yielded r’s around .40 with criteria ratings. 
Board interview procedures correlated .30 with officer 
efficiency ratings and .40 with peer and tactical officer 
ratings. Measures of mental ability and academic 
success have shown virtually no relationship with 
leadership performance. 38 references.—W. Coleman. 


25. Goodacre, Daniel, III. The experimental 
evaluation of management training: Principles 
and practice. Personnel, 1957, 33, 534-538.—The 
problem of evaluation of management training is dis- 
cussed in terms of subjective evaluations and experi- 
mental evaluation. The experimental evaluation em- 
ployed at B. F. Goodrich and the results of the 
evaluation are discussed—V. M. Staudt. 


4026. Guichard, Charles Placide. Functions per- 
formed by personnel officers in agencies of the 
State of California. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
2672-2673.—Abstract. 

6027. Gunn, Robert L. An empirical study of 
the Job Components Check List. USAF Personn. 
Tram. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-123. viii, 
51 p. 3 check lists (Task Difficulty, Frequency of 
Performance, and Task Assignment) were adminis- 
tered to a sample of B-36 engine mechanics and su- 
pervisors. The Frequency of Performance check 
lists completed by the mechanics were factor-ana- 
lyzed. The 5 factors which were extracted suggest 
that the job has “functional” divisions as well as 
“systems” divisions. These factors were differen- 
tially related to such variables as rank, experience, 
mechanical aptitude, and performance on a mechanics 
performance test. The study demonstrated that a 
presumably homogeneous job can be broken down 
into functional elements based on task grouping.— 
B. O. Hartman. 

6028. Gurr, Muriel Nelson. A study of women 
executives and professional administrators. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2918—-2919.—Abstract. 


6029. Heneman, Herbert G., & Kern, Mary Sue. 
Exit interviews. Nurs. Outlook, 1956, 4, 436-438.— 
4 out of every 100 employees in manufacturing com- 
panies change jobs each month, and almost half of 
all employees change jobs each year. Unnecessary 
losses, disruption of organizational efficiency, and 
employee morale follow. The author reports studies 
of causes of this turnover and then shows how the 
exit interview and the post-exit questionnaire can 
provide insight into employees’ reactions to their 
situations. He enumerates 5 points in which exit 
interviews helped and points to the specific benefits 
of post-exit questionnaires. 20-item bibliography.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

6030. Lasakow, Paul. Familial factors in oc- 
cupational mobility and aspiration among sales- 
men. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2704-2705.— 
Abstract. 

6031. Miller, Thomas Eugene. Communication 
in two small work groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 3125.—Abstract. 
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6032. Mitchell, James M. International on- 
nel psychology. Publ. Personn. Rev., 1957, 18, 151- 
155.—Describes procedures and methods designed to 
improve the working environment for personnel in 
intercultural organizations, such as the U.N., the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, etc. The unusual per- 
sonnel composition of these organizations produces 
stresses which can be reduced most successfully by 
nonfinancial means. The author emphasizes four fac- 
tors related to productivity and job satisfaction: (a) 
a sense of belonging, (b) opportunities to do con- 
structive work, (c) recognition of work well done, 
and (d) a reasonable sense of security—A. J. 
Spector. 


6033. Norris, Raymond C. Development of an 
efficient set of dimensions for description of Air 
Force ground-crew jobs: I. Rating dimensions. 
USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, 
No. 56-63. vi, 57 p.—In order to identify the sig- 
nificant independent dimensions of Air Force enlisted 
jobs, 150 jobs were rated on 170 attributes by 4 
psychologists. Intercorrelations were computed on 
130 of these attributes which were satisfactory in 
terms of reliability and importance and the resulting 
matrix was factor analyzed by Thurstones’ “di- 
agonal” method. 11 factors were identified and in- 
terpreted. 7 additional attributes which were re- 
liable but independent of the common factors were 
also identified. Combination of these 2 groups of 
attributes gave a set of 18 dimensions which provide a 
framework within which to describe the requirements 
of Air Force jobs. Descriptions of the 170 rating 


attributes and the 150 jobs which were rated are 


given in appendices.—B. O. Hartman. 


6034. Perley, James D. How the personnel staff 
can serve line management. Personnel, 1957, 33, 
546-549.—The author contends that the personnel 
specialist “should be effectively developing—in co- 
operation with the line-policies and procedures which 
will enable each line man to handle the job. There- 
after it is the personnel specialist’s duty to help the 
line through training, coaching, coordinating, and 
other techniques, so that each line man can accom- 
plish his desired objective.” Precepts are presented 
for improving line-staff relationships —V. M. Staudt. 


6035. Ricciardi, Franc M. Business war games 
for executives. A new concept in management 
training. Mgmt Rev., 1957, 46, 45-56.—Decision- 
making is an important aspect of executive perform- 
ance, and training is needed for it. In the Top Man- 
agement Decision Game, teams of participants are 
given company data and make a group of investment 
decisions at intervals representing quarters of a year. 
An electronic computer calculates the effects of every 
team’s decisions on every other team’s position, quar- 
ter by quarter, and comparisons between each team’s 
decisions are made.—C.. G. Browne. 


(See also Abstracts 5571, 5675) 
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6036. Buckner, Donald N. Construction of a 
proficiency examination for maintenance person- 
nel on a new weapon system. USAF Personn. 
Train. Res. Cent. Develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56-105. 
v, 17 p.—lIn the usual schedule of military weapons 
system development, proficiency examinations for 
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maintenance personnel are constructed after the equip- 
ment has been put into operational use. This report 
describes an attempt to construct proficiency exami- 
nations early in the procurement phase. Conventional 
test construction procedures were employed, using 
information from the manufacturer of the system 
rather than from specially trained Air Force mainte- 
nance personnel as the source. It was concluded that 
acceptable tests could be constructed in this phase of 
weapons system development.—B. O. Hartman. 


6037. Cohen, Edwin. Group situational per- 
formance tests: Their uses and construction. Per- 
sonn, Psychol., 1957, 10, 61-69.—Group situational 
tests, i.e., those measuring the performance of an 
ongoing group as a unit, can be used in many ways: 
(1) as training devices, (2) to establish leadership 
criteria, (3) to determine training requirements, (4) 
to evaluate training and work procedures. Problems 
connected with the construction, administration and 
scoring of these tests are discussed and some of the 
possibilities of the use of group situational perform- 
ance tests in industrial situations are indicated.— 
A. S. Thompson. 


6038. Dwyer, Paul S. Development of gen- 
eralized mathematical procedures for optimal as- 
sembly of potentially effective crews. USAF Per- 
sonn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-139. 
ix, 65 p.—The problem investigated involves assem- 
bly of optimal groups in respect to task performance, 
given K positions in a group of N candidates for 
each position. It is assumed that the effectiveness 
of each group depends on the interrelations of in- 
dividuals in the groups as well as on the qualification 
of each individual for his specific task. The assign- 
ments of individuals to the different positions can be 
determined in such a way that the resulting assembly 
(in which each individual is assigned to some group) 
has a maximum score sum. The mathematical formu- 
lation of the problem features the method of reduced 
matrices by which the matrix of group scores is 
successively transformed to a completely reduced 
matrix having a permutation set of zeros identifying 
the solution, or to a reduced matrix having a per- 
mutation set of zeros with fractions. It is concluded 
that, for general K = 2 problems, the method of re- 
duced matrices is superior to the alternative methods 
currently in use, and that for K > 2 problems, it ap- 
pears to be the only general method currently avail- 
able.—R. M. Ritter. 


6039. Firestone, Richard W. Education, intelli- 
gence, and military recruit performance. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 93-95.—If level of intelligence is 
controlled, educational level attained prior to induc- 
tion is very significantly related to proficiency but not 
significantly related to conduct ratings obtained at the 
end of basic training. GCT score was significantly 
related to both proficiency and conduct ratings. Ss 
were a random sample of 560 Marine recruits.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


6040. French, Robert Stanton; Crowder, Nor- 
man A., & Turner, Joseph A., Jr. The K-System 
MAC-1 Trouble-Shooting Trainer: II. Effective- 
ness in an experimental training course. USAF 
Personn, Train. Res. Cent. Rep., 1956, No. 56-120. 
ix, 41 p.—This training experiment evaluated the 
effectiveness of an electronic trouble-shooting trainer 
to teach systematic trouble-shooting to apprentice 
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mechanics. Two groups of 40 apprentices each were 
given a short course in trouble-shooting after the 
regular course of instruction. One group used the 
experimental trainer; the other used standard bench 
mockups. Both groups showed the same gain on job- 
knowledge tests. It was concluded that the trainer 
was an effective device since the group using the 
trainer increased in maintenance knowledge as much 
as the group using the mockup, which was a more 
complex and costly device. Both groups showed 
increased maintenance proficiency over a_ control 
group which took the tests but did not receive the 
special training. Follow-up data showed that these 
differences were maintained.—B. O. Hartman. 


6041. Gaudet, Frederick J. and Carli, A. Ralph. 
Why executives fail. Personn. Psychol., 1957, 10, 
7-21.—Questionnaires were sent to 300 major ex- 
ecutives in American industry asking each executive 
to consider one man whom he had appointed to a 
management position and who had failed in that posi- 
tion. Analysis of the responses indicated that “per- 
sonality factors” were more important as causes of 
executive failures, in comparison to “knowledge 
lacks,” in ratios of 2 to 1 in terms of weighted ranks; 
and in ratio of 11 to 1 when the respondents were 
asked directly which was more important. In gen- 
eral, the findings are similar to earlier studies of the 
causes of failure of lower level employees—clerical, 
and semi-skilled workers.—A. S. Thompson. 


6042. Kirkpatrick, Donald L. The Minnesota 
Clerical Test. Personn. Psychol., 1957, 10, 53-54.— 
Of the 100 nonmatching pairs in the Numbers sec- 
tion of The Minnesota Clerical Test, 77 had dis- 
crepancies in the last half of the number. The author 
recommends revision of the test—A. S. Thompson. 


6043. Levine, Abraham S. After the Samoans 
come of age. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 259-263. 
—A week was spent in publicizing the U. S. Navy 
Recruiting Team’s mission in Samoa; the team had 
a quota ot 100. The Applicant Qualification Test was 
administered ostensibly to 1,410 applicants. How- 
ever, some candidates used names other than their 
own. Fictitious names were used so that if names 
were published their failures might be unknown. 
Many noneligibles (married or underage persons, 
etc.) took the examination. Some candidates took 
the examination more than once under different names 
or had friends take the examination for them. Of 
the 150 acceptable examination scores, after screening 
interview, 131 were eligible for the medical examina- 
tion, and 84 were found physically acceptable and 
enlisted. Mean scores of Samoan’s on U. S. Navy 
Aptitude Tests are presented in a table and implica- 
tions of these scores are discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

6044. Rotheram, Aileen C. Vestibule training: 
Some pointers from British experience. Person- 
nel, 1957, 33, 550-555.—The author suggests that in 
view of the labor shortage in American industry, 
vestibule training should be adopted here. On the 
basis of her own experience in England she discusses 
the aims of vestibule training, its pros and cons, 
and related problems.—l’. M. Staudt. 

6045. Rowe, Frederick B. The selection of psy- 
chiatric aides: Criterion development and predic- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2674-2675.— 
Abstract. 
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6046. Scollay, Robert W. Personal history data 
as a predictor of success. Personn. Psychol., 1957, 
10, 23-26.—Personal history data, validated in a 
previous study, were used to predict the success or 
failure of men engaged in promotional activities. 
The subjects (N = 116), were classed in 3 groups 
by their superiors. The first group was considered 
successful, the second group was made up of average 
men and the third group consisted of failures. 2 
triserial correlations were computed between scores 
based on the personal history items and the three 
groups. These correlations (0.32 and 0.23) were 
significant at the 1% and 5% levels of confidence.— 
A. S. Thompson. 


(See also Abstract 5517) 
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6047. Abegglen, James G. The Japanese fac- 
tory: Aspects of its social organization. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1958. xiii, 142 p. $3.50.—Observa- 
tions and data from a one year resident study on the 
organizational characteristics of major Japanese in- 
dustries are reported. The following industrial ac- 
tivities were studied: chemicals, steel, aluminum, 
machinery, electrical equipment, radio communica- 
tions equipment, mining, waire and cable manufac- 
ture, shipbuilding, and textiles —E. G. Aitken. 

6048. Argyris, Chris. The individual and or- 
ganization: Some problems of mutual adjustment. 
Admin. Sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 1-24.—“Ideally, healthy 
development in our culture involves growth from 
being passive as an infant to being active as an adult; 
from being dependent to being relatively independent ; 
from being in a subordinate position to achieving 
equal or higher position than friends achieve; from 
expressing few and shallow abilities to expressing 
many and deeper abilities. If formal organization 
is defined by the use of such principles as task special- 
ization, unity of direction, chain of command, and 
span of control, then employees work in a situation 
in which they tend to be dependent, subordinate, and 
passive to a leader. This type of situation may create 
frustration, conflict, and failure for the employee. 
He may react by regressing, decreasing his efficiency, 
and creating informal systems against management.” 
—V. M. Staudt. 


6049. Beatty, Margaret M. Training for leader- 
ship. Nurs. Outlook, 1956, 4, 504-506.—A company 
with 36,000 employees considers learning how to deal 
with people a most important responsibility. The 
author analyzes the study carried on at her company: 
(1) the individuality of the worker; (2) the im- 
portance of motivation; (3) interviewing and dis- 
cussion techniques; (4) the responsibilities of lead- 
ership; and (5) follow-up and evaluation of the pro- 
gram.—S. M. Amatora. 

6050. Blau, Peter M. Formal organization: Di- 
mensions of analysis. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 
58-69.—Impersonal controls in formal organizations 
tend to affect the structure of work groups and re- 
verse the flow of interaction between superior and 
subordinates.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6051. Boguslaw, Robert. Role tensions and 
role perception: An approach to the analysis of 
labor-management relations. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 2329-2330.—Abstract. 
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6052. Davis, Robert T. Performance and de- 
velopment of field sales managers. Boston: Har- 
vard University, Division of Research, 1957. xii, 357 
p. $3.50.—Interviews and observations in 54 indus- 
trial and service companies identified the following 
management activities of the field sales manager: de- 
velopment and supervision of salesmen, personal sell- 
ing, office administration, and providing prestige. 
Management skills were technical, supervisory, ana- 
lytical, and planning. Comparisons of activities with 
actual skills indicates these managers are more super- 
salesmen than administrators. With little or no man- 
agement training, when promoted, they continue to 
sell, which is what they know best. Furthermore, 
most superiors implicitly insisted their managers be 
salesmen. Management training should start with 
superiors and work down, since superiors’ expecta- 
tions must be raised to raise subordinate’s perform- 
ance.—R. O. Peterson. 


6053. Dubin, Robert. Power and union-man- 
agement relations. Admin. Sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 60- 
81.—“Power relations are viewed as being systematic 
and as involving contests over who performs what 
functions, when, and how. Power relations are cru- 
cial in situations of functional interdependence. 
As illustrated in the analysis of union-management 
relations, power struggles do not typically result in 
social havoc. They are institutionalized social rela- 
tions and are therefore orderly, even though full of 
conflict."—V. M. Staudt. 

The role of the psycholo- 
Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 
212-215.—“The arguments presented in this paper 
indicate that psychology has very much to offer trade 
unions in terms of specific skilled services. Unions, 
in turn, inasmuch as they contain a population of 
individuals upon whom relatively meagre research 
has been inaugurated, can contribute important em- 
pirical findings to the existing body of psychological 
knowledge. Each in its own constituted uniqueness 
has a great deal to offer the other.” Major topics 
discussed are the union'‘and psychology (industrial 
unrest, relations with management, working condi- 
tions within the plant, internal union organization) 
and psychological research with union populations. 
26 references.—S. J. Lachman. 


6055. Ganguli, Harish Chandra. Attitudes of 
union and non-union employees in a Calcutta 
electrical engineering factory. /ndian J. Psychol., 
1956, 31, 63-72.—An attitudes-scale test resembling 
Likert’s sample-interview survey technique was given 
to 550 workers in an electric-fan factory. Factor 
analysis isolated three factors: C, overall confidence ; 
So, satisfaction with the technical organization; and 
Sp, satisfaction with the personal relations with the 
supervisor. These factors correlated negatively with 
membership in an outside, communist-dominated 
union; and positively with membership in an inside, 
company-dominated union.—H. Wunderlich. 


6056. Ganguli, Harish Chandra. Concerning the 
validity of an attitude scale. /ndian J. Psychol., 
1956, 31, 93-96.—A 40-item scale was used to meas- 
ure the morale of workers in a Calcutta light-engi- 
neering factory. It failed to correlate with total 
absenteeism or any single kind of absenteeism. A 
12-item scale was selected from the longer one and 
was found to correlate negatively (— .43) with total 
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absenteeism. This criterion has been criticized as a 
means of validation, but under the present conditions 
seems to be a good one.—H. Wunderlich. 


6057. Hagen, Everett E. Handbook for indus- 
try studies. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1958. x, 89 p. 
$3.50.—An outline and some discussion of the factors 
required for an adequate study of industry. The book 
concludes with a 43 page outline of factors relating to 
industry development, a selected list of industry stud- 
ies, and a 70-item glossary of critical terms.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

6058. Kehoe, Monica. Employee counselling 
in the United States. Personn. Pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1957, 13, 29-36.—Employee counseling has 
been widely practiced in the USA. It has justified 
itself. The counselor must have special training. 
Four 40-minute interviews should be considered a 
full day allowing for review of the employees record 
before the interview and note taking afterward. The 
most popular interviewing technique is the so-called 
“nondirective” method in which the counselor aids 
the client in developing insight. This may require 
the counselor to review alternatives which the client 
has not thought of or has rejected.—J. L. Walker. 


6059. Palmer, Gladys L. Attitudes toward work 
in an industrial community. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 
63, 17-26.—“A unique combination of life-time work 
histories and answers to a variety of attitude ques- 
tions by a random sample of residents of Norris- 
town, Pa., provides the framework for analyzing work- 
ers’ concepts of success and their attitudes toward 
jobs. Although future occupational attachments can- 
not be predicted from views about the current job or 
from vocational aspirations, certain differences emerge 
between young and old, single and married, men and 
women, whites and non-whites, and manual and non- 
manual workers.”—R. M. Frumkin. 


6060. Ross, Ian Campbell. Role specialization 
in supervision. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 2701- 
2702.—Abstract. 


6061. Ross, Raymond §. Using communica- 
tions research in industry. Personnel, 1957, 33, 
514-519.—A review of the findings of commu~:a- 
tions research is presented as well as an analy: of 
the basic methods used in such research. Suggestic__s 
are offered to management for the application of these 
methods in evaluating and improving communication 
procedures.—lV. M. Staudt. 


6062. Schwartz, Solomon L. The development 
of a forced-choice scale for the evaluation of su- 
pervisory attitude and behavior in industry. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3084—3085.—Abstract. 


6063. Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, Cincinnati Chapter, and Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Behavior. Planning and train- 
ing for effective leadership. Ann Arbor: Founda- 
tion for Research on Human Behavior, 1956. 27 p. 
$2.00.—This is a report on 2 seminars and 2 follow-up 
workshops conducted jointly by the Cincinnati Chap- 
ter of the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment and the Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior. One topic;is concerned with the analysis of 
leadership practices and principles as they apply to 
different practical leadership situations. The second 
topic relates to the approaches and methods that may 
be used in developing skilled leaders.—C. G. Browne. 
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6064. Staley, John D. Supervisor morale: “Iron 
curtain” of employee relations. Personnel J., 1957, 
36, 54-57.—Most morale building programs have 
neglected the supervisors, but if supervisor morale 
is poor or neutral, it may act as an iron curtain in 
preventing effectiveness of employee relations pro- 
grams aimed at improving the morale of the workers. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


6065. Steckle, Lynde C. The man in manage- 
ment: A manual for managers. New York: 
Harper, 1958. x, 144 p.—$3.00.—‘This book shows 
why and how seven ways of motivation work—it is 
a treatise on what you must do and why you must 
do it if you want to obtain the maximum cooperation 
from people. Man’s development is traced from cave 
to ranch house and consequent implications important 
for the manager in business are stressed. . . . This 
brief work is based on the premise that adjustment 
is smooth and relatively effortless if today’s demands 
can be tied in with our basic makeup.” 29 refer- 
ences.—A. J. Sprow. 

6066. Stogdill, Ralph M., & Goode, Omar S. 
Effects of the interactions of superiors upon the 
performances and expectations of subordinates. 
Int. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 133—145.—Sociometric 
mentions given and received with respect to a ques- 
tion on what persons the respondent works with are 
built into indices. Superiors in the work situation 
are classified according to the extent to which men- 
tions are given to and received from persons: (a) 
inside and outside their own organization, and (b) 
- above and below themselves in status. Position on 
these indices relates to performance of the superiors 


on a large number of criteria with regard to their 


work behavior. It also is related to the perceptions 
of subordinates about the superior—/. W’. Meyer. 
6067. Weiss, Edward C. Relation of personnel 
statistics to organization structure. Jerson. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 10, 27-42.—From the responses of 60 
firms to a 22-item checklist dealing with level of re- 
sponsibility for decisions, a “centralized-decentral- 
ized” scoring procedure was developed. 34 of the 
firms supplied additional data on labor turnover, ab- 
senteeism, accidents, grievances, etc. One tailed “t” 
tests failed to reveal any significant differences be- 
tween companies classified as “centralized” and those 
classified as “decentralized.”"—A. S. Thompson. 
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6068. Gliszczyiska, Xymena, & Gorska, Teresa. 
Z zagadnien psychologii pracy. (Some problems of 
the psychology of work.) Warszawa, Poland: Wy- 
dawinctwa Zwiazkowe, 1957. 87 p.—In this popular 
book, written from the Pavlovian point of view and 
disregarding western approaches and achievements 
in this field, the authors explain the structure and 
function of human nervous system and discuss such 
problems as vocational abilities, physiological bases 
of vocational training, fatigue and neuroses related 
to the productive work, and causes of accidents at 
work, 55-item bibliography, including 30 titles of 
American, English, French and German authors.— 
M. Choynowski. 


(See also Abstract 4840) 
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6069. American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology. Committee on Conservation of 
Hearing. Subcommittee on Noise in Industry. 
Guide for conservation of hearing in noise. Noise 
Control, 1957, 3, 23-31.—The purpose of this Guide 
is to assist members of the industrial community in 
their efforts to protect hearing. The information 
presented here describes how to determine whether 
a noise exposure calls for hearing conservation and, 
if it does, how to organize, conduct, and monitor a 
practical hearing conservation program.—I/. Pollack. 


6070. Bradley, James V. Control knob arrange- 
ment can save aircraft instrument panel space. 
J. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 322—327.—“It is found that, 
of the arrangements compared, economy of panel 
space and unlikelihood of accidental operation are 
best combined by using a line of several knobs one- 
half inch in diameter mounted side by side with three- 
quarter to one and one-quarter inches between edges 
(preferably the latter if inadvertent operation is a 
serious consideration). Regardless of the number 
of knobs involved, this is preferable to using one 
inch diameter knobs mounted side by side or shielded 
knobs mounted on concentric shafts.”"—J. M. Vander- 
plas. 


6071. Conger, John J., Gaskill, Herbert S., Glad, 
Donald D., Rainey, Robert V., Sawrey, William L. 
& Turrell, Eugene S. Personal and interpersonal 
factors in motor vehicle accidents. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 113, 1069-1074.—A 3-year study of one 
aspect of automobile accidents, i.e., the role of per- 
sonal and interpersonal factors in determining acci- 
dent frequency and severity is reported. An initial 
sample of 110 airmen stationed at Lowry Air Force 
Base was divided into 15 no-accident subjects, 35 
moderate-accident subjects and the remainder un- 
classified. A battery of individual measurements was 
made on each man. A cross-validation group of 154 
subjects was also used. The predictive value of cer- 
tain items of the Allport-Vernon Study of Values is 
discussed in this connection and further studies are 
suggested. 15 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


6072. Eysenck, H. J., Casey, S., & Trouton, D. 
S. Drugs and personality: II. The effect of stimu- 
lant and depressant drugs on continuous work. 
J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 645-649.—Depressant drugs 
lower performance and stimulant drugs increase it as 
compared with placebo effects. There is differential 
action of drugs over time because of the relatively 
slow buildup of inhibition and increase of time of 
test since drug administration —W. L. Wilkins. 


6073. French, Robert Stanton. The K-System 
MAC-1 Trouble-Shooting Trainer: I. Develop- 
ments, design, and use. USAF Personn. Train. 
Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-119. v, 25 p— 
Trouble-shooting is a unique and complex behavior 
of maintenance personnel. This report describes the 
general features and use of a relatively simple trou- 
ble-shooting trainer. An appendix gives a detailed 
description of the physical and functional characteris- 
tics of the device. The major concept in the trainer 
is the substitution of binary indications (i.e., “on- 
off”) for exact quantitative information at any point 
in the system, thereby reducing cost, complexity, and 
trainer maintenance requirements.—B. O. Hartman. 
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6074. Harter, George A., & Fitts, Paul M. The 
functional simulation of complex systems by means 
of an analog computer, with the F-86D, E-4 sys- 
tem as a specific example. Part I. USAF Per- 
sonn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-133. 
v, 12 p.—This report is the unclassified portion of a 
study to evaluate a technique for the functional simu- 
lation of complex systems through the use of analog 
computers. By the use of engineering and mathe- 
matical methods for the determination of transfer 
functions, equations representing the system were 
derived. These equations were then set up on a com- 
mercial analog computer. Unique aspects of the sys- 
tem under study were simulated by accessory elec- 
tronic equipment. Sample transfer functions, their 
computer equivalents, and graphs of input-output rela- 
tions are given. The relative merits of analog vs. 
digital computers are discussed. A generalized flight 
simulator is described in broad terms.—B. O. Hart- 
man, 


6075. Hartman, Bryce O. The effect of joystick 
length on pursuit tracking. USA med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1957, No. 279. ii, 11 p.—8 subjects tracked a 
one-dimensional simple sine wave using 8 lengths 
of joystick shaft ranging from 6 inches to 27 inches 
in 3 inch steps. Changes in performance were sys- 
tematic, with optimal performance being obtained 
with the 18-inch stick. Significant differences in 
performance were obtained for hit scores but not for 
time-on-target. Performance with the 27-inch stick 
was significantly poorer than with all other stick 
lengths.—R. V’. Hamilton. 


6076. Hartman, Bryce O. The effect of target 


frequency on compensatory tracking. (SA med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 272. ii, 15 p.—Using com- 
pensatory tracking, 8 subjects tracked one-dimensional 
simple sine waves having a frequency of 10, 20, 30, 
40, 50, or 60 cycles per minute. A springless free- 
moving joystick was used as a tracking control. 
Each increase in frequency led to systematically 
poorer performance. Significant differences in per- 
formance were obtained for hits scores but not for 
time-on-target scores.—R. V. Hamilton. 


6077. Hartman, Bryce Oberly. An investigation 
of scale effects in simple, repetitive tracking tasks. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3098-3099.—Abstract. 


6078. Helper, M. M. The effects of noise on 
work output and physiological activation. USA 
med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 270. ii, 25 p.—3 
physiological variables (skin conductance, pulse in- 
terval, and muscle tension) were recorded during 
performance of a mental task, during exposure to 
110 db noise, and during the noise and task combined. 
Noise by itself was found to be relatively non-stress- 
ful. However, it appeared that noise added slightly 
to the physiological cost of mental work, even though 
noise did not affect task performance. No correlation 
was found between physiological reactions to noise 
and the effects of noise on performance.—R. 
Hamilton. 


6079. Hines, Helen E., & Walden, Ruth F. A 
review of the Air Force materials research and 
development program. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 
1956, No. 53-373. v, 90 p.—A total of 145 Wright 
air development center technical reports and tech- 
nical notes published during the period 1 July 1955— 
30 June 1956 are covered in abstract form. They 
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concern the following areas of research: adhesives, 
metallurgy, analysis and measurement, biochemistry, 
textiles, petroleum products, plastics, packaging, pro- 
tective treatments and rubber. A contractor index, 
investigator index, and a numerical index of all 
technical reports published from March 1923 to June 
1956 are included.—R. T. Cave. 

6080. Jerison, Harry J., Crannell, Clarke W., & 
Pownall, Dorothy. Acoustic noise and repeated 
time judgments in a visual movement projection 
task. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-54. 
v, 26 p.—It was found that a noise program in which 
it was quiet (78 db) during the visible portion of the 
target’s course and noisy (110 db) when the target 
disappeared gave longer judgment times relative to 
those obtained under control conditions of quiet or 
noise throughout. The opposite program of “noise 
then quiet” was not differentiated from the control 
conditions. It was also found that judgment times 
became longer in succeeding trials under all 4 noise 
programs. 


6081. Jerison, Harry J., & Wallis, Ronald A. 
Experiments on vigilance: II. One-clock and three- 
clock monitoring. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-206. v, 34 p.—In one experiment with 36 
subjects a single clock was monitored. It was found 
that performance drop from about 90% of the 
signals found to about 50% during the first half hour 
of work, and that the performance drop appeared to 
be continuous. In a second experiment, 11 subjects 
each monitored a panel of 3 clocks. Their perform- 
ance curve appeared to be fiat, but it seems likely that 
a rapid decrement from the 45% to the 27% level 
occurred during the first 3 minutes of work. These 
results are discussed in terms of the present state of 
knowledge about the human operator as a monitor 
and in terms of the present state of knowledge about 
the human operator as a monitor and in terms of 
recommendations that have been made in the past con- 
cerning limitations of length of watches for monitors 
in order to maintain their efficiency. 


6082. Lauru, Lucien. Psychological study of 
motions. Advanc. Mgmt, 1957, 22(3), 17-24.— 
Utilizing piezoquartz crystals, a triangular force plat- 
form, and a multiple-channel recorder, new and in- 
genuous procedures for measuring effort have been 
used to develop work motions, procedures, lay-outs, 
and control types and locations. Some theoretical 
considerations of muscular effort are presented, along 
with suggestions for re-evaluating some currently 
supposed principles of motion economy as they relate 
to effort and fatigue--—A. A. Canfield. 


6083. McGuire, James, & Kraft, Conrad L. Re- 
action of six radar air traffic controllers to con- 
ference control of targets simulated on a 19-inch 
horizontal display. USAF WADC Tech. Note, 
1956, No. 56-542. iii, 7 p—The question of the rela- 
tive merits of horizontal vs. vertical display of radar 
information for the purpose of controlling air traffic 
has become urgent in the effort to develop an optimum 
air traffic control system. This paper reports the 
qualitative reactions of experienced radar traffic con- 
trollers using a horizontal plotter on simulated prob- 
lems. Controllers reported easier coordination with 
the horizontal display and ‘their general favorable 
opinions indicate the necessity for experimental evalu- 
ation of the two control procedures.—R. T. Cave. 
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6084. Mathers, Boyd L. Simplification of the 
panel layout on standard series tank radios. Hum- 
RRO Spec. Rep., 1957, No. 9. iii, 12 p.—To correct 
unsatisfactory performance of tank radio operators, 
effects of color and number symbols on dials was 
studied. Coding of controls on AN/GRC radios “by 
function or by order of use” is recommended.—R. 
Tyson. 

6085. Miller, Robert B. A study of the develop- 
mental history of selected complex electronic sys- 
tems. (SAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Tech. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-1. v, 5 p.—This report is a resume of 
a program of research on methods of obtaining in- 
formation on the maintenance requirements for com- 
plex electronic equipment early in the development of 
such equipment.—B. O. Hartman. 


6086. Noble, Rosalie, & Lazo, John. Investiga- 
tions of the optimal characteristics of visual light 
indicator systems. /. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 318-321. 
—‘“The results of this series of experiments indicate 
that alternatively flashing lights are the best atten- 
tion-getters for warning and cautionary systems to be 
employed in aircraft. The features of these lights 
produce not only a more effective and noticeable 
stimulus for the indication of “t-ouble” but also serve, 
in contrast to a steady light of much higher bright- 
ness, aS a means of maintaining the pilot’s dark 
adaptation in the cockpit when it is necessary. The 
incorporation of these findings into a master caution 
system and a master warning system will help to pro- 
duce for the pilot an environment which, in spite of 
the added complexities of the newer cockpit presenta- 
tion systems, will be easier to decipher.”—J. M. 
Vanderplas. 

6087. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; Shizuno, Tomobumi; 
Maruyana, Kinya; Ishigsoaka, Yasushi, & Ishi- 
hama, Shinichi. Discrimination-reaction experi- 
ment as an aptitude test for automobile driver. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1957, 15(3-4), 71-85.—Tests 
of discrimination were administered to normal, ex- 
cellent and accident drivers. Excellent drivers can 
be distinguished from accident drivers. French and 
German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6088. Ritchie, Malcolm L., & Baker, Charles A. 
(Eds.) Psychological aspects of cockpit design: 
A symposium report. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-117. vi, 137 p.—This report contains 
the papers and discussions of the WADC symposium 
on the Psychological Aspects of Cockpit Design, 
which was held October 24, 25, 1956. 7 papers were 
presented which represent in-service and contractor 
efforts in the Air Force and the Navy programs to 
improve flight instrumentation. In addition to these 
papers a panel discussion was held on each of 3 sub- 
jects: “Problems and Methods in Cockpit Research,” 
“Problems and Methods of Whole-Panel Flight 
Evaluation,” and “Whole-Panel Design Objectives 
to be met in Future Aircraft.” 

6089. Ritchie, Malcolm L., & Bamford, Harold 
E., Jr. The effect upon the output of a complex 
man-machine system of quickening and damping 
a derivative feedback display. USAF WADC Tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-103. vi, 25 p.—Mounting the 
gyroscopic turn indicator on the sloping panal of an 
all-weather interceptor resulted in negative quicken- 
ing of the display indication. Experiments in an elec- 
tronic flight simulator demonstrated the adverse effect 
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of negative quickening and the favorable effect of 
positive quickening on the output of the man-machine 
system. Damping the motion of the indicator needle 
also improved performance. The optimum combina- 
tion appears to be the quickening produced by 5° 
of gyrotilt plus 500% of normal damping. The find- 
ings are discussed in relation to a simplified model 
of the experimental man-machine system. 

6090. Roy, Prodipto. Selected environmental 
and human factors associated with the incidence 
of accidents to farm people in Pennsylvania. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 3118.—Abstract. 

6091. Schipper, Lowell M., Kraft, Conrad L., 
Smode, Alfred F., & Fitts, Paul M. The use of 
displays showing identity versus no-identity: A 
study in human engineering aspects of radar air 
trafic control. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-21. v, 22 p.—This sixth study in a series of 
systems experiments from the OSU Laboratory of 
Aviation Psychology evaluates the performance of a 
one-controller system with (a) an omnipresent clock- 
type identity code vs. (b) the absence of identity on 
the radar blips. An interesting Graeco-Latin square 
design with confounding was used. The findings used 
measures of fuel consumption, control time and 
amount of communications between controller and 
pilots and indicate significant superiority for the sys- 
tem that provided aircraft identity —R. T. Cave. 

6092. Siegel, A. I., Fox, B. H., & Stirner, F. W. 
Caution and warning light indicators for naval 
aircraft: II. An investigation into the effects of 
varying signal light shapes on the attention ar- 
resting value of caution and warning light indi- 
cators. Wayne, Penn.: Applied Psychological Serv- 
ices, 1957. ii, 21 p.—2 experiments pertaining to the 
effects of varying shape on response to signal light 
indicators when the subjects’ perceived major task 
was that of compensatory tracking are described with 
a colateral task of responding to light indicators. 
Maximal and minimal signal contrast conditions were 
employed with light signals of square, circular, tri- 
angular, and rectangular shapes. Also light position, 
blinking and steady signals, and two surround bright- 
nesses were included as experimental variables. The 
results of both experiments suggest strong support for 
the contention that little, if any, difference in atten- 
tion arresting value exists among the shapes tested. 
—P. Federman. 

6093. Siegel, A. I, & Stirner, F. W. Caution 
and warning light indicators for naval aircraft: 
IV. Background variation, letter size, and the ad- 
vantage of a master indicator with yellow caution- 
ary signals in a red illuminated environment. 
Wayne, Penn.: Applied Psychological Services, 1957. 
ii, 22 p.—The usefulness of a central master indicator 
used in conjunction with a peripherally located cau- 
tionary indicator panel, the effectiveness of positive 
(opaque legends and illuminated background) and 
negative (opaque background and illuminated leg- 
ends) cautionary legend displays, and the optimum 
digit size for positive and negative cautionary legend 
displays were investigated. The results suggested 
that a master indicator is warranted; positive stimuli 
are preferred over negative stimuli for attention at- 
tracting purposes; and a 4,” digit size is adequate for 
positive stimuli under similar conditions whereas 34” 
legend appears to be superior with negative stimuli. 
—P. Federman. 
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6094. Slivnick, Paul; Kerr, Willard, & Kosinar, 
William. A study of accidents in 147 factories. 
Personn. Psychol., 1957, 10, 43-51.—Correlating 75 
variables with accident severity and frequency in 147 
automotive and machine shop factories revealed that: 
(1) accident frequency is associated with seasonal 
layoffs rate, poor attitude of co-workers toward high 
producers, small plants, easy access to prostitutes, 
other plants about, frequent handling of heavy ma- 
terials, blighted living conditions, and garnisheed 
wages; and (2) accident severity is associated with 
non-equalitarian eating, national union strength, no 
stated penalty for tardiness, no employee profit- 
sharing plan, extreme work-place temperatures, and 
“dirty-sweaty” work. ‘The results are interpreted in 
terms of preoccupation of workers due to threat to 
status and comfort and to guilt feelings and frustra- 
tions.—A. S. Thompson. 

6095. Stirner, F. W., Siegel, A. I., & Fox, B. H. 
Caution and warning light indicators for naval 
aircraft: III. An experimental investigation into 
the advantages of a “master” caution indicator. 
Wayne, Penn.: Applied Psychological Services, 1957. 
iii, 24 p—The “master” caution indicator, a cen- 
trally located indicator, when illuminated conveys the 
information that one or more peripherally located 
signals are illuminated. Two peripheral locations 
of cautionary light panels under simulated day and 
night flight conditions, with and without the master 
indicator, were investigated. The subjects were 
placed in a situation in which they perceived a mul- 
tiple compensatory tracking task to be their major 
concern and reaction to a randomly presented “cau- 
tion” signal a collateral concern. Reaction time to 
the peripheral indicators and the number of peripheral 
indicators not responded to within 434” constituted 
the substrate for the experimental data. The data 
support the contention that a central master indicator 
serves a useful purpose when cautionary visual 
stimuli are located peripherally —P. Federman. 

6096. Taylor, Franklin V. Psychology and the 
design of machines. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 
249-258.—Because of “human errors,” psychologists 
were asked to help engineers produce machines which 
required less of the man and which, at the same time, 
exploited his special abilities. Psychologists, with 
the help of anatomists, physiologists and engineers 
“started a new inter-discipline aimed at better ma- 
chine design and called variously human engineering, 
biomechanics, psychotechnology, or engineering psy- 
chology.” The engineering psychologist: (1) studies 
the psychology of the human as a system component; 
(2) assists the engineer in experimentally evaluating 
prototype man-machine systems; and (3) cooperates 
actively with engineers in the design of machines. 
Some day “psychology, biology, and physics will . . . 
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all employ the same physicomathematical metalan- 
guage when describing the behavior of those par- 
ticular system components which fall within their 
purview.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 4935) 
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6097. Henry, Harry. Motivation research: Its 
practice and uses for advertising, marketing, and 
other business pu . New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co., 1958. 240 p. $5.00.—Draw- 
ing upon his research experiences with one of the 
world’s largest advertising agencies, the author pro- 
vides England with its first book on motivation re- 
search by a practitioner. The language, concepts, 
and research methods parallel closely those of Ameri- 
can advertising research. The 10 chapters cover the 
basic motivation research techniques, the role of mo- 
tivation research as a tool of management in produc- 
tion, in packaging, in marketing, and in advertising. 
The concluding chapter highlights the controversy 
over motivation research methods and applications.— 
M. F. Estep. 

6098. Politz, Alfred. “Motivation research” 
from a research viewpoint. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1956-57, 20, 663-673.—This discussion considers 
briefly the logic of studying consumer motivation 
and making inferences and recommendations for mar- 
keter’s actions. The utility and validity of small- 
sample, non-quantitative techniques is scrutinized and 
the employment of projective technique for investi- 
gating consumer motives is criticized—H. W. 
Riecken. 


6099. Krugman, Herbert E. An historical note 
on motivation research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956- 
57, 20, 719-723.—The author reviews the recent con- 
troversial issues aired in advertising and marketing 
journals and suggests that no scientific conflict over 
motivation research can be demonstrated. Rather, he 
argues, the debate has a commercial basis, reflecting 
the interest of advertisers in the use of projective 
techniques in market research—H. W. Riecken. 


6100. Cheskin, Louis. Twelve years of uncon- 
scious level testing of marketing tools. Advanc. 
Mgmt, 1957, 22(5), 9-14.—A discussion of some con- 
clusions regarding the values of certain survey tech- 
niques in the valuation of packaging, uses of label 
shapes, colors, etc. The depth interview and the 
preference statements procedures are criticized in 
favor of unconscious level tests. 11 examples of how 
unconscious level tests have been used for a variety 
of well-known products are presented—A. A. Can- 
field. 

(See also Abstract 5400) 
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